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Cadillacs distin- 
guished themselves 
= on many a rutted, 
bogged, shell-torn 
road in France dur- 
ing the World War. 
This festive scene 
filled an interlude in 
the shell fire. 

















The Oldsmobile 
hing to watch but the road 

: pen ot ener svete igh sare fF mee An early automobile showroom, in Paris, 1905. It looks some- 

Lndurance Run; fret homer —— -  . » what like a museum, with its several varieties of individual 

Mee hte fs clom to fri transportation on display. Yet this dealer was one of those 

European pioneers who helped build up the American automo- 

bile export business until it has become highly important. 
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Two early ads. Believe it 
or not, the Oldsmobile 
announcement claims its 
1903 model to be ‘“‘essen- 
tially the all year round 
motor car” because of its A P » 
“top and storm apron.” A racing machine of the early 1900 8, 
Those hardy days! The powered by Oldsmobile. Were it in motion, 
Canadian ad is dedicated you couldn’t see it for the dust— which is 
to the June Bride, claim- literally true, considering they raced on 
ing that “a very cogent dirt horse tracks those days. 
reason for their happiness 
is seen. For both begin 
their journey in a Model 
Seventeen” (Buick). 





























An historic event is chronicled here—the 
afrival of the first Buick at Flint, driven by 








The old and the beginnings 








of the new. In this truck, Walter Marr, engineer, in September, 1903. 
using real horses for horse- The understanding was that if the car could 
power, is a load of early be driven from Detroit to Flint in one (1) day, 






Hyatt Roller Bearings. certain Flint men would finance the con- 


traption. The distance was 60 miles and 
despite the terrible roads the Buick won. 









Here is a stock car race on a half-mile dirt track, 

twenty-five years ago. The little car skidding 

around the turn is a 1908 Buick. Fast going, 
but the driver’s hat hasn’t blown off yet. 














A 1901 Oldsmobile. Observe the rear seat, facing back- 
wards. Back seat drivers must of necessity have been 






historians, not prophets, in those days. Also note the Amusing enough now, this tiny hill- 
umbrella-like aspect of the buggy-top, to which side cur- climbing effort, but a serious matter in 
tains could be added if the weather began to angle in. the industry’s early days, when a hill, 







plus a dirt road, might take a lot of fun 
out of a customer’s Sunday afternoon 
drive in pleasant summer weather. 
This Oldsmobile is being tested by a 
couple of factory men in Lansing. 
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ALFRED P. SLOAN, Jr. 
President, General Motors 
Corporation 
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H General Motors —Yesterday—TODAY— 





JMORROW! 


by Chris Sinsabaugh 


ee BO) ae ee ee ee ee ge 


General Motors— 

Yesterday, the rising youngster gathering bone 
and sinew and ideas, somewhat awkward in the 
earlier days, blundering here and there, but in the 
main keeping to the road; confident he was going 
somewhere, sometimes not quite sure where he 
wanted to go. 

Today, youth graduating to early manhood, 
trained through experience for an important job, 
equipped with a healthy body, keen ears and eyes 
and an open mind, possessing a marvelous collection 
of the tools of his trade, knowing what he wants to 
do with them and skilled in their use; confident and 
enthusiastic in the recollection of victories based on 
knowledge, skill and strength, tempered by deserved 
defeats; face forward toward tomorrow where a 
career of national usefulness awaits him. 

What will he do with the opportunity? To me, 
setting out to trace the first quarter of a century 
of the history of General Motors Corporation, this 
seems to be a more important question than ‘‘What 
has General Motors done in the years past?’”’ Per- 
haps it was the spirit of the times working in me— 
infection with this new-deal virus that is making 
men ask not: ‘“‘What has it done?” but ““What can 
and will it do for me?” 

In all the records of sales and production leader- 
ship, enormous, far-flung factories, the many more 
than a hundred thousand employes, the wide variety 
of products, the millions upon millions of dollars 
poured into everybody’s pockets by wages, salaries, 
dividends and purchases, of plans and policies of 
General Motors, I found a simple little piece of 


printing that seemed best to answer the question. 
It seemed at once to be a monument to the quarter 
of a century of progress and a prophecy of a success- 
ful and useful future. 

Tucked away in a recent letter of President 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., to the 355,000 owners of Gen- 
eral Motors, I found this passage: 

‘‘We are passing through a kaleidoscopic era 
characterized by swift movements—social as 
well as economic—and such conditions cannot 
fail to bring more rapid changes in the tastes, 
desires and buying habits of the consuming 
public. So it becomes increasingly important 
that we provide the means for keeping our 
products and our policies sensitively attuned to 
these changing conditions.” 

Mr. Sloan was referring to the expansion of the 
Department of Customer Research. I recalled that 
General Motors has gone to a million and a half 
American motorists this year with a simple ques- 
tionnaire that helped them tell how they would like 
to have their 1934 automobiles built. 

General Motors has learned something in those 
twenty-five years, more valuable perhaps than all 
its enormous factories and machinery. That atti- 
tude, I believe, may well be marked as the principal 
milestone of the first twenty-five years of this 
industry’s life, as well as an index to the future. 

With this thought foremost, we found it increas- 
ingly interesting to go back through the records and 
discover how General Motors arrived at this state 
of mind. 

Turn back the pages with me to 1908, when Gen- 
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Hill-climbing ability brought 

honor and distinction to a car in 

the early days. There was a 

“Buick demonstrating route’ 

in New York, well marked with 
paint bulletins. 
















First successful Buick, 1903. 
This car, by making the run 
from Detroit to Flint, 60 miles, 
in a single day won the support 
of Flint manufacturing interests. 
The next year 36 cars were built. 





HARLOW H. CURTICE 




















































A Buick chassis that withstood 
tenaciously the grim exactions of 







wartime service carried this Red eral Motors was conceived. Perhaps together we can trace the 
Cross ambulance throughout the evolution of this industry into an organization whose far-flung 
great conflict. It performed such battle-front touches practically all corners of the world. 






deeds of service that the French, in 
sheer admiration, bestowed the 
Croix de Guerre. Found abandoned 
on a battlefield after the war, it was 
brought home and is now in amuseum. 


It is an interesting task, this one of mine, for my long con- 
nection with the industry in a journalistic way has given me 
a seat in the front row. From this point of vantage I have 
been able to watch the General Motors’ drama from its opening 
curtain to this, the eve of General Motors’ tomorrow. 

As a jury of one, basing my findings on my own memory and 
First home of the Buick stimulated by Arthur Pound’s new book, ‘““The Turning Wheel’’, 
Motor Company. This little [’d say that Buick was the stepping stone that enabled William 
brick building was erected Crapo Durant to found this young automobile dynasty. True, 
soon after the Buick pioneers Ojdsmobile’s birth certificate antedates Buick by several years, 

csttied in PUnt. but Buick was the nest egg from which General Motors really 
was hatched. 

In tracing General Motors’ family tree to its very roots, 
we have to go back to David Dunbar Buick, who died in 
1926, long out of the industry he helped create—a man styled 
by Arthur Pound as possessing brilliantly progressive ideas, 
native mechanical ability but insufficient business caution. 
He hatched the Buick egg, but it remained for William C. 
Durant to merchandise it successfully. 

David Buick started in Detroit, but he took his company 
to Flint in 1903 where James H. Whiting of the Flint Wagon 
Works became interested, and it was this Whiting who brought 
Durant into the Buick picture. Durant increased the com- 
pany’s capitalization from $75,000 to $1,500,000, brought AC 
Spark Plug, Weston-Mott and other accessory companies to 
Flint and in four years made Buick the market leader and the 
foundation of General Motors. 

With Buick as his ace of trumps, Durant conceived the big 
idea of a holding company with broad powers. He was away 
to a humble start with his General Motors Company of New 
Jersey, which was incorporated on September 
16, 1908, with its temporary officers consist- 

ing of George E. Daniels as president, 

Benjamin Marcuse as secretary-treas- 
urer, and three directors—Arthur W. 
Britton and Daniels and Marcuse. 
Later Daniels became General 
manager of the Oakland Motor 

Car Company, following which he 

































































The Model 10, at left, 
started Buick on its 
long career of high 
production. 


* W. F. HUFSTADER 


General Sales Manager, Buick 
Motor Company. 


The 1933 Buick. Thirty 
years of automobile 
building lie behind this 
sleek 5-passenger coupe. 
Yet for Buick one thing 
has remained constant — 
embodied in the lfittle 
one-lunger of 1903 and 
present in the eight- 
cylinders of today, is the 
valve-in-head principle 
of engine design. 


Airplane view, from the 
south, of the great Buick 
plant at Flint. It has 
been for many years the 
biggest plant in the in- 
dustry, almost a mile 
and a half long and halt 
a mile wide. At peak 
production times over 
25,000 men, a good-sized 
city’s population with 
wives and children, have 
been employed. 







Buick played an important part in the war, the entire 
plant being turned over to the government. Liberty 
motors, giant tanks and other munitions came off 
assembly lines designed for the gentle arts of peace. 
Here is a new tank ambling over some broken ground 
near the Flint plant. 
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OLDSMOBILE 


The popularity of the 
famous Curve Dash 
Oldsmobile is evidenced 
by this parade of enthusi- 
astic owners. The year 
was 1903, when the pro- 
duction of this model 
reached 3,000 cars. 


A noted painting of a thrilling 

race event, when an Oldsmobile 

Limited six-cylinder model beat 

a famous crack express train 

across New York State. ; C, L. McCUEN 
General Manager, Olds Motor Works 

built the Daniels car. When Durant formed the Durant 
corporation some ten years ago Daniels headed the Locomo- 
bile unit. 

It would seem to me as if the formative days of General . s 5 
Motors—the first ten years—can be sketchily treated because The chop in which the first Oldsmobile 
it is in the last decade and a half with the du Pont money the pr thie completed in 1887 was lneated i 
: . ' a ‘ , ; s brick building, on River street in 
important financial factor and with Pierre du Pont at the helm L- Lansing, Mich. 
for the first three years and A. P. Sloan, Jr., in command the a 7. , 
last ten, that the Corporation really started to go places. 

But those early days were not without their romance. William 
Crapo Durant was a dauntless captain of industry. He started 
General Motors and ran it for three years, until 1911, when 
eastern banking interests took it over. Durant stepped out 
only to come back into power again in 1918 through his Chev- 
rolet Company. His second reign was a short one, ending 
November 20, 1920, when the du Ponts had to come to 
Durant’s rescue. Pierre du Pont turned over the reins to 
Alfred Sloan, who had come into the Corporation through 
United Motors, made up of several big accessory concerns. 

From this point on General Motors started to make real auto- 
mobile history. 

However, this historian feels he must hark back to those 
early days when the child was abornin’. Durant did a good 
job. Starting with Buick as the nucleus of his organization, 
he added in turn Oldsmobile, which first came into being in 


1899 and which is one of the real pioneers; Oakland in 1908 Fe: ; Te a . “Old Scout,” first trans-continental 


and then Cadillac and with it the Lelands, a mighty strong pon nrc te are — oe 
vereed route an 


organization. ‘ ‘ oo 
In these formative days General Motors developed at least ii Fa GS ee Wane Ses. 
two powerful executives who were to leave and become car ved pea At left is the first Oldsmobile, begun in 
manufacturers themselves—Charles W. Nash, and Walter P. > a - 1895 and completed in 1897 and the 
Chrysler. Strangely enough, both got their starts with Buick. Basa a _ fs minutes of the first directors’ meeting. 
It is related by Arthur Pound in ‘“The Turning Whee!l’’, that . _ , 
Nash got his chance in 1910 when the bankers took over control 
of G. M. Nash was given the job of president of Buick and his 
works manager was none other than Walter Chrysler. “Both 
were extraordinary men, self-made, strong willed yet versatile, 
possessing in varying degrees qualities of leadership, financial 
acumen and market wisdom,” says Pound. Nash originally 
had been a Durant-Dort carriage man. From Buick he went to 
the presidency of General Motors. 
Pound comments upon Chrysler thus: “A product of 


D. E. RALSTON 
General Sales Manager, Olds Motor 
Works. 


The Oldsmobile plant at Lansing to- ee ; 
day is one of the finest, and in modern- , d _ wieiiaedia att ; The verve that distinguished the little 
ness and efficiency is a match for any in oO i re ew ef Curve Dash Olds of 1900 is present in 
the industry. The little building on ' 24 : aa this Oldsmobile Eight of 1933. The 
River Street where the first car was built quality of eye appeal present in the 

quaint 1900 job is seen in the 1933 


could not house even the fender stamping BOE eral ee the pecitiion 


machines of the present day. ee eee 
me A ak Ed 
Here is the Curve Dash Oldsmobile, one 


of the most famous vehicles of its day. 
Production began early in 1900 and 
continued until 1905, when the total 
had reached 13,000. It was a one-cylin- 
der, of course, and weighed 580 pounds. 
Its construction was unique in its day, 
because the motor 
and transmission 
were mounted on 


a special frame. 


So “dolled up’’ automobiles are not new, 
either. This 1907 Oldsmobile sedan, with 
its imitation caned finish, is an example of 
early ornamentation. The front compart- 
ment is innocent of doors and windows. Yet 
it represented immense strides in engineering. 
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P § N = I A C western railroading, he was brought by Nash to Buick from 


the American Locomotive Works at Pittsburgh. A genius at 
plant organization, he soon lifted that burden from Mr. Nash’s 
shoulders and when Mr. Nash became president of General 
Motors, Mr. Chrysler succeeded to the chief responsibility of 
Buick, there to remain until 1920.”’ 

Nash staged a financial comeback for General Motors. Good 
earnings enabled the company to anticipate notes, add to the 
surplus and enlarge plants. For 1912 earnings rose slightly. 
In the next year they were more than doubled on a thirty per 
cent increase in sales, pure evidence that the reorganized Gen- 
eral Motors was finding itself an efficient manufacturer. 

In building up the General Motors of the first decade Durant 
admittedly bought many so called cats and dogs that figured 
in the picture for a while, only to be discarded when the 
crucial test showed they did not belong. For instance, he 
took on Elmore because of its two-cycle engine. At that time 
we were thinking that perhaps two cycles might be something 
worth while. But it wasn’t. The same thing applied to the 
friction-drive Cartercar. Rainier took the count. But not all 
of Durant’s buys were fadeouts. The roll call at the end of the 


HARRY J. KLINGLER 
General Manager, Pontiac 
Motor Company. 








A. W. L. GILPIN first two years disclosed the trend toward diversity in manu- 
General Sales Manager facture which later was to become one of the most distinguish- 
Pontiac Motor Company. ing features of General Motors. The family at the end of the 


first two years included: 
Champion Ignition Company (later AC Spark Plug Com- 
: ; pany), Flint, Mich.; Reliance Motor Truck Company, Owosso, 
oo aca fn aa Mich.; Rainier Motor Company, Saginaw, Mich.; Michigan 
The car which this check pur- Motor Castings Company, Flint; Welch Motor Car Company, 
chased was recently repurchased Pontiac, Mich.; Cadillac Motor Car Company, Detroit; 
from a used car dealer in Indiana Wilcox-Church Company, Jackson, Mich.; Michigan Auto 
and is now on exhibition at the Parts Company, Detroit; Rapid Motor Vehicle Company, 
Pontiac Motor Company’s plant. Pontiac; Cartercar Company, Pontiac; Ewing Automobile 
Company, Geneva, Ohio; Elmore Manufacturing Company, 
Clyde, Ohio; Dow Rim Company, New York City; Northway 
Motor and Manufacturing Company, Detroit; National Motor 
Cab Company; stock interests in the Maxwell-Briscoe Manu- 
facturing Company, United Motors Company and Lansden 
Electric. 
Then Durant went after the Ford Motor Company and the 
Thomas Flyer, two promising youngsters of the day. The 


This cancelled check was in pay- 


In road-testing during 
the proving of Pontiacs, 
there is no adherence to 
the broad highways or 
test-track of smooth con- 
crete; a bit of a finishing 
filip is given to the test 
by bumping over the 
above ‘‘washboard,’’ 
made of railroad ties set 
part-way in the ground. 


















This machine produces 
three-quarters of a mile 
of tubing for exhaust 
_ “ pipes every hour. The 
= we — ribbon of flat sheet steel 
; . —— ; = seen entering the ma- 
wn her ; . chine at the extreme left 


Original home of Pontiac, at comes out neatly rolled 
7 = as-tight. 
Pontiac, Mich. The town was and sealed gas-tig 
quite a noted vehicle center 
in 1907, with seven buggy 
and wagon companies. Inter- 
ests connected with the Pon- 
tiac Buggy Company decided 
upon a hazard of new 
fortunes in that year, and 
went into the automobile 
business. In 1909 the! 
company joined General 
Motors, now being the 
Pontiac Motor Co. 














_ 
Pye ee 





The Pontiac Motor Com- 
pany plant as it is today, 
grown to great propor- 
tions when compared 
with the original build- 
ing that changed over 
from horse-drawn to gas- 
driven buggies in 1907. 























A forerunner of the pres- 
ent Pontiac Straight 
Eight. A remarkable A Pontiac of 1933, streamlined for beauty, 










thing about the building fleet and powerful. Whereas the original ¢ 
of these early models was car of 1907 had but two cylinders, the 1933 
that the chassis of each model has cight. The wheelbase has grown 
one was the work of a from ninety-six to 115 inches, and the bod- 
single master mechanic. jes are now by Fisher, with no-draft 
ventilation. 
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CADILLAC 


Ford deal has become a Durant legend. The story goes that Model A one-cylinder Cadillac, 


the sage of Dearborn was willing to sell for eight million dollars. 1902. Interchangability of parts 
enabled this car to win the Dewar 
Standardization Trophy. 


Durant was turned down by his bankers. I’m wondering 
what would have happened if they had not. 

To all of us at that time the Thomas Flyer looked like the 
better buy, for that car had just won the famous around-the- 
world race promoted by the New York Times. E. R. Thomas 
and Durant could not see eye to eye and the deal did not 
materialize. 

Meanwhile Durant consummated an international alliance 
that was to prove not only beneficial to General Motors but 
also to our northern neighbor Canada. He interested the 
McLaughlins of Canada, old-time makers of fine carriages. 
Out of the liaison he started grew the present General Motors 
of Canada, Ltd., one of the strong industries of Canada 
and an important unit of the General Motors family. 

Financial difficulties threw Durant into a tail spin in 1910 
which broke his control of the holding company. It was taken 
over by the bankers and rebuilding started. Nash and Chrysler 
figured importantly in the reconstruction. Durant started to 
rebuild his fortunes independently. He brought to light Louis 
Chevrolet, then one of the speed kings. Chevrolet had gained 
some prominence by winning the Cobe Cup road race at 
Crown Point, Ind., in a Buick. Chevrolet not only was a dare- 
devil driver but a skilled mechanic with a vision of a small car 
and a six-cylinder job. Durant saw possibilities in them. 

Starting the climb back Durant allied himself with the Flint 
Wagon Works and organized the Little Motor Car Company, 
named after Bill Little, now with the Bearings Company of 
America. They came into the market with a small four- 
cylinder runabout selling at around $650, designed to compete 
with Ford. 

While this was going on, Louis Chevrolet 
was carrying on experimental work in a small 
plant on West Grand Boulevard in Detroit. 

From his experiments sprang the Chevrolet 
Motor Company of Michigan on November 3, 
1911, with Louis Chevrolet, William H. Little 


FISHER 
President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Cadil- 
lac Motor Car Co, 


J. C. CHICK 
General Sales Manager, Cadillac 
Motor Car Company. 


This picture of a 
Cadillac V-8 staff car 
in a shell-torn village 
is but one of many 
showing the yeoman 
service Cadillacs ren- 
dered in the war. 


While the course of de- 
velopment of most cars 
with beginnings in the 
early 1900’s led through 
one, two, four, six and, 
perhaps, eight cylinders, 
Cadillac boldly stepped 


from fours to V-eights, in 
1914. Now Cadillac has 
not only eights, but 
twelves and sixteens. 
Above is a 1933 V-16, with 
a special aerodynamic 
body by Fleetwood, shown 
at the World’s Fair. 


Here is Prince Chichibou ~ 


A 1933 La Salle 4-door 
Sedan. Thirty-one years 
have elapsed since Cadil- 
lac’s first car, and the de- 
mand of the times is now 
for unstinted beauty, color, 
smartness. 


(rear left), eldest brother 
s of the Japanese Emperor, 
leaving a Japanese temple, Cadillac-La Salle plant, 
Detroit, where the aim is 
precision rather than mass 


production. 


Cadillac had become important in 
the automotive industry by i910. 
In that year it was housed in the 
above factory building at Cass and 
Amsterdam Avenues, Detroit. 


Here is F. S. Bennett at the wheel of No. 2 of the three Cadillacs that 

won the Dewar standardization trophy in 1908. The cars were taken 

apart at the Brooklands track, the parts jumbled together, re- 

assembled and then put through a 500-mile test. Cadillac won the 
trophy twice. 
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WILLIAM S. 
KNUDSEN 
Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, General Motors 
Corporation, in charge 
of all car and body 
manufacturing opera- 
tions in the United 
States and Canad 


R. H. GRANT 
Vice-President of General Motors 
in Charge of Sales. 


Assos 


Aerial view of General Motors Proving 

Ground, Milford, Mich., where day and 

night cars and trucks are driven over test 
roads and hills of the toughest kind. 


“‘Roughest Road in the World’’—General Motors 
Proving Ground. 


CHARLES T. FISHER 
Vice-President, General Motors Corp. 


GENERAL MOTORS AR(¢ 


Vice-President of Gen- 
eral Motors in Charge 


A million and a half American motorists this year were given the opportunity 
to use this ballot and ballot box in voting on how they wanted their 1934 
General Motors cars built. General Motors goes to the same pains to find out 
what people want in automobiles through the Customer Research Staff as to 
find out how to build them better in General Motors Research Laboratories. 


CHARLES F. 
KETTERING 


of Research. 


Some 75 companies comprise General 
Motors, manufacturing and selling a 
diversity of products around the world. 
General Motors contributes directly 
or indirectly to the incomes of hundreds 
of thousands of people. In each of these 
cities it carries on one or more enter- 


Detroit, Flint, Saginaw, Bay City, der 


Lansing, Pontiac, Milford, Méich.; 
Toledo, Norwood, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Warren, Ohio; Buffalo, Tarry- 
town, Lockport, Rochester, New York 
City, N. Y.; Indianapolis, Anderson, 
Muncie, Ind.; Newark, Bloomfield, 
Deepwater Point, N. J.; Bristol, Meri- 


Trail blazers of progress. 
Research chemists search- 
ing out the secrets of gaso- 


line efficiency. 


' 
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Oo. E. HUNT 
Vice-President, General Motors Cor- 
poration, in Charge of Engineering. 













One bite of this 
machine in a sheet 
» * of steel—and there’s 
another fender for a 
General Motors car. 






Piercing the clouds like a 
prophecy cleaving the 
mists of time. Transconti- 
nental & Western Air’s 
new Douglas all-metal 
liner. 
















Art and Color Section, Fisher 
Body Corporation. Making 
the clay model or pattern of 
a special streamlined Cadillac 
V-16 body, which will later 
be fabricated in hardwood 
and steel. 
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Cc. E. WILSON 
Vice-President, General Mo- 
tors Corporation, supervising 
accessory and household ap- 
You find General Motor's cars pilance divisions. 
on all the highways of the 
world. Here is a Buick climb- 
ing Europe’s highest moun- 
tain road, the Stelvio, north- 
ern Italy, 8,454 feet. 







General Motors 
Exhibit Building, A 
Century of Progress 
Exposition. Millions 
thronged the not-to- 
be-forgotten wonders 


displayed here. 












JOHN J. 
SCHUMANN, JR. 
President of General 
Motors Acceptance 
Corporation. Through 
this company and Gen- 
eral Exchange Insur- 
ance Corporation, Gen- 
eral Motors rounds out 
its service to its dealers 
and the public by pro- 
viding a time payment 












ruck, Century of 
gress Exposition. 





| 


cea Motors Institute, 
Flir9 Mich., recognized 





eee ponent 
nicajtrade schools in the a sales Of its 
products and insurance 


coun’ ° : 
try service On Cars. 














To encourage craftsmanship 
the Fisher Body Corpora- 
tion organized the Fisher H. J. C. HENDERSON 
Body Craftsman’s Guild for 
This beautiful mini- 
ature model Napoleonic 
coach is the work of one of 
these boys, to whom a four- 
year university scholarship 
was awarded. 
the Guild is offering 24 
scholarships, ranging from 
$500 to $5000. 





W. A. FISHER 
President, Fisher Body 
Corporation. 
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greater part of the last decade, distributions of cash and Gen- 
eral Motors stock to employes was so generous that many 
workmen achieved a modest fortune. While preserving a strong 
financial position—as evidenced by the Corporation’s record 
through the depression period—a generous dividend policy 
has been followed. From sixty to sixty-five per cent of earnings 
available for dividends was distributed with the result that the 
investing public learned to look with confidence upon the stock. 
The ownership of General Motors now is divided among 
355,000 stockholders, located in practically every nook and cor- 
ner of the United States and some in other countries. 

Perhaps because its executives have been so intent upon 
improvement of manufacturing facilities and product, one of 
the remarkable characteristics of General Motors has been the 
absence of effort to capitalize its strong position in the direction 
of monopoly. After the first flush of property acquisition passed, 
the institution’s phenomenal growth has been achieved by 
expanding the public serviceability of the members of the 
family rather than by buying up competing properties. The 
institution has refrained from any attempt to control primary 
production of basic raw materials. It is significant that most 
of the present automotive divisions of General Motors were 
brought in within those first few months after the founding in 
1908 as is disclosed by the dates of acquisition: Buick Motor 
Company, 1908; Olds Motor Works, 1908; Oakland Motor 
Company (now Pontiac Motor Company), 1909; Cadillac 
Motor Car Company, 1909; Chevrolet, 1918; Fisher Body 
Corporation, 1919; General Motors Truck Corporation, a 
merger of several of the truck companies bought in earlier days 
and Yellow Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company, which 
took over various of the commercial vehicle operations, includ- 
ing General Motors Truck, in the post-war development period. 

It is noticeable in this list that none represents an acquisition 
for the purpose of swallowing a competitor, but rather for the 
purpose of rounding out manufacturing facilities. Although 
one of America’s greatest consumers of steel, General Motors 
has no ore lands; a mighty consumer of coal it owns no coal 
mines. It has, however, developed its own manufacturing 
facilities until it is true that most of its varied products are 
almost completely of General Motors make. 
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Manager of Sales, Advertising and 
Service, Fisher Body Corporation. 























This year 

















Comfort and safety are 
not confined to soft cush- 
ions and sturdy body work 
—there is also ventilation. 
Fisher No-Draft is the 
original built-in system for 
closed cars, a great com- 
fort and health feature. 










Fisher Body Plant No. 1, 

Flint, Mich. This great 

plant provides 2,000,000 

square feet of floor space. 

Fisher plants are also oper- 

ated in 15 other American 
cities. 









— For strength and perfection 
of contour, body panels— 
front, rear, sides—are 
stamped from steel. A steel 
faced die for a rear panel is 
here receiving its finishing 
touches. This huge die will 
be installed in a giant 
press and the panels formed 
under heavy pressure. 













This may look like the touching 
off of a military mine; it is really 
just a peaceful flash-welding opera- 
tion at a Fisher Body plant. The 
four sides of the body, die-stamped 
in steel, are thus welded together. 
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G. M. EXPORT 


Overtaking this ancient 
camel-drawn, thatched-roor 
cart, two Chevrolets paused 
near the Chambal River, 
India, to make this study 
of contrasts. The motors 
cover more ground in an 
hour than the camels do in 









Included also in the General Motors overseas operations 
group is the Adam Opel A. G. plant at Riisselheim, 
Germany. At this plant Opel passenger cars and Blitz 
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Abroad as well as at home, large scale General Motors manufacturing activities are 
found. Here is the Vauxhall Motors, Ltd., plant at Luton, England, where Vauxhall 
motor cars and Bedford trucks are built. 


JAMES D. MOONEY 
* Vice-President, General 
Motors Corporation in 
charge of Overseas Opera- 
tions. 





When royalty rides abroad, it 
is likely to choose a General © 
Motors vehicle. Here Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands, 
is leaving the royal palace at 
The Hague, in her Cadillac. 


FRIGtIODAT RE 





H. W. NEWELL 
Vice-President in 
charge of sales, Frigid- 

aire Corporation. 





E. G. BIECHLER 
President and General 
Manager, Frigidaire 

Corporation. 





The Frigidaire Corporation is doing a 
great part of the work of inducting the 
world into a new era of liveability and ; - = ae 

comfort. It is producing not alone SIS get ° aie. ee 
refrigerating machinery, but air con- = re pe 
ditioning apparatus for homes and 
public buildings. This is an airplane 
view of the compressor and air 
conditioning plant at Dayton, Ohio. 


An airplane view of the household 
cabinet and porcelain plant of the 
Frigidaire Corporation at Moraine 
City, Ohio. This is the largest electric 
refrigeration plant in the world. 


A 10-ton Frigidaire super-power com 
pressor, for air conditioning of buildings. 
One of General Motors’ newest products. 
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G. M. of CANADA, LTD. 





General Motors of Canada 
plants and stations span the 
Dominion from coast to 
coast, contributing immeas- 
urably to employment in 
lumber camps textile mills, 
iron and steel establishments 
and many other industries. 
Above is the Walkerville 
plant, where-automobile en- 
gines are made. 








































In 1867 Robert McLaughlin | ee eee of 
began building carriages in , G ONC AD x a eg Ua . . I 
this little shop at Enniskillen, : / a alt a | “7 7 =, 









A, Home 
Ontario. It became an im- GENERAL MOTORS me CHEVROLET TRUCKS 
portant industry and in 1907 
the McLaughlin Motor Car 
Company was formed with 
R. S. McLaughlin as head. 
As the industry expanded, 
other lines were added, and 
General Motors of Canada, 










H. A. BROWN 
General Manager, General 
Motors of Canada, Ltd. 























Limited, was born. a A McLaughlin-Buick limousine of 1910. This was a four- 
i! cylinder model, equipped with one of the early-type wind- 
© shields, pioneered in Canada by McLaughlin-Buick. 





R. S. McLAUGHLIN 
7] President, General Motors 
of Canada, Limited. 






H. J. FORSYTHE 
President and Gen- 
eral Manager, Hy- 
att Roller Bearing 

Company. 













General Motors is active in nearly all lines in which the gaso- 
line engine is a factor and in many fields where the electric 
motor is a factor. The principal contribution to national prog- 
ress has been in the field of transportation: highway, through 
passenger cars, trucks and buses; marine and rail, through 
Diesel engines; air, through the manufacture of airplanes 
and the operation of air lines. Department of Commerce figures 
disclose that the General Motors air lines, grouped in the 
recently formed North American Aviation, Inc., were the most 
important haulers of passengers in the United States during 





















































A recent airplane view of the Hyatt Roller 
Bearing Company, at Harrison, N. J. Com- 





prising twenty-one buildings, it is one of the Part of the Hyatt plant in those old the first six months of 1933. 
largest roller bearing manufacturing plants in bicycle days. Even then Hyatt had The outstanding producer beyond the transportation field is 
the world. a finished product. Frigidaire, with its electric refrigerator and newly developed 


air conditioning products. 

When President Sloan takes stock today he finds upwards of 
seventy-five subsidiary and affiliated companies in General 
Motors, the more important being grouped as follows: 

Eight passenger and commercial car units; ten Fisher Body ‘ 
units; fourteen accessory and parts units; three household 
appliance companies; seven aviation companies; twenty-two 
overseas units; five financing, insurance and accounting units; 
six real estate units; four miscellaneous units and three research 
and training units. 

Manufacturing or assembly operations are carried on in 
thirty-six American communities and in eleven foreign coun- 
tries. The various international activities have been expanded 
until they extend into a total of 110 different countries. 

This has been no more than a rough pencil sketch of the 
youth embarking upon his real career, which we set out to dis- 
cuss in this article. The youth is too large to draw in detail 
in this condensed space. However, standing back to view the 
drawing I am content to let it stand. An able historian has 
presented the complete picture elsewhere. It was my purpose 
to quickly personify the institution. I refuse to be led into 
viewing it as a colossus. I still see General Motors as the 
strapping youth, trained, fit and sobered by a realization of 
the tremendous national responsibility it faces in the years 
to come. | 


Six years’ growth of the Inland 
Manufacturing Company, Day- 
‘ ton, are shown in this picture. 
Beginning with the buildings in 
the background, the plant was 
progressively enlarged in 1927 
and 1929. Here are made steer- 
ing wheels, metal-rubber running 
boards, and other hard and soft 
rubber and moulded products. 


Guide Lamp Corporation 

plant, Anderson, Ind. — ee 

Starting as a lamp repair 

business at Cleveland in 

1906, Guide Lamp pro- 
oy fe. duced the first electric 

General Manager, Guide y headlight in 1908. In 1928 

it joined General Motors. 
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DE WITT PAGE 
President, New Depar- 
ture Manufacturing Co. 


A New Deal in railroad locomotion. 

ft eimai el Tsui, ; ; This high-speed, light-weight, 

TheNew Departure Manu- Ss Bia, ite atnel aura ttt eae rina stream-lined passenger train now 

facturing Company be- Seat a under construction will be powered 

gan operations in this en a be ib / by a 12-cylinder, 600 h.p. V-type 

little building in Bristol, = ~ ' a - Winton-Diesel, burning a non-ex- 

era ae alg , a oe plosive fuel. This engine will soon be 
. “a completed. 


G. W. CODRINGTON 
President and General 
3 2 : ; Manager, Winton Engine 
F.S. KIMMERLING Combined plants of the New St : Corporation. 
President and Gen- Departure Manufacturing Com- aan ie aie a , Winton Engine 
eral Manager, AC — pany as they exist today at a ae ) Corporation 
Spark Plug Co. “ a Bristol, Meriden and Hartford, ; 3 #: oh Er Cleveland, Ohio. 
Conn. = Plant where the 
; new Winton- 
, Diesel motors are 
§ The present AC Spark Plug plant at —_ — . . built. 
Flint, Mich., where many automo- 


| In a corner of the tive products are now turned out. 


| Buick plant at Flint, 
marked by the oval, suse 
the first AC Spark ™ 
Plugs were manu- g# 
factured in 1908. 


Packard Electric 
Company factory, 
Warren, Ohio, as it 


appeared in 1903. 


Packard Plant No. 1, Warren, Ohio, 
where automotive electric cable prod- B. N. MacGREGOR 
ucts are manufactured. The company ik. Seecldent aa 
now operates three plants. 3 General Manager, 
Packard Electric Com- 
pany. 


J. H. DAVIS, General Manager, 
Moraine Products Co., Dayton, Ohio. 


Anderson, Ind., plant of Delco-Remy 
Corp., producing Klaxon horns, Delco 
batteries, automotive parts and acces- 


When General Motors purchased United 
Motors, the Harrison Radiator Corpora- 
tion became a General Motors subsidiary. 
The present plant, shown above, was com- 
pleted in 1924, and occupies an entire : za 
city block in Lockport. 5 ; a , , 
: : F. C. KROEGER, 
—_ Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
B. D. KUNKLE, Pres. and . ; 
Gen. Mgr., Delco gee : “ Delco-Remy Corp. 


ucts Corp. 


4 


© First plant of the Harrison 
' Radiator Corp., Lockport, 
N. Y., occupied in 1910, where 
the cellular, or “honeycomb” HALBLEIB 
type of automobile radiator President and 
designed by Herbert C. . - General Man- 
Harrison, was manufactured. =~ f ager, Delco 
. . Appliance 
Corp. 


E. A. 


Delco Products Corp., Dayton, Ohio, 
home of Lovejoy shock absorbers. 


F. A. OBERHEU Plant of the Delco 
President and General Manager, United Motors Appliance Corpora- 
Service, Inc. tion, at Rochester, 
Its headquarters at Detroit, United Motors Service, N. Y., where are 
Inc., provides authorized national sales and service manufactured many 
in the United States and Canada through 25 branches electric and gas 
and several thousand service stations for Delco-Remy appliances. 
and North East starting, lighting and ignition sys- 
tems, Harrison radiators, Delco-Lovejoy shock 
absorbers, AC products, Delco batteries and many 
other automotive products. 





In the air, but still in touch with the ground. The big 
air-liners of the Eastern Air Transport carry 2-way 
radio apparatus, allowing constant communication with 
the ground or with other airplanes in flight. Both radio 
telephone and telegraph signals are used. 


ay Bi 


Doing 170 with fifteen passengers, crew and cargo 

—another modern version of the Tale of the Magic 

Carpet. This Curtiss-Wright Condor of the Eastern 

Air Transport, Inc., lands its passengers in Miami 
12 hours after leaving New York. 


The space in the wings of a huge 
Transcontinental & Western Air 
liner is utilized for cargo. Of all- 
metal construction, the wings 
are immensely strong. The 
“stevedores” work from the 
ground up, not from the deck 
down, as in sea-going craft. And 
the hatch is not “battened down.” 
It is “battened up.” 


First of the fleet of giant Douglas 
all-metal air-liners designed arid 
built for Transcontinental & 
Western Air, known as the 
“Lindbergh Line.” This ship 
has already proven itself to be 
the finest example of aeronauti- 
cal speed and passenger safety 
ever produced. 
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INNERAL MOTORS’ aviation interests 

include both the manufacture and opera- 
tion of airplanes, grouped in General Aviation 
Corporation and North American Aviation, Inc., 
which control: 
General Aviation Manufacturing Corporation, 
which has among its products an all-metal 10- 
passenger plane of 180 m.p.h. speed. 


The B/J Aircraft Corporation, making army and 
navy planes. 

Eastern Air Transport, Inc., operating a passen- 
ger line from New York to Miami, via Wash- 
ington. 

Western Air Express Corporation, connecting 
San Diego, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Chey- 
enne, E] Paso, Amarillo, Denver and Pueblo. 


Transcontinental Air Transport, Inc., a holding 
company for— 


Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc., the 
Coast-to-Coast line. 


Another interest is Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Santa Monica, Cal., building commercial and 
military planes. 


E. R. Breech, chairman of the 
board and president of North 
American Aviation, Inc.; 


ern Air, Inc.; member of the 

executive committee of Trans- 

continental & Western Air, 

Inc.; president of General 

Aviation Manufacturing Cor- 
poration. 


I 


Two 700 h. p. engines 
drive the new Douglas 
air liner, looking like a 
huge flying fish from 
below, on its 

way. 


This modernistic interior 
of “tomorrow’s transpor- 
tation today” lacks 
nothing in the way of old- 
fashioned comfort. Daily 
schedules between New 
York and Miami are 
maintained with these 
Curtiss-Wright Condors 
operated by the Eastern 
Air Transport. 


The transportation of to- 


morrow at your door today! 
In a moment these passengers, 
headed for Miami, will be 
slipping out of a wintry sky 
into the blue heaven of a 
southern summer. 


Pleasant dreams and happy land- 
ings! Here, in the first plane 
with sleeping accommodations. 
Miss Frances Lamkin, of Atlanta, 
has retired, and Miss Hudson, 
the flying hostess, is saying good- 
night before drawing the cur- 
tains. 
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Dreams Do Come True 

An Automobile Omelet 

Between Hay and Grass 
Paging John Chick 
- ee + 
By 
Chris Sinsabau 
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A* EDITOR’S DREAM come 


true! Over the years that 


span the gap between the pioneer | 


days of yesterday and the modern 
present, it has been the ambition 
of this columnist to be turned 
loose on an anniversary number 
like this, with full power to go 
the limit in sentimentalizing the 
romantic past and take the 
reader step by step through the 
cycles of the past quarter-cen- 
tury. I’ve had my fling—I don’t 
care if school doesn’t keep. 

I’ve been able to drag old John 
Wetmore from his retirement in 
California and have him write 
the reminiscences of the dean of 
automobile editors; I’ve un- 
earthed Roy Pelletier and had 
him tell you of the glory that 
was the Old _ Pontchartrain’s; 
Eric Lubeck has done his stuff 
in making you see the differences 
between the ways of the sales 


manager of yesterday and today; | 


Col. Gilbreath tells you how the 
automobile industry has helped 
build our modern highway sys- 
tem and, incidentally, writes the 
log of the famous Indiana-Pa- 
cific pathfinding trip of 1913; and 


so on, ad infinitum, ad lib. And, | 


boy, what a kick your humble 
servant got in writing “General 
Motors’ Yesterday, Today, To- 
morrow!” It all goes to make an 
automobile omelet, which I hope 
“my public” will enjoy. 

a ES Eo 


I HATE TO BRAG in this pre- 
curtain call, but after going over 
the page proofs of this 148-page | 
issue of Automotive Daily News, | 
dedicated to the silver anniver- 
sary of General Motors, I sorta 
feel as if the editorial depart- 
ment has done a fairly good job. 
It seems as if every point of the 
anniversary compass has _ been | 
covered. 

We'd like to take credit for the 
advertising media section, for we 
regard it as the most unique de- 
partment ever put out by any 
publication other than a Printer’s | 
Ink or an Advertising Age, but | 
we're fair-minded—that idea was 
the publisher’s—his baby—and all 
we had to do with it was to dig 
up the editorial] matter that filled | 
the columns that weren’t used by | 
newspapers, magazines and other 
media. 

And we'll leave it to you—is it 
all a good job? 


* 


AFTER THIS BIT of bragga- 
docio, the cotumn will slip back 
to its normal character and dis- 
cuss everyday affairs—what’s go- 
ing on in the industry today, for 
instance. This is the time of the} 
year which best can be described 
as between hay and _s grass. 
They’re still selling 1933 cars and 
the 1934 stuff hasn’t started to 


* * 


Used Car Price Balances Undisturbed 
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Next Twenty-five Years 


of General Motors Corp. 


| 











By ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
President, General Motors Corp. 


(es) MOTORS is now observing its twenty-fifth | 
anniversary. Measured by the usual standards, | 
‘twenty-five years is not such a very long period of time. | 
It is not even as long as the conventional generation of | 
/ human life, which is usually put at thirty. Measured, | 


however, by the age of the youthful and vigorous automo- | 
| bile industry, twenty-five years is a long and significant | 
| period. 

When I say to our great dealer organization and to the | 
|great body of General Motors employes that General | 
'Motors is now observing its twenty-fifth anniversary I | 
like to think that we are doing so, not with the idea of | 
‘merely celebrating twenty-five years of progress and) 
achievement, but rather because we wish to affirm our | 








_ ‘By Figures Set In First Official Guide 


Oo 


Prices Based on Actual 


Sales Prove Much 


H ~her 


Than Had Been Expecved 


By E. M. 


HE new NADA used car 
pear Dec. 1. 


T 


LUBECK 
Detroit, Nov. 28. 
market report book will ap- 


It is to be the guide for the dealers for 


their used car operations from the date of its issuance. 


I have seen it. 


In the language of the trade, it is a 


knockout, just the thing dealers always have wanted— 


whether it is state or local, 


the book would not represent theO———— 


dealers of the country or who 
built up any fear that it would 
be a big wolf is just as wrong 
as wrong can be. 

A glance through the guide 
shows that the big surprise to the 
dealer will be the fact that the 
prices on used cars quoted, based 
on actual sales results, have not 


| : : f : a 
|faith in the future and dedicate our twenty-five years of ‘Seep. Gentes dave to: entneel 


/experience to still greater progress and achievement. 


| joicing. It can also be the occasion for serious reflection 
| about the past and the years that lie ahead. And so it is 
| with our twenty-fifth anniversary in General Motors. We 
'can take pardonable pride in our rise to a dominant posi- 
tion in the industry. But more importantly we should | 
consider how in the next twenty-five years General Motors | 
'can more fully discharge its responsibilities to members 
‘of the General Motors family, to the great industry of | 
which we are a part, and to American civilization. 

In a general way, the past twenty-five years might be | 
described as an era of broad technological development | 
bearing vitally upon the country’s growth. In this field | 
the automobile industry has played a leading part—and | 
General Motors, through its laboratories, its proving | 


A New Year’s observance can be the occasion for re- | 


uate the dealers’ present used 
ear stocks. The contrary is 
}true. What is more in- 


|teresting as well as significant 
|'for the future, is the fact that 
| 20,000 dealers from every section 
of the country contributed the 
data and details from which the 
price schedules were compiled. 
Prices Hold Up 

The sales prices of the last 
thirty days and sworn to by the 
dealers are actually higher than 
expected, due probably to the 
fact that there has been a stead- 
ily rising market on used cars 
all through the fall months in 
every section of the United States. 

This is again an important 
point for the attention of the car 
manufacturer who, prior to the 





(Continued on Page 6) | 





Month’s Sales” | Buick’s F irst 1934 Models 


Break Records 
Of Five Years 


Washington, Nov. 28.—Prelimi- 
nary estimates of the value of 
retail sales of new automobiles, | 
computed from number of cars 
sold, as reported by the National 
Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, show an increase of 103 | 
per cent for October over Octo- | 
ber, 1932, and a decrease of 16.1 | 
per cent as compared with Sep-| ; : awa 
tember this year, according te ee. Sak at tae eee -_ 
Willard L. Thorp, director o e | : ; . 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | dent Harlow Curtice, recently = 
Commerce. Prices during Octo- | 
ber, this year, remained approx- | 
imately the same as in Septem- | 
ber. 

This 
years that sales in October have | 
been greater than in October of | 
the previous year. The Septem- | 


Come Off 


Flint, Nov. 27.—The first 
| Buick cars of the new 1934 line 
came through final assembly at 
the local plant today, and from 
now on production will be pushed 
so that dealers in all parts of the 
country will be stocked with new 
cars by the date of the formal 
announcement. As yet this has 
not been given out. 

There was no formal ceremony 








Detroit, Nov. 27.—With passen- | 





break. However, this is to be a 
short season, for already the 
spoor of next year’s trail is ap- 
parent. Packard, Studebaker and 
Nash are on the market; Buick 
on Monday turned out its first 
1934 model, but hasn’t told us 


(Continued on Page 10) 


(Continued on Page 12) | ger automobile sales in October | 
;more than double those of Octo- 
ber, 1932, practically complete | 
figures announced by R. L. Polk | 
& Co. today indicated that last 
month’s total sales would exceed | 
136,000 cars. 


Reports from 44 of the 48 states | 


Complete October and 
first ten months, 1933-1932, 





passenger car registration 
figures on pages 30-32-33. 





October Sales 136,000 Cars, 
ste feat dine Jn sve’ Is Estimate Made by Polk 


Line at Flint 


stalled as the company’s chief 
executive, watched the operations 
along with William S. Knudsen, 
executive vice-president of G. M., 
and Richard H. Grant, the cor- | 
poration’s vice-president in charge 
of sales. 

It is worthy of being written 
into the records that today’s cere- 


| mony also marked the formal 


introduction of General Motors’ 
new feature, “knee-action wheels,” | 
for of course Buick is thus 
equipped. 


in the country showed an in- 
crease of 116 per cent over Octo- 


| ber of last year, when total sales 


for the month amounted to 63,195. 
The revised estimate of 136,000 | 
sales in October compares with | 
157,976 in September. 
Previous estimates of motor | 
(Continued on Page 24) 


'a real guide and any dealer or dealers organization, 


who has had any fear that 


submission of the code, was fear- 
ful that such used car sales data 
as might be collected under the 
code would show bed rock prices 
and that such low prices would 
force owners of used cars to keep 
them rather than trade them in 
for new cars at this time. 

It appears to this writer that 
when the dealers get the books, 
which will be in the very near 
future, they will be able to go 
out and get business on the new 
ears for 1934 easily and without 
much resistance on the part of 
the public as to the values of 
present cars, which presages a 
rush of mighty good business on 
new car sales for 1934. 

An analysis of the price sched- 
ules reveals that there has been 
a sort of uncontrolled market on 
used cars for the past sixty days. 
Dealers who, as a rule, have han- 
dled used cars on an ultracon- 
servative basis in the past, have 
been a little more liberal than 
usual in their trade allowances. 
This probably is the answer to 

(Continued on Page 16) 


Increase Made 
In Financing 


Of New Cars 


Washington, Nov. 28.—Prelimi- 
nary estimates of the dollar vol- 
ume of retail financing of new 
cars showed an increase of ap- 
proximately 123 per cent for Oc- 
tober as compared with October, 
1932, reports the Department of 


| Commerce. 


The department said that al- 
though the figures represent a 


| decrease of 14.4 per cent from the 


previous month this year, the de- 
crease is much less than for the 


similar period during previous 
years. 
The increase of financing in 


| October of 123 per cent compares 


with the increase of 103 per cent 
in the dollar value of retail sales 
of new automobiles for the same 
period. 

The estimates are based upon 
the figures reported to the Bureau 
of the Census by a sample group 
of large finance companies that 
have been in continuous operation 
since 1929. The dollar volume of 
these organizations represents 
over two-thirds of the business 
written by all finance companies 
reporting to the Census. 





Will Do For Dealers 
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NADA Explains Workings of Official Guide Book 
Tells What New Book 


St. Louis, Nov. 27. —In ‘order ‘that dealers may have a 


better understanding of the 


amount of work involved in 


the compilation of the Official Used Car Guide, what it 
is, and what it will do for the dealer, the National Auto- 
mobile Dealers Assn. has issued a statement outlining the 
history, ideals and aims of those who have been charged 
with the compilation of the code manual, and also describ- 


ing the methods used in arriving at the used car price 
a a 


allowances. 

This statement, which will later | 
be issued in bulletin form, is as 
follows: 

“Volumes have 
during the past 10 years on the 
subject of used car control meth- 
ods. Trade publications, sales 
executives, dealers, and hundreds 
of other individuals have dis- 
cussed this problem pro and con | 


in an effort to find a solution to| cars including trucks up to %-ton | 


what is admittedly the greatest 
evil existent in the automobile 
industry. 

‘Individuals and _ groups) 
through private enterprise have 
attempted to meet the problem | 


with various types of used car | 


manuals but without achieving | 
any real measure of success due | 
to competitive conditions within 
the industry, the diversity of | 
opinion as to values and other 
causes beyond their control. 


Fair Trade at Last 


“Now, however, for the first | 
time in the history of the auto- 


mobile industry, the retail dealers | 
have banded themselves together | 


under a code of fair trade prac- 
tices. 
through the National Recovery 
Act which gives official sanction 
to the code and provides a cen- 
tralized authoritative bureau, en- 
tirely non-partisan and assuring 
positive protection to the public, 
the manufacturer and the dealer. 

“Under the authority of the Na- 
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’s Dollar 
Tires Tuned to Banish Tiring Effects 


tional Recovery Administration, 
| the National Automobile Dealers 
| Assn. has been delegated the re- 
sponsibility for compiling the 
sales statistics and publishing the 
Official Guide. 

“It is provided that an Official 
| Guide shall be published which 
| carries average sales prices of all | 
makes and models of passenger | 


| er 
Reflects All Sections 


“In order to reflect accurately 
|the values in all sections of the 
United States, the code further 
provides that the country shall 
be divided into sufficient trading 
}areas to take care of price vari- 
| ations. Following exhaustive tests 
combined with extensive aca- 
|'demic studies of trading areas, 
twenty logical districts were de- | 





| termined upon. An Official Guide 
|is being published carrying aver- 
age sales figures for each of these | 
trading areas. 


“From the average sales prices 
listed in the Official Guide, the 
code provides for certain mini- 
mum deductions to be made by 
the dealers to take care of recon- | 
ditioning and sales expense. Sim- | 
ilarly, the code further provides | 
that in instances where there are 
insufficient sales to furnish an 
average, the new car dealers or 


(Continued on Page 8) | 


| the 
| ready has had a brief announce- 


| however, 
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F ull Speeil A- Tail 


HARTZ GETS HIS BACK TO THE WIND 
In this streamline controversy that is going on, there are engineers 


who contend that really the car body should be turned around so the | 


blunt end of the rear of the present type should be fore, so as to 


minimize wind resistance at high speeds. 


Harry Hartz, famous race 


driver, is of this school, and to prove his point he made the shift. 

He took a conventional sedan, with steering, seating and driver 

reversed so he could drive backward in high gear, which he claims 

gains him twenty per cent in speed. Hartz took New York news- 
paper men out for a demonstration. 


G. M.’s Knee-Action Wheel 


Will ‘Soak up 


the Shocks’; 


Idea is Anniversary Theme 


Detroit, Nov. 28.—While General 
Motors will engage in many of 
the usual activities surrounding 


|a silver anniversary during the 
| rest of 1933 and the early months 


of 1934 the principal expression of 
the spirit of the occasion will be 
in the products offered to the 
public, according to high officials. 

Due to a departure from the 
traditional silence about the auto- 
motive products in advance of 
introduction the public al- 


ment of one of the principal new 
features of the 1934 General 
Motors cars—“knee-action 
wheels.” The story of the cars, 
has not been told by 


| any means. 


Silver Anniversary Spirit 
“Knee-action wheels,” however, 


| constitute one of the principal 


manifestations of the silver an- 
niversary spirit, which now has 


| taken hold of the far-flung per- 


sonnel of General Motors. 
General Motors engineers and 


| research men worked for two 
| years upon this fundamental im- 


provement. When they announced 
to officials that the new system of 
independent front-wheel suspen- 
sion had been proven to their 
satisfaction and was ready to go 
into General Motors cars it was 
decided to give the improvement 
to the public at the time of the 
silver anniversary observance. 
Details of the construction of 
the new “knee-action wheels” 
have not yet been made public 
but this much has been told: 
Present Car Stiff Legged 
“Your present car is_ stiff- 
legged. Stiff front springs are 
joined by an I-beam front axle. 
So when you hit a bump the front 
of the car bounces, the rear 
pitches and you are jarred. 


“A man meeting a bump merely 
bends one knee, lifts a leg and 
walks right over it. His other 
leg is not affected, his equilibrium 
is undisturbed. The knee, not the 
body, takes what otherwise would 
be a jar. 

“In 1934 there will be no more 
I-beam axle, no stiff springs. The 
wheel, flexibly mounted on its 
own soft spring, rises and falls 
like a knee to soak up the shocks, 
while the car glides on. 


“The difference in comfort pro- 


duced by knee-action wheels, es- | 


pecially on the back seat, is be- 


|yond description. 
smoothness at high speeds and a} 


There 


steadiness and clinging to the 
road almost unbelievable. 
“Safety is much increased—the 
life of the car extended. 
is no tramp of wheels on the 
road, no jerk on the steering 
wheel. Shake and shimmy are 
banished. Except for setting the 
course, your hands are at rest.” 
It is said that the improvement 
in steering is one of the most 
remarkable features of this fun- 
damental change in 
wheel assembly. 


N. Y. Officials 
Plan to Halt 


‘Bootleg’ Gas| 


New York, Nov. 


shipments to avoid “bootlegging” 


of gasoline and evasion of taxes | © 
which it is estimated is costing | 


$200,000,000 a year in revenue in 
the northeastern states is needed, 
it was agreed yesterday by tax 
officials of 11 states in conference 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The conference opened at 11:00 
a.m. with Mark Graves, president 
of the New York State Tax Com- 
mission, presiding. The session 
continued until evening. The sub- 
stitution of inferior gasoline for 
high quality gasoline in branded 
pumps and filling stations was 
also taken up. 

Mr. Graves, who is authority 
for the statement that gasoline 
tax evasion is costing $200,000,000 
in taxes annually, called the con- 
ference. He pointed out that, 
with the manufacturing cost of 
gasoline estimated at only about 
two cents a gallon, the state levy 


here is three cents a gallon and | 


the federal tax is one and a half 
cents. For the year ended last 


June 30, more than $42,000,000 was | 


obtained from the three cent 
New York state gas tax. 

Representatives ef the six New 
England states and of New Jersey, 
Delaware, Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania attended the conference. In 
addition to Mr. Graves, New York 
was represented by State Tax 
Commissioners John E. Hennes- 
sey and J. H. Thayer Martin and 
by Frank J. Ryan, motor fuel tax 
commissioner. 


is | 


There | 


the front | 


28.—A system | 
of prompt reporting of interstate | 


Ford Dealer 
Again Hands 
Bids to U.S. 


Washington, N Nov. 28.— Chang- 


| ing his mind and submitting a 


| bid at the last minute after he 

| had decided not to do so, on the 

| ground that an alleged war de- 
| partment revision of specifica- 
| tions discriminated against him, 
|R. P. Sabine, Ford dealer, threat- 
|; ened again today to tie up the 

contract for 700 one and one-half 
|ton trucks being purchased for 
| the civilian conservation corps. 

In price quoted per unit the 
| Northwest Motor Co., of which 
Sabine is president, was not the 
low bidder. His bid per unit, 
| based on the eight-cylinder Ford 
truck, was $671.10, while that of 
the Chevrolet Motor Co. was 
| $629.19. A provision of the Sabine 
| bid, however, offers a one-tenth 
of one per cent discount contin- 
gent upon delivery, which has the 
'effect of raising the Chevrolet 
price per unit $6.29 per day for 
each day longer required for the 
|delivery of the vehicles. Since 
the Northwest Motor Co. is pre- 
pared to make practically in- 
stantaneous delivery, it is pre- 
pared to defend its bid as actu- 
ally the most advantageous to the 
government. 

After the bids were opened this 
morning, Sabine declared his in- 
tention to protest the acceptance 
'of any other than his own, 
threatening to take his fight to 
the office of Comptroller-General 
McCarl. 

The code of the retail automo- 
bile dealers was injected by Gen. 
Hugh S. Johnson, recovery ad- 
ministrator, into his fight with 
the Ford dealer over the C. C. C. 
contract prior to the final date 
for the submission of bids. That 
of the Northwest Motor Co., Gen. 
| Johnson declared, was a violation 
of the provision of the dealers 
code prohibiting the sale of prod- 
ucts below cost. His reference 
was to the original bid of the 
company involving four-cylinder 
| Ford trucks, however, rather than 
|to the one which was submitted 
| today. 
| Other companies bidding on the 
| contract for the C. C. C. equip- 
ment and their bids, per unit 
were: White Motor Co., Cleve- 
| land, $1,254.57; Reo Motor Car 
Co., Lansing, Mich., $753.73; In- 
ternational Harvester Co., Chi- 
<a, $870: and the Fargo Metor 

, $695.80. 


Railroad Tests 
Deisel Car Unit 


Boston, Nov. 28.— Boston & 
Maine Railroad is testing a 600- 
| horsepower oil-electric Diesel rail 

car, with speed of from 50 to 80 
miles an hour. Capable of haul- 
ing two to four coaches as trail- 
ers, the new power unit, developed 
| by Ingersoll-Rand Co. and the St. 
Louis Car Co. comprises an en- 
gine room at its head-end; a 15- 
foot railway postoffice compart- 
ment and a 37-foot baggage com- 
partment. In the rear is an oil- 
burning heating plant, generating 
steam and capable of heating as 
many coaches as the unit will 
haul. The new unit will be under 
test for 15 days. 


Transients Taxed 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y., Nov. 28.—An 
ordinance providing for a tax on 
the gross sales of all transient 
businesses, and prescribing strict 
regulations under which such 
merchants must operate, has been 
enacted by the city council here. 
The law is expected to curb the 
activities of cut-rate automobile 
parts dealers who move from one 
city to another, occupying one 
store but a few months. 
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U.S. Motorists Pay Ten Billion 


Congress Advances Upon Washington Faced With 
Necessity of Raising Additional Revenue in 
Way of Taxes for Federal Public Works 


Washington, Nov. 28.—Even in these days of fabulous 
figures dealing with various aspects of economic catas- 
trophe, $10,000,000,000 is a commanding sum. Yet that 
is what the privilege of owning and operating motor ve- 
hicles has cost the American public in the last 25 years, 
and the cost is increasing steadily all the time. 

As Congress advances again upon Washington, faced 
by the stern necessity of raising additional revenue to 


meet emergency needs and with 


state legislatures convening in 
special or regular sessions to re- 


a view and review of the motor 


vehicle tax situation is distinctly | 


in order. 


A Tax Reduction 

On the horizon, there is but one 
optimistic sign at the moment. 
That is the prospect of elimina- 
tion, automatic elimination, of 
the special increase of one-half 
cent a gallon in the federal gaso- 
line tax rate. This half-cent dis- 
appears with the return of alco- 
holic beverages, and it will save 
the nation’s motorists an esti- 
mated $50,000,000 yearly. The 
sum has been collected to finance 
in part the gigantic public works 
fund of $3,300,000,000, a fund 
which henceforth will be raised 
by liquor taxes. 

As against this favorable pros- 
pect, there is the darker and 
more ominous one that Congress 
will be called upon to increase 
federal public works allotments 
to make further inroads upon the 
great slack of unemployment. 
The money must come from some 
source. Budget Director Douglas, 
charged with the task of balanc- 
ing the federal ledger, has stated 





bluntly in recent days that the | 


great middle class can expect 
itself to be saddled with the bur- 
den. What shall be the medium 
through which it shall be made 
to pay? The more than $10,000,- 
000,000 it has paid in the last 25 
years for the privilege of motor- 
ing has convinced the legislative 
mind that the motor car is an 


excellent medium for the raising | 


of necessary revenues. 
Tragedy Is Double 


tragedy, then, is a double one! 
Because it has paid this vast sum, 
it has demonstrated that it can 
do so. So it will be asked to 
continue on as great, if not a 
greater, scale unless it is saved 
by some miracle of recovery or 
successful resistance to further 
tax attacks. Dispassionate anal- 
ysts can see for it no other fate. 

The most startling effect pro- 


duced by a backward glance over | president of the national motor- 


in 


a quarter century of motor taxa- 
tion is the realization that the 


| total motor tax bill 


levies imposed generally, the aver- 


plenish depleted fiscal reservoirs, | age is approximately $40. 


The $10,000,000,000 figure for 
motor taxes over the past 25 
years really is an under-calcula- 
tion. It fails to include some 
hundreds of millions of personal 
property and other smaller po- 
litical sub-division levies for 
which precise figures are not 
available over the entire quarter 
century interval. 


It does include, however, state 
registration, license fee, opera- 
tor’s permit and title costs and 
gasoline taxes. These, compris- 
ing the largest single item in the 
total, aggregate some $6,900,000,- 
000. To this can be added a 
federa] excise tax total of $1,- 
125,477,496 during the interval 
from 1918 until the repeal of the 


Mr. Average Motorist, It Cost You 


tax, just a decade later in May, 
1928. This levy, assessed as a 
manufacturer’s tax, necessarily 


McCuen Named 
As President 
Of Oldsmobile 


Lansing, Nov. 28.—C. L. McCuen 
and D. E. Ralston, recently ap- 
pointed general manager 


was passed along to the car own- 


er as part of the price paid for 
his automobile. 
More Millions 

This year, new federal excise 
and gasoline taxes are taking an- 
other $258,000,000 from the car 
owners of the country, according 
to the latest estimate of the 
Treasury Department. 


As mentioned previously, ac- 
curate figures are not available 
for the quarter century period on 
personal property and municipal 
motor taxes. Accurate estimates, 
however, are available for the 14- 
year interval extending back to 
1919. 
such levies at the figure of $1,- 
551,000,000, which shows that the 
smaller political sub - divisions 
have exhibited the same voracious 


appetite for motor revenues as | 


the larger ones and to indicate 
that the figures missing for the 
11 previous years bring the total 
easily into the $10,000,000,000 zone. 
And, because it has carried 
such a_ burden, the 
points to the circumstance that 
motordom will be asked to go on 
carrying a still greater one, un- 
less, by some miracle of educa- 
tion it can soften the legislative 
heart in the interest of justice! 


These place the total of | 


evidence | 


Cc. L. MeCuen D. E. Ralston 


sales manager respectively of the 
Olds Motor Works, have been 
further promoted, according to an 
announcement this week by W. S. 
| Knudsen, executive vice-president 
| of General Motors. 

McCuen becomes president as 
well as general manager, and 
Ralston assumes the duties of 
| vice-president and general sales 
manager. 

McCuen joined General Motors 
in 1926 as a member of the Olds 
engineering staff. From May, 
1932, until his recent appointment 
as general manager, he served as 
technical assistant to the general 


Buick divisions. 
Ralston came 





to Oldsmobile 


| from the Chevrolet organization, | 


which he had joined in 1918. Be- 
fore being transferred to Oldsmo- 
bile, he was assistant general 
sales manager of Chevrolet. 


Just $44.24 in Special Federal and 


State Automobile Taxes in 1932 


~*~. 


Washington, Nov. 28.—The 


average motorist paid $44.24 in 
special federal and state motor 
taxes in 1932, or $4.50 more than 
in 1931, according to an analysis 


of motor taxation just completed | 


by the national taxation commit- 
tee of the American Automobile 
Assn, 

The AAA pointed out that the 
last year 
amounted to the tremendous sum 


Motordom’s $10,000,000,000 | of $1,052,625,078—a new high level 


—in the face of a decline of 
1,677,224 in the number of motor 
vehicles. 

“This tax bill, on the basis of a 
valuation for all motor vehicle 


| property of $4,543,767,471, means 


| taxes, one of the highest tax rates 


that car owners paid 23 per cent 
of the value of their property in 


| in any country at any time on a 


figure on total taxes paid in 1909, | 


25 years ago, is less than 1/100 
of the bill being paid today. 
Motordom’s total tax payments in 


that year were $942,675, at a rate | 


of $3.20 per vehicle. The esti- 
mates for 1933 are that the tax 
will total approximately $1,150,- 
000,000, an average of approxi- 
mately $40 per vehicle. 
Trend Ever Upward 
To be sure there were far fewer 


cars and trucks 25 years ago, but | 


it is the rate per vehicle that so 
emphatically tells the story of the 
trend in motor taxes. 

On this basis, too, the figures 
tell a story of weird 
growing out of the period of eco- 
nomic depression. In 1928, the 
average tax per vehicle was 
$25.61. Then came 1929 and with 
it the slump in business and in- 
dustry which paralyzed the whole 
economic system. But motor 
taxes rose steadily. In 1930, they 
averaged $32.10 per car; in 1931, 
they were $34.10; in 1932, the 
figure was $34.70; and the year 
now drawing to a close, with fed- 
eral taxes of nearly $250,000,000,- 
000 in effect and higher state 


injustice | 





non-luxury commodity,” said 
Thomas P. Henry of Detroit, 
ing body. Mr. 
part: 

“The total tax bill consisted of 
$973,152,919 in state registration 
and license fees, gasoline and 
personal property taxes, and $79,- 
472,159 in special federal motor 
excise levies. These federal taxes 
were imposed under the revenue 
act of 1932, the revenue repre- 
senting collections for the last six 
months of the year. 


“In 24 states, the average tax 


Henry said 


per vehicle was in excess of the | 


national average of $44.24. Seven 


Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mis- 
sissippi, Nevada and Tennessee, 
had an average per vehicle tax in 
excess of $60. In twelve states, 


the average was above $50. The | 


highest in any one stafe was 
$91.05 in Nevada. 

“Twenty-four states and the 
District of Columbia had an av- 
erage tax per vehicle lower than 
the national average. 


“An analysis of average taxes 
by geographical areas disclosed 


that the highest was $56.06 in the | 


South Atlantic states, and the 


lowest was $39.51 in the North | 
The average per | 


Central states. 





vehicle tax for other geographical 
areas follows: 

“New England states, 
Middle Atlantic states, $40.42; 
South Central states, $49.59; 
Mountain states, $45.21, and Pa- 
cific states, $42.84. 

“At the present rate of taxa- 
tion, the owner of the average 
motor vehicle pays 161 per cent 
of its average value during its 
life of seven years. 

“In 1930, the average tax per 
vehicle for the country was $37.72, 
or $6.52 less than the average for 
1932. 

“The trend of motor taxes dur- 


$47.84; 


Week-End Ban 
On Trucks Is 


Penn. Proposal, 


Harrisburg, Nov. 28.—A bill to 
keep the heavier types of trucks 
off the highways between 12 noon, 
Saturdays, and midnight, Sun- 
days, and all day on legal holi- 
days has just been introduced in 
the Pennsylvania Senate by Sen- 
ator H. B. Scott, president pro 
tem. It is said the idea behind the 
measure is to “make the roads 
safer and more enjoyable for 
motorists” during the periods 
mentioned. 


The bill is in keeping with the 


of these states, namely, Arkansas | Suggestion of Governor Pinchot 
7 ’| in his call for the special session 


of the Legislature and his address 
on its opening day. It adds a 
new section to the Motor Code 
and provides that no commercial 
motor vehicle, trailer, semi- 


| trailer, or combination of such 


vehicles of the heavier types shall 
be operated during the times 
specified. Exemptions are pro- 
vided, however, for fire apparatus, 
street sweepers, snow plows, ve- 
hicles loaded with hay or straw 
in bulk, and emergency vehicles 
operated in the event of catastro- 
phe or accident. Such vehicles 
are not barred from the roads at 
any time. 


ing 1932 constitutes an unusual 
chapter in the history of taxation. 
While the states were hesitant to 
increase gasoline taxes and many 
actually lowered registration fees 
in an effort to encourage car op- 
eration, the federal government 


invaded this tax field to the ex- | 


tent of approximately $200,000,000 
a year. The result has been an 
organized protest from the car 
owners, and the growing senti- 
ment in favor of leaving motor 
taxation to the states was one 
of the most hopeful signs of the 
year.” 


Finney to Head 
Mid-West Motor 


Car Conference 


Indianapolis, Nov. 28.— Frank 
Finney, head of the automobile 
license department of Indiana, 
was elected president of the mid- 
west conference on motor vehicle 
administration held at Des 
| Moines, Iowa, and attended by 
representatives of nine states. 


Dwight H. Brown of Jefferson 
City, Mo., was named secretary- 
treasurer of the conference which 
approved sections of the uniform 
motor vehicle code previously 
adopted by the national confer- 
ence on highway safety. Repre- 
sentatives were present from 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska and Wisconsin. 





Big Florida Gas Tax 

Tallahassee, Fla., Nov. 28.— 
Comptroller Lee’s office reports 
that October sales of gasoline 
poured more than a million dol- 
lars into the Florida state treas- 
ury. October collections were 
$1,069,064.35 on the sale of 15,272,- 
347 gallons. The sales were 1,- 
226,611 above the previous 
month’s return, but 421,835 under 
October, 1932. 


and | 


manager of the Oldsmobile and | 


3 


‘Blees Becomes 
Ad Executive 
For Getchell 


Detroit, Nov. 28.-W. A. Blees, 
former vice-president and general 
sales manager of Buick-Olds-Pon- 
tiac Sales Co., has joined J. Stir- 
ling Getchell, Inc., national adver- 
tising agency of New York and 
Detroit, in an executive capacity. 

This was announced here today 
by J. Stirling Getchell, president 
of the agency which handles Plym- 
outh and De Soto advertising, who 
stated that Mr. Blees would make 
his headquarters in the New York 
offices of the company. 

Mr. Blees has had a wide exper- 
ience in the fields of advertising, 
finance, merchandising and sales. 
He at one time ran his own adver- 
tising agency in Kansas City. 


No Tag Switching 
| In Indiana Now 


Indianapolis, Nov. 28.—New 
regulations governing issuance of 
licenses for trucks, semi-trailers 
and trailers to prevent loss of 
revenue are announced here by 
Frank Finney, automobile license 
commissioner for the state of 
Indiana. 

The new rules will be effective 
at the beginning of sale of license 
tags for 1934 which is set for Dec. 
|1 for passenger cars and trucks. 

Metal numbers will be attached 
to the truck plates to form a 
double check on whether the 
weight tax and license fee meets 
the truck capacity. This move 
is intended to thwart attempts of 
|operators to switch license tags 
from smaller trucks to larger 
ones, to defeat the license fee 
law, which is based on capacity 
of the trucks. 





Executive Committee 


Runs Socony-Vacuum 
New York, Nov. 28.—Responsi- 
bility for the management of the 
Socony- Vacuum Corp. Monday 
was placed in the hands of @ 
newly created executive commit- 
tee, of which John A. Brown, 
president of the General Petro- 
leum Corp., a west coast sub- 
sidiary, was named chairman. 
| The action of the board of di- 
| rectors was proposed and com- 
mended by Herbert L. Pratt, 
chairman of the board for the 
| last five years, and Charles E. 
| Arnott, president of the company. 





Dealers Organizing 


In Southeast Georgia 
| Brunswick, Ga., Nov. 28.—An 
| organization of automobile deal- 
ers from Southeast Georgia was 
formed here Nov. 23. The South- 
east Georgia Automobile Associ- 
ation probably will be its name. 
Joseph H. King, of Waycross, 
|is chairman of the temporary or- 
| ganization, with Bert Glisson, of 
| Valdosta, vice-chairman, and W. 
H. Tyson, Jesup, secretary. About 
150 dealers from Waycross, Val- 
dosta, Douglas, Fitzgerald, Jesup 
and other cities were present. 


Irving Segwalt 

Detroit, Nov. 28.—Irving Seg- 
| walt, oldest employe of the Hud- 
|son Motor Car Co., in point of 
service, died Monday in St. 
|Mary’s Hospital of appendicitis. 
| He was 52 years old and had been 
lidentified with Hudson for 
|twenty-four years. Mr. Segwalt 
came to Detroit May 10, 1909, to 
| become car distribution manager 
for Hudson. He had previously 
been associated with the E. R. 
|Thomas Motor Co., of Buffalo, 
'N. Y¥. The funeral was held 
| Wednesday afternoon. 


Tom P. Coburn 

Indianapolis, Nov. 28—Tom P. 
Coburn, president of the Coburn 
|Motor Co., Chevrolet dealer for 
eleven years, died here at his 
home Sunday. He was forty-four 
years old and had been identified 
with the automotive and allied 
|industries since early manhood. 
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One sacred pledge we make our friends here and 
now. This publication, God willing and so long as it 
is in our charge, will never champion the cause of any 
individual or any corporation which is not for the best 
interests of the automotive industry as a whole. Nor 
will its columns be used to spread gossip or inflame 
prejudice. It will confine itself to the up-building of 
the industry it is pledged to serve, wholly through the 
dissemination of NEWS which is timely, authentic and of value. 


WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 239, 193 


*Gentlemen, a Toast!’’ 
An editorial by George M. Slocum 


W EBSTER defines a corporation thus: A body politic 
or corporate, formed and authorized by law to act as 
a single person. So it is entirely fitting that we say on 
the occasion of this twenty-fifth anniversary, “Happy 
birthday to you, General Motors, and may you live long 
and prosper!” 

But how little could the early writers of English juris- | 
prudence have dreamed that someday a single corpora- 
tion, functioning as an individual, could have three hun- 
dred and fifty-five thousand silent partners, each with a/| 
share in its management and in the profits of its success- | 
ful operations! 

Who could have anticipated a corporate empire serving | 
millions with its products, and furnishing the daily live- | 
lihood to one hundred and fifty thousand families—prob- | 
ably a half-million men, women and children, directly de- 
pendent on it, and five times as many more indirectly | 
dependent on it in the production of raw materials, and 
in selling and servicing the fabricated product of its 
factories? 

Marco Polo in all his travels covered not the distance 
that would be required to visit the manufacturing plants | 
of General Motors in eighteen countries, from the plant 
at Stockholm, Sweden, scarce five hundred miles from the | 
Arctic Circle, to the plant at Batavia, Java, four hundred 
miles south of the equator. 

Even the pioneer souls who sloughed through the 
muddy farm lands around Flint, laying out the plot for 
the first Buick factory in 1908, would have laughed at | 
your prediction that within two decades men would be 
surveying land for factories or salesrooms in every coun- 
try on this earth, to be owned by this same infant corpo- 
ration, now grown to sturdy manhood. 





We, too, are happy and humbly proud that Automotive | 
Daily News should have been given the privilege of pre- | 
senting to General Motors the birthday good wishes) 
and felicitations of other corporations and individuals in | 
the great automotive industry. Each corporation that 
today lifts its glass to toast its distinguished neighbor | 
does it as the “act of a single person,” and it is this spirit | 
of fine sportsmanship and camaraderie which, for the past | 
quarter century, has given other great industries of the | 
world an unmatched example of modern business 
co-operation. 

Competitors, yes—but worthy competition in new ideas, | 
finer workmanship, better styling, greater value to the | 
buyer! This kind of competition has kept the automotive | 
industry always in the lead of all other claimants for the 
consumers’ dollars, during a quarter century of unfalter- 


ing progress. 
* 


General Motors, on this the occasion of your 
twenty-fifth anniversary, we salute you on behalf of 
the great industry of which you are so great a part, | 
and we know we bespeak the best wishes of thousands | 
of inarticulate workmen, dealers and manufacturers 
when we say— 


HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO YOU— 
AND MAY YOU LIVE LONG AND PROSPER! 


* * 


Free 
Air 
By Cliff Knoble 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY, hey? 
It can’t be that G.M. has gone off 
the Gold Standard, too! 

od + og 

THE ONLY DEALER who can 
afford to sit on his stern for the 
last two months of the year is the 
one who has padded his hip 
pockets with 10 months of pro- 
tecting profits. 

* + * 

Come to think of it, General 
Motors is undoubtedly the best 
known peace-time General this 
country ever produced. 

* * * 


THERE ARE 178,949 gas sta- 
tions in the United States—and in 
the men’s room of possibly 49 of 
them a clean towel can be located. 

* * oa 


It’s easy enough to be pleasant 
When you drive your own auto- 
mobile, 
But the guy worth while 
Is the one who can smile 
When he first puts his wife at the 
wheel. 
* * ca 
Let’s see. It’s about 15 years 
since General Motors dispensed 
with my services. I’ve been try- 
ing ever since to demonstrate that 
they made a mistake. But when 
I note how well they’ve got along 
since, doggoned if I don’t get a 
little bit discouraged. 


* * * 


Daffy Definitions 


VERACITY — The virtue that 
forms the greatest possible handi- 
cap to a man who wants to trade 
in his old car. 

+ 


* * 


HENRY EWALD has promul- | 


gated more good words about 
General Motors than any living 
man. And results seem to bear 
out the wisdom of old Job’s ex- 
clamation— “How forceful are 
right words!” 
+ * 
IN VIEW of the 
and ice water propensities of our 
bankers, is it any wonder that 
their institutions were full of 
frozen assets? 
+ 


* * 


I'VE ALWAYS HANKERED | 


to design a crest for Col. E. A. 
Deeds, and inscribe upon it the 
motto—“Deeds! Not words.” 

+ * Ba 


THING we never saw in an 
automobile advertisement: “Our 
new models are so popular that 
you may not be able to get de- 
livery before next year’s cars are 
announced.” 

* * * 

DON’T EXPECT the new code 
to be perfect. Haven’t we just 
changed our constitution for the 


twenty-first time? 


* * ca 


A few weeks ago it occurred to me, 
To write a smart line about B.O.P. 
I forgot it. 

Now I find it much harder to pen 
a wise crack 
About Oldsmobile, 
Pontiac, 
Dod-rot 
ok 


Buick 


it! 
* a 
“TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
and costs,” decreed Hizzoner. My 
Gosh, how I’d like to get a price 
like that for a single sentence! 
* oe ak 
IT DOES SEEM that Arthur 
Pound, who did the monumental 
“Turning Wheels” epic for Gen- 
eral Motors’ Silver Anniversary, 


is now entitled to sign himself | 


“Pound, Sterling.” 
° * * 
Typing the manuscript for a 
book like that by Arthur Pound is 
certainly a job to make the 


* 


| author pound, 


ae or + 
INCIDENTALLY, Mr. Pound’s 
book reminds us that all General 
Motors’ research is not done in 
the laboratories. 


cold shoulder 


or 
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The views expressed in this column are those of our 
and do not necessarily coincide with those of the editors. 
are invited to use this space for voicing their opinions or ideas. 


999 


*‘Many Happy Returns! 


Corner 


readers 
Readers 


Anonymous contributions will not be accepted but confidence will 


be observed upon request. 


No Obsoletion 


I want to compliment Chris 
Sinsabaugh on his refreshing 
column in the issue of the 22nd. 
|I was rather interested in the 
| thought in connection with the 
| tendency of new developments, 
|such as “cars with knees” to ob- 
| solete previous models. 

My experience as a dealer does 
not date back to the electric 
| starter, but I imagine this same 
| thought came up at that time. I 

know it has come up with four- 
| wheel brakes, six-cylinder motors, 
| free-wheeling, down-draft car- 
|buretors, and stream-lining. I 
feel absolutely safe in saying that 
|these wonderful new develop- 
| ments have not affected the value 
and sale of the used cars of pre- 
ceding models.—F. W. Mathey, 
President, Mathey Chevrolet Co., 
| Dubuque, Iowa. 


| 


| 
Junked Batteries 


The National Battery Manufac- 
turers’ Assn. is bringing to the 
attention of the public the rebuilt 
| battery menace. We believe that 
| all batteries taken in trade should 
| be destroyed in such a manner as 
| to prevent re-building. If a cus- 
|tomer’s battery will stand the 
'cost of repairing as compared 
with the cost of a new battery, 
| the customer should be told so. 
If it is not worth repairing, it is 
not worth re-building and the 
man or organization condemning 
it should see that it is destroyed. 

Once in the life of every family 
someone makes an error in an 
old-clothes transaction. By dint 
of strong argument and a lot of 
will power you succeed in having 
the bid price on the worn suit 





boosted another 50 cents. Then 
three days later the satisfaction 
of having driven a bargain turns 
to dismay. You remember that a 
$20 bill was left in the pants 
pocket! 

To sell condemned batteries to 
the junk man in a condition 


(Continued on Page 22) 


‘=a Word in 
edgewise” 


By the Publisher 


Wr. the die-is-cast, the con- 
crete-is-set, the egg-is-laid, 
the milk is spilled—or however 
you prefer to express it! What 
we are trying to say is: That the 
issue you now have in your hands 
is the completed accomplishment 
of weeks of work on the part of 
many men and many minds, to 
fittingly observe a momentous 
anniversary in our industry. We 
hope you like it! 

When, in early fall, we were 
given the assignment, the job 
looked Herculean. Anything less 
than a complete birthday party, 
and one to be remembered by all 
who participated in it, would 
have been a reflection on the cor- 
poration which we hoped to 
honor. 

* * &* 

BUT PARADOXICALLY, in 
this third year of the depression, 
we found everyone anxious and 
appreciative of our presenting 
to them a medium through which 
they might convey their own 
good wishes to General Motors. 
Their messages, as expressed in 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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DIT DAY 
GREGTINGS 10 
GENERAL MOTORS 





To General Motors, on its 25th 





Birthday. Nash extends heartiest 
congratulations to a great competitor —a rival al- 
ways ethical in conduct, conspicuous in research, 


substantial in achievement. 


Cc . Cy - mpauntt 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


THE NASH MOTORS COMPANY 


(4774) 
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Truck Associations Answer Protests of Farmers 


Supplementing Code Data Urges Utilization of Entire 
Flow of Traffic Both Ways Under Supervised 
Self-Government to Reduce Cost Load 


Washington, Nov. 28.—Supple- | volume of shipments by truck of 
menting data submitted at the /| grain, wool, foodstuffs, fruits and 
public hearings on its code of| vegetables is tremendous. A 
fair competition, the American | large percentage of this transpor- 
Trucking Assns. this week filed a| tation is handled by for-hire ve- 
brief with the NRA. |hicles. Any demoralization of 


During the hearings, objections | this service would tend to demor- 
to the code were voiced by farm | lize farm prices and increase 
industries, | trucking costs. 


organizations, other t= 
divisions of for-hire operators,| “If products of the farm are 


and the National Industrial Traf- | exempt, then trucks engaged in 
fic League. In addition, labor, as that business could not develop 





represented by Daniel J. Tobin, | the back-haul in miscellaneous 
president of the International | Commodities, a factor tending to 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- | keep farm transportation costs 
fers and Helpers, while endorsing | down. The best interest of the 
the code, registered certain sug- | farmer is served by allowing the 


gestions to liberalize conditions| business of transportation to 
of labor. utilize, ne 2 ~ | 
The brief in support of the con- ea 2 ae ae 
tention of the trucking associa- Tae ways to reduce val 
= sets forth, in part: | “Figures contained in bulletins | 
In this industry, probably | of the U. S. Department of Agri- | 
more than in any other, ‘no man | culture and state agricultural ex- | 
liveth unto himself alone. | perimental stations were cited in | 
conditions of private carriage are | exhibits, showing the dependence | 
not subject to the same standards | of agriculture on a standardized 
as those for-hire, then the tend- and self-regulated trucking in- | 
ency of the industry would be/|qustry. The Agriculture Adjust- 
toward private vehicles. The cart- |ment Act takes jurisdiction over | 
age carrier at times may become |agencies handling agricultural 
a carrier of some other type. | products, but if the term ‘hand- 
While the industry embraces | jing’ was intended to include the 
many natural divisions, transpor- | act of transportation, the steam 
tation of property by motor ve-| and electric railways and steam- 
hicles is common to all, and, for ships would be subject to the 
purposes of the code, the condi- | agricultural Adjustment Act. 
tions common to all should be | “Segregation of the transporta- 
subject to one controlling au-|tion of coal, whether by private 
thority. |or for-hire vehicles, obviously is 
Agricultural Tonnage impossible because all types of | 
“Elimination of trucks hauling | service are interwoven. The mer- 
farm produce or supplies to farms | Chant or manufacturer should not 


would completely demoralize the be allowed to extend his jurisdic- 
truck transportation business. | tion to the control of the inci- 
The total tonnage of agricultural | dental factor of his business | 
products moving by truck in agri- which is the primal function of | 
cultural states probably exceeds | this industry. 

the tonnage volume of all other Peculiar Problems 
commodities. About 2,289,000 tons| “Desire of certain groups of 


of livestock moved in 1932 from 
farm to market by truck and 
about 405,000 tons of cotton was 


haulers-for-hire to separate them- 
selves from the industry is be- 


lieved to be due to a failure to | 


cilities provided in this code for 
use of the natural divisions of the 
industry. The administrative pro- 
visions of this code are designed 
to allow separate subordinate 
code authorities for their peculiar 
problems. Inasmuch as all these 
specialized operations are inter- 
woven in actual and possible 
operation with other trucking 
operations using the same high- 
ways in competition with others, 
conditions insofar as they are 
commonly applicable, should be 
uniform. 


“The objections of shippers 
were clearly inspired by a desire 
to take advantage of the unstable 
conditions in the trucking indus- 
try. It was suggested that cover- 
age under this code be made 
elective. This would afford an 
operator of a privately owned 
vehicle an opportunity to take 
advantage of any conditions less 
favorable to labor in competition 
with those operating under this 


code. 





Stabilization of rates also 
was opposed so as to perpetuate 
the practice of chiseling. 
“Following a suggestion, it is 
expected the Administration will 
utilize its appointive power to the 
code authority by appointing a 
labor representative as one of 
three such appointees. On the 
question of averaging of time, the 
President’s Re-employment Agree- 
ment allows three months; this 


Simons Is Head of 


N. Y. Retail Code Body 


New York, Nov. 28.—Guy O. 
Simons has been elected president 
of the Automobile Merchants’ 
Assn. of New York, Inc., to fill 
the unexpired term of A. G. South- 
worth, who resigned to become 
president of the Motor Vehicle 
Retailing Code Administration of 
Metropolitan New York, Inc. C. 
K. Whittaker will suceed Mr. 
Simons as first vice-president. 


DELCO-LOVEJOY 





code allows six weeks. It is 
pointed out that reduction of 
hours to 48 per week will mean a 
reduction on many operations by 
25 to 40 per cent, resulting in the 
added employment of about 500,- 
000 workers throughout the in- 
dustry. To reduce the hours to a 
lower figure would put many 
operators out of business and 
thus add substantially to the 
army of unemployed.” 


New Hampshire Plants 


Boost Their Payrolls 


Concord, N. H., Nov. 28.—An in- 
crease in industrial payrolls of 
$223,868 for the last week in Oc- 
tober as compared to the last 
week in October a year ago was 
reported by 592 New Hampshire 
plants to the Labor Commission, 
it was announced today. Of this 
total 227 plants reported an in- 
crease of $150,161 was due to 
NRA. 


stand the adm SHOCK ABSORBERS 


OO We 
Next ‘Twenty-five Years 
of General Motors Corp. 


so transported. In addition, the | understand the administrative fa- | 














(Continued from Page 1) fs 
ground facilities, its engineering staffs, the skill and loy-|Car manufacturers standardizing on any 
alty of its employes and the co-operation of its great dis- 
tributing organization, has contributed in no small way 
to the progress of that great key industry. 


I have no hesitancy in predicting that General Motors’ 
developments in the realm of the physical sciences, dis- 
covery and invention will be even greater in significance 
during the years to come, and that such accomplishments 
will definitely reflect themselves in the future progress 
and profit position of the corporation. 

Modern manufacturing methods have brought about 
tremendous savings to the consumer. Through modern 
technique, products undreamed of by our forefathers 
have been brought into being, and placed within reach of 
the masses. But as a result of large scale operations and 
world-wide distribution, producer and consumer have be- 
come more and more widely separated, so that the matter 
of keeping a business sensitively in tune with the require- 
ments of the ultimate consumer becomes a matter of 
increasing importance. Every one of us, no matter what 
his or her position may be, can play a part in carrying 
out this philosophy or point of view. 

We are living in an era characterized by swift move- 
ments—social as well as economic. We must strive to 
keep our products and our policies sensitively attuned to 
changing conditions. We must strive to keep both an 
open mind and an open heart. 

Irrespective of what these changes may be—regardless 
of what the new economic and social order may hold—I 
am confident that in seeing to it that our products, our| * 
policies and our dealings with the public make for in- 
creased goodwill and acceptance, we have the best guar- 
antee of better years in the future and greater progress 
for the institution of which we are members. 


Delco-Lovejoy—single-acting or 
|\duodraulic, with or without Ride Control or Inertia Control—provide 
their owners with the advantages of hydraulic shock absorbers that are 
fully automatic. All Delco - Lovejoys are equipped with an_ exclusive 
and patented automatic relief valve which compensates fully for variations 


in temperature and load, and makes it virtually impossible to overload 


the mechanism, no matter how cold the oil or how sudden the 


thrust. This exclusive feature is largely responsible for the fact that 








Delco-Lovejoys are the most popular shock absorbers in use today, and 


that Delco-Lovejoy-equipped cars are so deeply satisfying to their owners. 


DELCO PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DAYTON, OHIO 


DELCO-LOVEJOY 
HYDRAULIC SHOCK ABSORBERS 


* 
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STUDEBAKER 


World’s oldest manufacturer of transportation vehicles 


extends 
its sincere congratulations 
to General Motors 


[, Is with profound recpect for 
the achievements which have distinguished General 
Motors throughout each of its brilliant first 


twenty-five years that Studebaker pays this tribute. 


General Motors is more than a great individual 
enterprise. Its activities have contributed 
immeasurably to making the automobile business 


one of the greatest in the world. 


It is with genuine pleasure that Studebaker salutes 


you, General Motors, upon your Silver Anniversary. 


From the speedway From the skyway 


comes their stamina comes their style 











(Continued from Page 2) 


used car dealers shall establish 
the allowance figure, subject to 
the approval of the state advisory 
committee and the administrator. 


First Issue 


“The first issue of the Official 
Guide was built from sales re- 
ports covering September, Octo- 
ber and a part of November. Up- 
wards of 250,000 individual re- 
ports were received and used in 
compiling these statistics. Each 
of these reports was  hand- 
checked, an operation involving 
unusual care and effort to insure 
accuracy. Time and effort have 
not been spared to make the 
Official Guide a manual which 
will be of inestimable benefit to 
the entire dealer organization. 


“If the resulting sales figures 
which are published appear some- 
what high, it must be remem- 
bered that the influence of Sep- 
tember sales is to a large extent 
responsible for this condition. 
Further, it should be realized that 
during the period from which the 
sales were obtained, dealers were 
operating in an unrestricted mar- 
ket. Obviously, we cannot expect 
to correct a condition which has 
been prevalent in the industry for 
many years in the first edition of 
the Official Guide. However, with 
the code now in operation, this 
condition should be largely elim- 
inated and future issues should 
reflect accurately active market 
conditions. 


“In many respects, the appar- 
ent high figures is fortunate, 
since it will cause no immediate 
drastic deflation of inventory val- 
ues as a result of the publication 
of the Official Guide nor will it 
result in an unexpected increase 
in the number of cars repossessed 
due to values published. Fur- 
ther, the public reaction will be 
much more favorable from a 
higher priced book than would 
be the case if the condition were | 
reversed. 


No Forecasts 


“The Officis! Guide is published 
on a4 Yasis of reporting actual 
sales figures; it does not attempt 
to forecast future prices. Neither 
does it operate along lines which | 
are based on destroying the val- 
ues of used automobiles. 

“The effect of uncontrolled sell- 
ing within an industry operating 
without a code, and the unstable, | 
unstandardized used car market 
conditions existing during this 
period, are quite naturally reflec- 
ted in the sales prices which are 
printed in this first edition. Fu- 





ture issues will undoubtedly show 
sales reports which more nearly 
approximate actual current con- 
ditions in the used car market, 
since we will from this time for- 
ward be operating in a controlled 
market under a national code. 


“It is of vital importance that 
dealers fully understand that the 
Official Used Car Guide is a non- 
partisan manual. The figures 
which it prints are based only on 
sworn records furnished by the 
dealers themselves, or in the case 
of few or no sales, by allowance 
figures supplied by representative 
dealers in each district. All such 
figures have been certified as cor- 
rect by the respective state ad- 
visory committees. 


No Profit in Book 


“The Official Guide is published 
by the National Automobile Deal- 
ers Assn. on a non-profit basis. 
In a sense it is the property of 
all dealers built for them and for 
their guidance by the association 
under authority delegated by the 
National Recovery Administra- 
tion. 


“Its value as a working tool 
depends entirely upon the care 
with which dealers use it. For 
the first time in its history, the 
retail automobile industry is in 
a position to eradicate the great- 
est single evil it has had to con- 
tend with—the so-called, used car 
problem. Under the provisions of 
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N ADA Explains Workings of Official Guide Book 


the code, which is binding upon| dealer can now so direct the ef-|means of machines which punch 


all new and used car dealers, 
dealers have been permitted to 
establish a maximum trade-in 
figure on every single make or 
series model of automobile and 
commercial vehicle. The method 
adopted is one which affords full 
protection to the public welfare 
at all times, based as it is upon 
the prices that the public has 
been paying for used cars. 


Up to the Dealers 

“The future success of the au- 
tomobile industry is now placed 
squarely in the hands of the deal- 
ers. It is their opportunity to so 
operate their businesses that in- 
vested capital may now earn a 
fair return and in so doing at- 
tract new capital to the industry. 


“Too much emphasis cannot be 
stressed upon the opportunity 
that is now presented to the 
dealer. With a definitely con- 
trolled used car allowance the 


forts of his organization along 
lines of better merchandising the 
new car covered by his franchise. 
The progressive, intelligent dealer 
will readily recognize this princi- 
ple and seek to profit by it by 
legitimate good trading and 
sound merchandising. 

“The methods used in prepar- 
ing the statistical records for the 
Official Guide are those adopted 
and used by the U. S. Govern- 
ment, and many of the foremost 
industrial concerns in this coun- 
try. This method consists pri- 
marily of “coding” or identifying 
each make, year, model and body 
style of automobile, by a definite 
system of numbers. This opera- 
tion requires careful checking of 
each sales report individually in 
order to properly identify it. 

“Following this operation, the 
sales record was. transferred, 
through the use of the code nu- 
merals, onto special cards, by 


holes through the predetermined 
numbers. 


Routine of the System 


“The punched cards are then 
stacked in automatic sorting ma- 
chines which arrange them in 
any sequence desired at the rate 
of 400 cards per minute. After 
the cards are all arranged in 
proper sequence, as to make, year, 
model, body style and price, they 
are then placed in an automatic 


Heads White in Detroit 


Cleveland, Nov. 28.— Appoint- 
ment of E. A. Groudel as man- 
ager of the Detroit branch of the 
White Co. is announced by George 
F. Russell, vice-president and 
sales manager. Mr. Groudel has 
already assumed his new duties 
at the Detroit branch office. 


The 
NATIONAL BANK 


ROIT 


OF DET! 


tabulating machine which trans- 
fers the coded information onto 
a master sheet ready for final 
checking and averaging. After 
the averaging is completed, the 
information is typed on to large 
pages, which after careful proof 
reading, are turned over to the 
printer for photographing onto 
zinc plates. From these offset 
plates, the copies are produced at 
rapid speed and bound into book 
form ready for the dealer’s use.” 


Louisville Man Honored 


Louisville, Ky., Nov. 28.— Ap- 
proximately 40 Chevrolet dealers 
recently attended a dinner in 
honor of Verne L. Murray, former 
Chevrolet zone manager at Louis- 
ville, who was transferred Oct. 
31 to Detroit, as regional man- 
ager for Pontiac Motors. 


Statement of Condition, October 25, 1933 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due 
Other Banks - - - 


from 


$56,705,492.34 


United States Government 


Securities - - - - 


Bonds other than U. S. 


Government - - - 


Stock in Federal Reserve 


Bank - - - - - - 
Loans and Discounts 
Overdrafts 


Accrued Interest Re- 


ceivable—Net - - 


Customers’ Liability 
under Acceptances 


TOTAL RESOURCES - « « - 


Attest: 


48,169,594.51 $104,875,086.85 


5,248,633.67 


675,000.00 
78,024,509.94 


11,878.68 


615,947.20 


8,028.72 


$189,459,085.06 


ELBERT S. BURNS, 


Cashier 


LIABILITIES 


Deposits—Commercial, 


Bank and Savings - $147,527,675.17 


Public Deposits secured by 


pledge of U. S. Gov’t Bonds: 


Treasurer—State 


of Michigan - - 
U.S. Gov’t - - 
Miscellaneous - 
Other Public 
Deposits 
TOTAL DEPOSITS - 


Bills Payable and 
Rediscounts - - - 

Capital, Surplus and 
Undivided Profits 


Reserve for Expenses 
and Dividends - - 


Liability under Acceptances 


to furnish Dollar 
Exchange - - - - 


TOTAL LIABILITIES- - - - 


5,302,468.64 
6,398,382.34 
200,996.76 


4,073,873.88 


- = = + $163,503.396.79 
NONE 
25,697,507.88 


250,151.67 


8,028.72 


$189,459,085.06 


The above statement is correct. 


WALTER S. McLUCAS, 
President 
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ON THE EVE OF ITS OWN 
25th BIRTHDAY 


HUDSON SALUTES 
GENERAL MOTORS 


ON THE OCCASION OF ITS 


SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


In the last quarter century, it has been our privilege to witness close at 
hand the steady growth of General Motors—a growth characterized by 


open-mindedness, mature judgment and youthful business energy. 
* * * 
We of Hudson pay sincere tribute to this twenty-five-year record, which 


has spanned the development of the one-time “horseless carriage”’ to its 


present position as the general mode of transportation for all the world. 


* * * 


To General Motors on the eve of its Silver Anniversary year — which also 
is the Twenty-fifth Anniversary Year of the Hudson Motor Car Company 


—we offer greetings, good wishes, and our whole-hearted congratulations. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 





NRA Given Big 


for Recent Business Boom 


Richmond, Nov. 28 (UTPS).— | 
The spirit of co-operation and | 
mutual fair play that is taking | 
hold among competing business 
concerns as a result of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s national re- 
covery program was pointed to 
here by Willard Seiberling, of the 
Seiberling Rubber Co., of Akron, 
Ohio, as one of the most healthy 
advances American business has 
made in recent years. 


A stout supporter of President 
Roosevelt’s program for business | 
recovery, Mr. Seiberling, here in 
the interest of his company, 
looked confidently to further suc- 
cess for the NRA and related its 
effects on the rubber business so 
far. Things were so “tough” in 
the business during the memor- 
able bank holiday that salesmen 
almost were directed to suspend 
their traveling, as the traveling 
brought more expense than busi- 
ness, he said. 


In early summer, however, 
when the NRA brought prospects 
of shorter hours and consequent 
higher wages, and a general in- 
crease in commodity prices was 
anticipated, the plants in Akron 
began to hum. 


Mr. Seiberling said it reminded | 
him of the “good old days” of | 
1929, when orders were crowding 


——__ 


Sparks 


(Continued from Page 1) 


what it has up its sleeve, while 
signs indicate that the month of 
December, particularly the latter 
half, is going to be the time when 
we will begin learning what’s 
what for next year. 

* * * 


THE SANDS of the November 
hour glass are just about run out 
and from my front row seat it 
looks as if retail sales are going 
to be mighty close to October’s, 
which may well be regarded as 
something most unusual for this 
time of the year. While I have- 
n’t much to go on, I’d say that 
we are going to come within 
shouting distance of last month 
—say about 10,000 under. I have 
it from experts that sales ought 
to top 125,000. When you stop to 
consider that several of the big 
producers have been shut down 
this month, getting ready for new 
models and not forcing 1933 stuff | 
on their dealers, this isn’t half 
bad. 


As for production for Novem- 
ber, again relying on the experts, | 
it would seem as if we can’t look 
for much more than 60,000-odd. 
But that’s going to help clean up | 
dealers’ stocks and it wouldn’t 
surprise me any if there is a re- 
duction of at least seventy to 
eighty thousand units. 


s. + * 


BALLYHOOING for the De-| 
troit section of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers, the col- 
umn would call your attention to 
the program scheduled for next 
Monday night at the Book-Cad- 
illac. Chairman Harry Woolson 
has got busy and he promises us 
that his star speaker of the eve- 
ning will be John Chick, Cadil- 
lac’s general sales manager. 
“The Past and Present of the 
Automotive Industry” is the sub- 
ject assigned and I’m told Mr. | 
Chick will outline the great im- 
provement in selling methods 
which have taken place since the 
early days. 


The Chick blueprints of the | 
speech indicate that he will tell 





the engineers of a system by 
which it is possible to set up a) 
plan for a given dealer in a given | 
neighborhood, figuring on the size 
of the building, number of em-| 
ployes, number of car sales and 
even the dealer’s profit, that will 
make everyone sit up and take 
notice. 


Credit 


in from dealers and buyers alike. | 
This, of course, put thousands of 
men to work, and the activity | 
continued steadily through the 
summer months, with wide bene- 
fits to employer and employe. 
Some instances of overstocking 
resulted, but not among the pru- 
dent dealers, he pointed out. 


Mr. Seiberling, manager of the 
Uni-Pressure Tube sales depart- 
ment for his company, is on a 
tour of various agencies in this 
section of the country. 





Kerr Named Manager 


Leininger Now 


With Getchell 


Detroit, Nov. 28.—Orrin P. Kil- 
bourn, vice-president in the De- 
troit office of J. Stirling Getchell, 
Ine., New York advertising 
agency, announces the appoint- 
ment of William H. Leininger as 
a contact executive of the com- 
pany. Leininger will contact the 
De Soto automobile account. 

Leininger comes to the Getchell 
organization with a background 
of experience in the national 
advertising field, where he is 
widely known throughout the 
country. For the past eight years 
he has been associated with the 
United States Advertising Corp., 
rising to the position of vice- 
president four years ago. In that 


oe a 
ig go ee omg or The 1904 Cadillac on the right was long the favorite of Henry M.| capacity he serviced such well- 
ECE) Sve ROS TOS Saee | eee, i nee, Gee sueee quite got used to the new fangled| known national accounts as 


sales manager of the Hausman 


1911 four-cylindered Cadillac on the left which, however, is historic | Willys-Overland, Franklin Auto- 


Motor Co., 909 East Market St.,| in that it was the first one to be fitted with the electric self-starter |mobile Co., Electric Auto-Lite, 
distributors for Diamond-T | as designed by Charles F. Kettering. The picture shows both rigs | Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Sparks- 
trucks in Kentucky and southern | as they appeared in front of the General Motors’ building at the | Withington Co., Tillotson Carbur- 


Indiana. World’s Fair at the formal dedication of that edifice. 


STEERING «= 
EASE 


ROLLING—CONTACTS 


WITH 


WORM SHAFT ~__ 
WORM am 
ROLLER TOOTH 
ROLLER SHAFT 


HIGHEST 
ANTI 


STEERING GEARS 


|etor Co., and many others. 


EFFICENCY 
FRICTION 


BEARINGS 


ALL SIZES 


PASSENGER CARS -- TRUCKS - - BUSES 


SAGINAW STEERING GEAR DIV. 


GENERAL MOTORS CORP. 
WORLD’S LARGEST STEERING GEAR PLANT 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION: 


GREETINGS AND 
CONGRATULATIONS ON 
YOUR TWENTY-FIFTH 
BIRTHDAY 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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October Sales 
Break Records 
Of Five Years 


(Continued from Page 1) 
ber-October change is less than 
the usual seasonal decline. 

All percentages presented are 
based on daily average sales fig- 
ures giving equal weight to all 





the days of the calendar months 
involved. The original sales data 
were obtained in terms of the 
total number of cars sold. In 
order to convert this figure to 
dollar values, an index of price 
changes was prepared, based 
upon the selling price for the 
most popular body model, and the 
registrations for typical makes. 
Comparisons of the daily average | 
dollar sales for October with Sep- 
tember and with the previous 
October during the last five years, 
are given below: 
Percentage Changes From: 
September October of 
Same Previous 
Year Year 
16.1 102.9 
26.7 40.7 
19.6 36.2 
21.2 §1.2 
‘ 1929.. 8.4 3.6 
This estimate of automobile 
sales is one of the group of 
monthly retail sales value indexes 
by means of which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce seeks to aid 
in tracing the movement of goods 
into the hands of the consumer 


October, 1933. . 
7 1932.. 
" 1931.. 
= 1930. . 


Parade Marks 
Plants Opening 


Janesville, Wis., Nov. 28.—In 
anticipation of the reopening 
within a few days of the Chev- 
rolet and the Fisher body plants, 
closed for nearly two months, 
virtually all of Janesville’s 22,000 
citizens participated in festivities 
of a civic holiday featured by a 
parade two miles long. 

Officials of the Chevrolet plant | 
attending the dinner included El- 
lery Wright, production manager, 
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Century of Progress Big 
Help to Automobile Men 


LOOKING BACK TWENTY-NINE YEARS 


’Tis of the crop 


Older even than General Motors is this first Buick. 
It’s 


of 1904 but as it is shown here, it is not ready for the market. 


| one of the test cars Engineer Walter Marr used in proving his theory 


about the valve-in-head engine, which always has 
featured this Flint product. 





Chicago, Nov. 28.—In addition 
to its influence in stimulating 
sales of new cars the Century of 
Progress Exposition aided the 
service departments of distrib- 
utors and dealers in Chicago in 
a large way, it became known 
today. 

Compared with the same period 
last year service volume showed 
increases ranging as high as 100 
per cent during the run of the 
World’s Fair. Much of the gain 
was directly attributable, accord- 
ing to distributors along motor 
row, to the great number of visit- 
ing cars from every state in the} 
union as well as from Canada. 

The stage was set in advance | 
by some of the distributors, who, 
with the co-operation of factories | 
prepared attractive posters call-| 
ing attention to their location | 
near the fair. These posters | 


cited the service facilities of the 
distributors and were placed in 
dealer establishments at many 
points throughout the country, 
with the urge that visitors to the 
fair have their needs taken care 
of at authorized distributors and 
dealers in Chicago. 

Another source of revenue 
came from converting portions 
of the outdoor service lots into 
parking space at low rates. An 
aggressive campaign for service 
and parking volume is promised 
for next summer with the re- 
sumption of the fair. 


Damaged by Fire 

Louisville, Nov. 28.—Fire re- 
cently caused damage of about 
$8,000 in the truck body building 
plant of J. Edinger & Son, 1010- 
1016 Story Ave., Louisville. 


The New Streamlined 


RAILPLANE 


designed and built for and under the direc- 
tion of the Pullman Car & Manufacturing 
Corporation by the Stout Engineering Labo- 
ratories of Dearborn, Mich., and recently 
announced to the public, is another notable 
triumph in the outstanding transportation 
achievements of Mr. William B. Stout. 


and M. A. McNiff, sales manager. 


N. J. Garage Men 
Are Organizing 


It is highly gratifying to those sponsoring 


MONOfFDRIVE 


THE BANKER DRIVER-CONTROL, 
MECHANICAL, AUTOMATIC CLUTCH-TRANSMISSION 


that Mr. Stout recognized the merits of this automotive 
improvement and adopted it in the Railplane, which 
shows promise of being his greatest transportation 
development, and of having the widest public acceptance. 
The newest, most important and most desirable major automotive im- 
provement now before the automobile industry is MONO-DRIVE. Manu- 
facturers, Engineers, Sales Executives, as well as the public, will be inter- 


ested in observing its performance in this Railplane, with particular 
reference to Automobiles, Trucks, Taxicabs, Buses and Street Cars. 


This practical, commercial application of MONO-DRIVE in the Automo- 
tive Rail Car development now further emphasizes the greater ease and 
simplification of the driving operation of motor vehicles that has been 
successfully achieved with MONO-DRIVE, the DRIVER-CONTROL 
MECHANICAL AUTOMATIC CLUTCH-TRANSMISSION. 


The distinct and positive advantages of MONO-DRIVE now having 
been demonstrated in the Railplane, there is no longer any need 
for foot-clutch pedal and hand-shift lever in any motor vehicle. 


THE ELIMINATION OF 

THESE TWO geome 

OUT- OF- DATE , 
DRIVING 


TRADE 
eae 
MARK 


East Orange, N. J., Nov. 28.— | 
Representatives of automotive 
maintenance associations of 
northern New Jersey, at a meet- 
ing at the Curtis Service Station 
here, formulated plans for the 
creation of a state association. 

The aim is to bring about im- 
proved conditions within the | 
trade and regulate their activi- 
ties so as to increase their useful- 
ness to the motoring public. 

Delegations were present from 
the six northern counties. Wil- 
liam E. Curtis was proposed for 
president. Another meeting will 
be held to elect officers 


$10,000 Is Bid For 
Former Durant Plant 


Elizabeth, N. J., Nov. 28.—A 
special bid of $10,000 for the 
former Durant Motors Co. plant 
on Newark avenue, which cost 
more than $1,000,000 to build, 
will be placed before Vice-Chan- 
cellor Bigelow in Jersey City by 
the Interurban Realty Co. of 
Newark. The bid will be sub- 
mitted in connection with fore- 
closure proceedings and carries 
with it the assumption of all 
liabilities against the plant 


Railway Rating For 
Ind. Truck Freighters 


Indianapolis, Nov. 28.— Under 
provisions of new rules governing 
motor truck freight carriers in 
Indiana, adopted by the public 
service commission, railway 
freight rates are prescribed for 
trucks operating as common car- 
riers. 

The regulations become effec- 
tive Dec. 30. Provision is made 
to file exemptions. 


For Particulars Address MONO-DRIVE, 1322 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MONO.DRIVE is fully protected by U. S. and Foreign patents EUROPEAN REPRESENTATIVE: DENES & FRIEDMANN, A. G., VIENNA 
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BUICK 


JOINS WITH GENERAL MOTORS 


in celebrating tts 


As the builder 
of the first car 
enlisted under 
the banner of 

General Motors, 

Buick takes par- 

ticular pleasure in 

joining with the Corpo- 

ration in celebrating its Silver Anniversary. 


The past twenty-five years have been mo- 
mentous ones in the industrial develop- 
ment of this country. And no other 
industry has developed so rapidly—or has 
had so pronounced an effect on the life 
of the nation—as the automobile industry. 
In this development Buick —a Division 
of General Motors—has been privileged to 


play a major part. 


Buick, therefore, takes this opportunity to 
congratulate General Motors and to express 
confidence that even greater accomplish- 


BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE 


MOTOR 


ANNIVERSARY 


ments are to follow those already recorded. 


+ + + 


For many years the Buick franchise has been 
one of the most sought after in the industry; 
a Buick dealership has been accounted one 
of the most valuable selling privileges in 
the automobile world. 


This has built for Buick a dealer organiza- 
tion that for enthusiasm for selling 
ability . . . for loyalty, is second to none. 
To this dealer organization is due a large 
part of the success that Buick has enjoyed 
during the past quarter of a century... a 
success that has made Buick the sales leader 
among all cars selling at $1000 to $2000. 
+ + + 


In behalf of the Buick factory ...the Buick 
sales organization... and Buick dealers and 
distributors, we offer our sincere congratu- 
lations to General Motors on the comple- 
tion of a quarter of a century of progress. 


COMPANY 


BUILT ...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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Arthur Pound Traces Automobile’s Family Tree 


Horse and Carriage Influence Noticeable in ‘Cars 
Of Early Times — Michigan’s First Self- 
Propeller, a Clegg Steamer, Built 
In 1884—Olds Starts in 1890 


GREAT deal has been written during the past 


twenty-five 


America, Germany, France and England. 


years about the first automobiles of 


Some writers 


have credited first one inventor and then another, with 
being the first to develop the gasoline vehicle. 

In Arthur Pound’s “The Turning Wheel” from the press 
of Doubleday-Doran, which relates the story of General 
Motors Corp. through twenty-five years, is found much 


valuable material 


pertaining to0 





the horse and carriage influence |the American rights, and spent 


constructed 
the 


in 
early | 


on automobiles 
this country during 


days. 


Regarding early motor car de-| 


sign, the “Turning Wheel” 
in part: 

“In Germany, Daimler’s 
rival was Carl Benz who put out 
a gasoline tricycle in 1885 which, 
like all of Benz’ work, was 
strongly built and satisfactory in 
use. He seems to have been a 
little ahead of Daimler in putting 
the gasoline engine into road 
work, for in 1886 he matches 
Daimler’s ‘boneshaker’ with a car 
containing several highly pro- 
gressive features—a device allow- 
ing variable speeds and an auto- 
matic control of the gas supply 
through a clutch lever operating 
a stop cock. This car developed 
fifteen miles an hour. The Benz 
car of 1886 is sometimes spoken 
of as the first gasoline motor car, 
but this can hardly be taken lit- 
erally, although it was certainly 
a@ great advance over its prede- 
cessors in design and dependabil- 
ity 


says, 


Daimler’s First Effort 

“Daimler soon followed with a 
four-wheel motor car but his first 
efforts in that direction were not 
as successful as those of Benz. 
There seems to be no clear war- 
rant for the statement of Ency- 
clopedia Brittanica that Daimler 
‘ran for the first time a motor car 
propelled by a petrol engine.’ A 


close reading of the authorities | 
indicates that Delamare-DeBoute- | 
ville and Malandin in France and | 
and perhaps | 
also Knight in England, preceded | 
Daimler in that achievement, al- | 
though subsequent research may | 
Daim- | 


Benz in Germany, 


overturn this very edict. 
ler certainly had the correct mo- 
tive means well in hand by 1883 
even if he did not apply it to the 
motor car until 1886. 

“Daimler’s light and fast engine 
thrust itself through the field of 


invention as an earthquake heaves | 


a new mountain into view. M. 
Levassor, of Panhard & Levassor, 
observing a Daimler motor pro- 
pelling a boat on the Seine, se- 
cured the French patent right 
from Daimler and in adapting it 
to highway use, fixed many of the 
trends which have made the auto- 
mobile what it is today. 


Influence of Bicycle Design 

“The influence of cycle design 
on the French inventive mind 
freed French inventors from the 
obsession of carriage design which 
dominated early American and 
English efforts —the stage coach 
in England, the buggy in America. 
Levassor placed his engine in 
front, with the axis of the crank- 
shaft parallel to the side members 
of the frame. 

“The drive was taken through 
a clutch to a set of reduction gears 
and thence to a differential gear 
on a countershaft from which the 
road wheels were driven by chains. 
With all recent modification of de- 
tails, the combinations of clutch, 
gear-box and transmission re- 
mains unaltered, so that to 
France, in the person of M. Le- 


vassor, must be given the honor | 


of having lea in the development 
of the motor car. 

“This is the solemn verdict of 
Encyclopedia Brittanica and 
seems entirely justified. America’s 
early effort to use the Daimler 
engine in automobiles was made 
by William Steinway on Long 


Island in 1888. Steinway secured | 


chief | 


| 





large sums on mechanical equip- 
ment, but had little success. 
France’s Early Pre-eminence 
“To this pre-eminence of France 
in the history of effective motor 
ear design certain conditions 
which America ac that period 
lacked, were contributing factors: 
“(1) A magnificent system of 
highways which encouraged 
travel, especially cycling, which in 
turn led to an efficient machine 
shop industry. 
“(2) An open and friendly at- 
titude on the part of the French 


FOR 





population and authorities aa! 
permitted those highways to be 
used without legal restrictions 
such as discouraged experiment 
and adaptation in England. 


“(3) 


who from the beginning gave the 
automobile both financial 
moral support, so that contribu- | 
tions to the new industry re- 
ceived immediate social approba- 
tion and the backing of capital. 
America Lagged Behind 

“We have seen how the de- 
velopment of self-propelled ve- | 
hicles was retarded in England | 
by adverse legislation and the | 
hostility of the population. Here | 
in America it was retarded by 
wretched highways, the indiffer- | 
ence of financiers, and to some 
extent by the hostility of the 
public, particularly of the farm- 
ers who were later to become the 
chief beneficiaries of the flexible | 
transportation whose beginnings | 
distressed them at first. Also, the 
hard times of the early nineties 
introduced a discouraging eco- 
nomic factor into the American | 
situation. 

“For these reasons and others, 
America lagged behind Europe 


TRL i 
BODIES 
& TANKS 


A veteran organization is al your service. 


When you want accurate information 


about dump units and truck tanks, call 


in Wood Hyd ‘aulic—specialists in the 


hauling field for twenty-two years. Our 


e ng 


g¢ ability is yours to command. 


ineering knowledge and manufactur- 


It’s 


The approval by wealthy | 
French sportsmen and aristocrats, 


and | 
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has told his take better 
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Automotive Daily News, 





HRIS SINSABAUGH says in this issue: 
than any one 
tempted to put between two book covers, a clean-cut, 
secutive story of what we today know as the motor car.” 
Through special arrangements with the publishers, Double- 
day, Doran & Co., we are enabled to accept orders for first 
edition copies of this brand new book, not yet on the book- 
stands, at the regular price of $3.5 
United States. 
New Center Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


“Turning Wheel??--p.na 


“T think Arthur Pond 
else who has at- 
con- 


O per copy, postpaid any- 
Send your order today to 








during the important 10 years fol- 
lowing the French application of 
Daimler’s engine to road trans- 
port, but nevertheless there had 
been substantial American pro- 
gress. Through the growing use 
of stationary internal combustion 
engines, and the design and 
manufacture of marine engines, 
both American inventors and a 
public worked 
toward the predestined 
The American vehicles, 


built by Wood, per. 
Ty oo 

amit full pay toads tn 
spite of gross vehicle 
weight laws. 


| Selden’s 
| ternal combustion, and down to 


which took the road, were chiefly 
propelled by steam in spite of 
patent envisaging in- 


the late eighties they showed 
little if any advance over English 
steamers of a much earlier day. 
“A direct result of English in- 
fluence would seem to be the 
four-wheeled steam car produced 
by John Clegg, an excellent me- 
chanic, English born and trained, 
and his son, Thomas J., in the 
(Continued on Page 28) 


Fleet of G.M.C. chassis, equipped 
with Wood D6-C12, 2-yard dump 
units for highway service. 


backed by a complete and popular line 


of equipment with a reputation for de- 


pendable performance. 


WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO.—DETROIT, MICH. 


Branches and a. in All Principal Cities 


installed on G.M.C. 


Wood 3000-galion bulk haul tank 
Semi-trailer 
Model 17252C with 
G.M.C. T83 chassis. 
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COMMEMORATING GENERAL MOTORS’ SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


We're glad we joined forces with you, General Motors, 


and we’re proud to help you celebrate 


WW: WERE the Pontiac Buggy Company in 
1907. We set aside one of our buildings 


in which to make automobiles. Our first car 
was a two-cylinder model and it was unique, 
if you please, in that its cylinders were vertical. 
The next year we developed our famous 
four-cylinder Model K, a leading hill-climber 
of its day. 


In 1909 you, General Motors— nearly a year 
old and flourishing —took us into your fold. 
We like to think it was our pioneering spirit, 
as evidenced in those first two cars, that made 
you want us. At any rate, we have made prog- 
ress our watchword during our years under 
the General Motors banner—and, as you 
know, have sponsored many of the industry’s 


important developments. 


We were among the very first manufacturers 
to adopt the electric self-starter. We pioneered 
the enclosed body in the low-price field — 
four-wheel brakes and balloon tires, too. 


We were first in the industry to use the har- 


monic balancer, the cross-flow radiator, the 
valve spring cage and the now famous Duco 


finish. 


When we started with you, General Motors, 
we could, under pressure, turn out 15 cars a 
day. Today we are the world’s largest builder 
of Straight Eights. Then, our modest factory 
boasted but 50,840 square feet of floor space. 
Now, our twin plants shelter 4,000,000 square 
feet — utilize 231 acres of land. We are told 
that our manufacturing facilities are the most 


modern in the entire industry. 


As you celebrate your Silver Anniversary, 
General Motors, remember this: We pledge 
all of Pontiac’s experience, resources and facil- 
ities to continued progress. We are proud of 
your splendid achievements of the twenty- 
five years past—and that we had a part in 
them. We hope to see your next quarter cen- 
tury of endeavor contribute in still greater 
measure to the advancement of motor trans- 


portation — and again we hope to help. 


PONTIAC MOTOR COMPANY 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


® 
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Sir William 
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Used Car Price Balance Undisturbed 
By Figures In First Official Guide 


Letts Hits 


Bootleg Car Sales Abroad 


New York, Nov. 28.—Unless 
substantially checked in the near 
future, the influx of American 
automobiles shipped abroad by 
independent agents to Continental 
automobile dealers at ruinously 
low prices, is likely to cause losses 
running into millions of dollars 
by the authorized European dis- 
tributors of many American cars, 
Sir William Letts, foreign repre- 
sentative of leading American 
manufacturers, declares. 


“It is a serious menace to the 
automotive export business of the 
United States,” he said, “that 
should be stamped out by the con- 
certed effort of manufacturers 
and federal authorities. The evil 
is prevalent throughout the Con- 
tinent, but the most seriously af- 
fected victims thus far are the dis- 
tributors of Holland. One of the 
leading importers there finds his 
entire dealer and service organi- 
zation of forty-six retailers un- 
dermined by piratical agents who 
are offering cars at prices well 
under his sales price, plus duty 
and other charges. 


Remedy in Sight 

“These Holland distributors, 
faced with the possibility of in- 
dustrial extinction, were on the 
point of sending an emissary to 
this country to seek the aid of 
the administration at Washington 
to curb the activities of the pi- 
rates. I have cabled them, how- 
ever, that I believe a means has 
been found to put an end to this 
intolerable evil.” 


Sir William explained that so- 
called “bootleg” cars are pur- 
chased from dealers in _ strait- 
ened circumstances. 


“The men responsible for the 
practice,” he said “obtain infor- 
mation of dealers who are in fi-| 
nancial trouble and take their | 
stocks for cash at reduced prices. | 


“These cars are shipped abroad 
and placed in competition against 
those being handled by accredited 
dealers, who naturally are forced 
to sell their consignments at 


the volume of such bootleg cars is | 
not large. 

“For instance, in a country 
where a dealer in American cars 
sells 100 units a year, the intro- 
duction of from 15 to 20 bootleg 
cars will absolutely demoralize 
his business and undermine a 
trade that has been carefully 
built up by him over a period of 
years.” 

Sir William finds the chief hope 
of suppressing this traffic in the 
recently signed Automotive Dis- 
tributors’ Code. 


New Rail Motor 
Rates Deferred 


Washington, Nov. 28.—A _ pro- 
posal of the Chicago, Great West- 





ern Railroad to operate a motor 
truck competitive service by es- 
tablishing reduced rates on vari- 
ous commodities in mixed car- 
loads was held up for investiga- | 
tion by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The commission sus- 
pended until July 1, 1934, the 
operation of schedules proposed 
to become effective on Dec. 1. 
The schedules would establish | 
reduced rates on mixed carload 
lots of commodities including | 
canned goods, dry goods, railway | 
supplies, paper and paper arti- | 
cles, hardware and various other | 
supplies moving from Chicago, | 
Tll., to Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
Mo., Omaha, Nebr., Des Moines, 
Iowa, and South St. Paul and 
Winona, Minn. A proposed opera- | 
tion also would have served ship- 
ment of inedible packing house 
products moving from Kansas 
City and St. Joseph, Mo., and 
Omaha, Nebr., to Chicago, IIl. 


Test Highway Ordinance 

New York, Nov. 28.—A court 
test of an ordinance under which 
Jersey City bans trucks and other 
commercial vehicles from the | 
Jersey City end of the elevated | 





higher prices because of over-| highway at Route 25 is planned | 


head costs of sales rooms, sales- 
men and advertising. The prac- 
tice is most harmful, even though 


by the Ironbound Manufacturers 
Association’s counsel, Theodore 
M. Marsh. 


COMMONWEALTH BRASS CORPORATION 


Established 1906 


Manufacturers of Brass Pipe 


Automotive, Acronautic, 


Automarine, 


and Tube 


Tractor, 


Fittings for the 
Mechanical 


Refrigeration and Oil Burner Industries. 


Producers of Brass Forgings, Castings, Rod Parts in Brass, 
Automatic and Hand Screw Machine Products (Brass). 


G.M.C. 25th Anniversary 


Beginning with the 


organization of Gen- 


eral Motors, and continuing through the 
years, Commonwealth Brass Corporation 
has considered it a privilege to serve many 
of the units of this great enterprise. 


It also considers it a privilege to be per- 
mitted, at this time, to express the apprecia- 
tion of the management for the pleasant 
business relations always existent between 
G. M. C. units and our corporation. 


May the next quarter century be as rich 
in development; as full of achievement; and 
as charged with definite progress as has been 


the experience of the 
decades. 


past two and one-half 


oc 


(Continued from Page 1) 


the interesting question of the 
hour, by which I mean that ev- 
eryone has been wondering why 
dealers’ stocks this fall have 
dropped so quickly in compari- 
son with other years and why 
factory production schedules 
have been completed so quickly. 


Dealers Waste Ticket 
Consequently, because of this 
liberality the dealer has written 
his own value ticket for the next 
month or so. The public is going 
to be pleased when it learns that 
the dealers themselves have over- 
come all the objections raised at 
Washington when the consumer 
board held its hearing. New car 
sales are going to have an auto- 
matic stimulant by the dealers 
themselves. 

It also is observed that the 
book compilers have taken the 
matter of the 5-10-15 per cent 
reconditioning allowance as per- 
mitted by the code by listing the 
amount permissible for each 


model shown. This puts the 
dealer, as well as the owner of 
the used car, on the spot as to 
the allowance and the discount 
that can be taken on the allow- 
ance. 


All the dealer has to do is to 
confirm the model and the year 
of manufacture and immediately 
the discount is shown for the re- 
conditioning. It is hoped that 
the dealer will be able to read 
properly. The same thing goes 
for the sales manager, the sales- 
man, the used car salesmen and 
the appraiser and even the deal- 
er’s bookkeeper. 


Book To Be Monthly 


The next important point is 
that the book is to be issued 
monthly instead of every sixty 
days. Also it must not be for- 
gotten that the quotations are not 
national in character but that 
each zone is taken into consider- 
ation. N. A. D. A., in the code, 
is divided into zones or districts 





in its activities. Therefore, the 
used car price book follows the 
zone lines. There is no overlap- 
ping which might permit a dealer 
living near a district line from 
using quotations on used cars 
which are allowed in a nearby 
zone. 


Dealer’s Reaction 


I gave one of my dealer friends 
a quick flash of my reaction to 
the Official Guide and his com- 
ments were as follows: 


“Well, at last we have some- 
thing to go on that is definite. 
While I don’t want to go on rec- 
ord as speaking for anyone but 
myself, I will say that the N. A. 
D. A. book is just what I have 
wanted. The used car book serv- 
ice is going to be worth double 
what it costs. All I will have to 
do is make one deal using the 
book as a guide and I will have 
paid for the service for a year. 
My N. A. D. A. membership will 
be one of my chief assets.” 


Anno Domini 1933 


To General Motors Corporation, the year 1933 is 
significant in that it marks a Silver Anniversary. 


My 


ing. 


| 


COMMONWEALTH BRASS CORPORATION 


DETROIT, MICH. 





To The Cleveland Graphite Bronze Com- 
pany, the year 1933 is also significant in that it marks 
the widespread adoption of our flexible THIN-WALL 
BEARINGS for Connecting Rods and Main Bearings. 


The constantly increasing demand for 
higher motor speeds and the equally constant demand 
for lower service costs required a new type of bear- 
These bearings have met both requirements. 


They provide for high speed 
operation and give prolonged life. 


They also provide for instant 
and economical service replacement in 
the event that it should become neces- 
sary to replace a bearing for any cause. 


rma 


Le 


BRONZE CO. 


Originators of THIN-WALL BEARINGS 


CLEVELAN D, 


OH IO 
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CADILLAC 


RENEWS 


ITS 


PLEDGE TO 


GENERAL MOTORS 


In the earliest days of Cadillae’s association with General 
Motors, there came about a complete agreement as to Cadillac's 


place in the General Motors structure. 


Cadillac was to carry the supreme responsibility for General 
Motors quality — to provide, at all times, the highest expres- 


sion of General Motors’ ability to design and build motor cars. 


Those early pledges between the management of General 
Motors and the management of Cadillac were both specific 


and all-embracing. 


General Motors, in its capacity of parent company, pledged 
to Cadillac the fullest measure of co-operation. Financial 
resources, research facilities, engineering talent— all were to be 
unreservedly at Cadillac’s command. Furthermore, and this has 
proved to be of untold value to Cadillac in its striving for per- 
fection, General Motors promised to understand and appreciate 


the tremendous problems involved in Cadillac's undertaking. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CA 


R 


In turn, Cadillac cheerfully accepted its unusual responsibility, 
and pledged to provide for America, year after year, the finest 


available automotive transportation. 


Today, at the commencement of General Motors twenty-sixth 
year of existence, Cadillac finds it a privilege to bear public 
testimony that General Motors has not once faltered in carrying 
out its pledge of co-operation and understanding. As often as 
Cadillac has needed General Motors’ help, of whatever descrip- 


tion, it has been forthcoming in the most generous measure. 


And, in the full knowledge that its place and its function in 
the General Motors structure remain unchanged, Cadillac 
likewise finds it a pleasure to state anew its pledge of respon- 


sibility to its parent company. 


You may depend upon it, General Motors— Cadillac will 
continue to give to the world a worthy demonstration of your 


leadership in the automotive industry. 


COMPANY BET a2 Giz 


Division of General Motors 
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DSMOBILE 
will make history in 1934 


Oldsmobile is particularly proud to take part in the celebration of General Motors’ 25th Anniversary. 
For we have thirty-five candles on our own birthday cake. And we’ve been a member of the General 
Motors family for over 23 years. During the years has grown a dealer and owner loyalty which we 


value above everything else. 


The 1933 Oldsmobile definitely established itself as a leader in style and performance. One proof 


of this is the fact that Oldsmobile jumped from eleventh to seventh place in the industry. 


But 1933 is almost history. The challenge now is 1934. We’re proud of past success, but we’re too 
busy to think much about it. Our eye is on 1934 and we’ve got some great things up our sleeve. 
It’s all pretty much a secret right now, but we can tell you this much: Soon we will announce a 
complete new line of cars which will greatly broaden our market and which are deliberately planned 
to surpass many of the higher priced cars in style, comfort and performance. More than that— 
Oldsmobile for 1934 will have revolutionary changes (including knee-action wheels) which will make 
motoring an entirely fresh experience and add more than ever to the General Motors tradition for 


building fine cars. 


RATING THE 25TH ANNIVERSARY OF GENERAL MOTORS 





Engineers Say Their Job is “Mostly Finding Out 
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Rencaveh Laboratories Big C og I in G. M. Machine 


What We’re Going to Do When We Can’t 
Do What We’re Doing Now” 


a” a man who works in General Motors research 


laboratories what they’re doing there and usually 


he’ll answer you: 


“Mostly we're finding out what we’re going to do when | 


we can’t do what we’re doing now.” 


Which is just another way of saying that the General 
Motors scientists, their assistants and workmen—some 


400 of them, housed in a twelve- -story building in 1 Detroit 
Qe—————__ 


are the advance guard search- 
ing for new information that will 
make it possible for engineers 
and inventors to make specific 
improvements in the automobiles 
and other products of General 
Motors. 

The research laboratories may | 
make a discovery now. One or| 
five or perhaps ten years later | 
that discovery bobs up in the 
form of a startling improvement 
in an automobile. When the dis- 
covery was made it, perhaps, was 
not connected with any particular 
part of an automobile, but the 
information was made available | 
to the engineers who design the 
cars in the various manufactur- | 
ing divisions of General Motors. 

One day, perhaps months, per- 
haps years later, one of these de- | 
signers will hit upon a more use- | 
ful new way of doing some part 
of the work of an automobile en- 
gine because of this bit of knowl- 
edge about what could be done | 
with a piece of metal. 

Inside the Laboratories 

Many people have the errone- 
ous impression that the Research 
Laboratories are the place where 
the automobiles of General Mo- 
tors are tested. While plenty of 
tests are made, one could wander 
around the laboratories for a 
week and never see an automo- 
bile, and perhaps nothing that 
even resembles a part of an auto- 
mobile. The General Motors 
proving ground is the place 
where new designs of automobiles | 
are actually tested out. The re- 
search engineers are more con- 
cerned with paving the way for 


‘¢_-a word in 


edgewise’’ 


(Continued from Page 4) 

the many pages in this issue, will, 
I believe, make history for the | 
deftness and skill of the modern 
copy-writer and artist. Some of | 
the English written into these | 
messages would do credit to a 
Milton, a Poe, or an Emerson. 
Many a mid-night lamp burned 
while writer or artist composed | 
his contribution to this issue. To | 
these unsung heroes, our most | 
sincere thanks and appreciation. | 

* * cs | 


BECAUSE this edition will 
come into the hands of a great | 
many thousand readers who may | 
not know A. D. N., its editors, | 
and its publisher, may we with 
propriety state here that no mo- 
tor car manufacturer, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, owns or con- 
trols one penny’s interest in this 
publication. What it says and 
does is entirely the business of | 
the gentlemen whose names ap- | 
pear on the masthead of every 
issue; its sole obligation, first, | 
last and always, is to the auto- 
motive industry as a whole. If 
you are further interested in our | 
position along this line, may we 
suggest you read the pledge we 
made in our first issue and which 
has appeared ever since at the 
head of our editorial column. 

7 e +. 

Once again, may we express | 
our thanks to the _ countless 
friends, who contributed the old | 
photographs and the anecdotes, 
and on whom we called for facts 
and figures, which we hope have 
made this edition of genuine his- 
torical value to the entire auto- 
motive industry.—G. M. S. 


next year’s car or the car of year 
after next than they are with 
this year’s car. Their interest in 
this year’s car lies chiefly in its 
faults, 
need for finding new ways of do- 
ing things, new materials to do 
them with. 


in that they point to the) 


2 ee 








dent of General Motors in charge 
of research, the men of the lab- 
oratories are dissatisfied with 
anything as long as improvement 
is possible. They have learned 
through long experience that 
practically everything needs im- 
provement. An automobile might 
be nearly perfect today but far 
from perfect tomorrow because 
human needs have changed. The 
research scientists try to antici- 
pate these changing needs and 
have at hand the information 
upon which the manufacturing 
divisions can improve the cars to 
fit the new needs. 

Personnel of Research Section 

Not all of the basic information 
and new ideas from which im- 
provements grow come from the 
research laboratories. Each of 


|the divisions of General Motors 


Led by the practical-minded | 


Charles F. 


Castaloy 
radiator shell 
forming punch 


Kettering, vice-presi- | 


has its own comprehensive engi- 
neering staffs. However, it would 
be impossible for any one auto- 
mobile company to buy, 





and 


| maintain the equipment housed 
in the extensive central research 
laboratories and to employ the 
large staff of trained men who 
carry on the work. The resources 
of the entire General Motors fam- 
ily combined, however, are such 
that the central research activity 
can easily be supported; in fact 
it becomes an asset to each of the 
companies. 

The work of the laboratories is 
carried on upon a methodical 
basis. The research men view 
themselves not as geniuses but as 
patient, well-trained searchers. 
Investigations proceed along a 
wide front in each of various 
sections of the laboratory. For 
instance, the chemical section 
studies metals, fuels and lubri- 
cants, to mention only a few of 
its problems; a special fuel sec- 
tion has been studying how to get 
more miles per gallon of gasoline 
for many years; another section 
studies brakes; one set of men! 


In Tribute to a 
Quarter of a Century 
of Progress 


Martin Steel 
fender draw punch 


IN EVERY CAR BUILT 


Krokoloy rear 
axle housing 
sectional 
blanking die 


S we pay a well-deserved tribute to General 

Motors, on the occasion of its silver jubilee, 

we feel a modest thrill of our own at the way 

we have kept pace with the growth of the auto- 
motive industry through those years. 


Through thick and thin we have adhered stead- 
fastly to our original aim—to furnish to the indus- 
try only the finest of tool and die castings. Tied to 
that vision of quality has been one of speed in 
delivery as exemplified by our old-time motto— 
“Twenty-four-hour service on large castings— 
small ones while your messenger waits.’ 


Today, not a car is built in the United States in 
which one or many of our products has not played 


some part. 


In our complete line, which includes 


every type of gray iron and alloy tool steel, cast 


to shape, we have just the 


right metal for any 


particular application or requirement. 


Our trained sales engineers are at your service 


without any obligation to you. 


Perhaps they 


can be of some assistance in your die casting 


and machine tool problems. 


Castaloy 
Carbomang 
Detroloy 


Vanadium Iron 
Charcoal Die 


Foot of Iron Street 








Detroit ,Michigan 


work on the engine in parts and 
as a whole; others devote their 
entire time to lighting problems; 
the metallurgical section searched 
for facts about making and treat- 
ing metals; the electrical section 
of course delves into the mys- 
teries of ignition; the carburetor 
has its own set of investigators; 
several men still are working on 
ways of improving the finish of 
automobiles although they devel- 
oped Duco a dozen years ago. 


Duco and Ethyl 


Duco, which cut the cost of 
automobiles appreciably, is only 
one of the many important devel- 
opments coming out of the lab- 
oratories. Mr. Kettering was the 
inventor of the self-starter. 
Crankcase ventilation grew out 
of laboratories investigation into 
why pistons wore out faster in 
winter than in summer. Ethyl 
gasoline was given to the world 
by the laboratories. 


Castaloy cowl 
forming punch 


OUR 
PRODUCTS PLAY THEIR PART 


Vanadium tron draw rings 


Krokoloy 
Martin Steel 


Nickel Chrome 
High Test 
Standard Die 
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FIRST IN VALUE 
FIRST IN SALES 


by the widest margin in history 


‘Ge AMERICA VALUE AND WATCH AMERICA BUY” is an 


adage Chevrolet has never forgotten. As a result, Chevrolet dealers 








can look back on 1933 as a most successful year. America went en masse 
to see the new Chevrolet when it appeared some 12 months ago, left 
Chevrolet salesrooms to make comparisons, and returned to buy far more 
Chevrolets than had been expected in even the most optimistic forecasts. 
In fact, Chevrolet won, this year in the low-price field, 45% of all passenger 
car sales, and 49% of all truck sales, making Chevrolet’s 1933 leadership 
the widest in history. Gratifying as this record is to us, we take even 
more satisfaction in the fact that Chevrolet dealers will show a substantial 
profit for the year. The Chevrolet method of choosing and placing dealers 
is based on a careful study of dealership requirements in a given com- 
munity. We want the type of dealers who desire a permanent connection, 
and we do all in our power to establish them on a sound foundation. As 
a result, the Chevrolet dealers have shared liberally in the great popularity 
of the 1933 Chevrolet. And, what is even more important, they are in 
a position to reap all the benefits of Chevrolet’s great program for 1934. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors 


CHEVROLET 






A BUS BUT NOT A GREYHOUND 
This is the primeval motor bus, a picture contributed by the United 
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States Tire Co. It is claimed to have been the first used for public- 
hire in the wilds of Pennsylvania, almost in Noah’s time. 


Standard Oil 
Ordering Cans 


Jersey City, Nov. 28.—Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey has placed 
an order with the Continental 
Can Co. for 34,000,000 cans, for 
sealing oil to be sold at retail. 
The can is similar to that used 
by other oil companies, adopted 
to insure purchaser against sub- 
stitution of content. 


In This Corner 


(Continued from Page 4) 


which permits their re-building is 
as bad a bargain as leaving 
money in the old suit. Go 
through the pockets before you 
call in the junk man! In the bat- 
tery business that means prevent 
its re-building by destroying it. 

Each factor in the making and 
distributing of batteries has his 
part to play in ridding the busi- 
ness of rebuilts. But the most 
powerful position is occupied by 
the dealer group. The dealer is 
the authority who decides that a 
battery is past the point where 
repair is a saving to the cus- 
tomer. So he becomes the au- 
thority to order it destroyed in 
such a manner as to prevent re- 
building. We owe that protection 
to the motoring public—our cus- 
tomers. 

But such vigilance does more 
than serve the motorists. It has 
a definite money value to dealer, 
distributor and manufacturer 
alike. By stamping out the re- 
built we prevent the market from 
being riddled with false, cut-price 
merchandise that demoralizes 
prices and profits.—National Bat- 
tery Manufacturers’ Assn., Inc., 
W. J. Parker, Commissioner, New 
York City. 


Indiana Steel 
Output Boosted 


Hammond, Ind., Nov. 28.—Steel 
production in Indiana Harbor 
mills will be expanded censider- 
ably through the opening for ex- 
perimental operation of the first 
of the Inland Steel Co. tin mills. 
The mills will not be in com- 
mercial production until after the 
“breaking in” process which will 
require a few weeks. 

The new Inland tin mills are 
the latest development in that 
class of the steel business, ac- 
cording to plant officials, and a 
stand of five rolling mills will 
complete the present installation. 
The new tin mills are built in 
conjunction with the strip mills 
of Plant No. 2 and use products 
of that department. 

For the first time in the history | 
of the Indiana Harbor Inland 





plant women will be employed in 
the mill and accommodations for 
65 have been prepared. They are 
highly specialized workers and 
sort the tin. 


Germany Raises 
Sales of Autos 


Washington, Nov. 28.—Removal | 
of taxes on new motor vehicles | 
sold in Germany has resulted in | 
a decided stimulation of sales of | 
new cars in that market, accord- | 
ing to a report from Vice Consul | 
Patrick Mallon, Leipzig. The in- | 
crease was more pronounced in | 
the passenger cars than in com-| 
mercial vehicles, it is stated. 

Prior to April 1, 1933, the re- | 
port states, the combined taxes 
on automobiles and gasoline in 
Germany were so high that it 
was almost impossible for a per- 
son of moderate means. 


VASCOLOY-RAMET 


THE NEW HARD ALLOY 
OF TANTALUM CARBIDE 


CUTTING TOOLS 
FOR IRON OR STEEL 
AND NON-FERROUS 

METALS 


DIES FOR DRAWING 
STEEL, BRASS, 
COPPER, ALUMINUM, 
ETC, 


VANADIUM-ALLOYS STEEL Co. 


GRANT BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Sales of Trucks 
Show Increase 


In Past Months 


New York, Nov. 28.—Demand 
for motor trucks in the United 
States, which at the start of the 
year was distinctly backward 
compared to that in passenger 
cars, has expanded materially 
during recent months and, in fact, 


has compared better with past | 
years than that of the passenger | 


division. 


Although a seasonal decline is | 


now apparent, motor truck sales 
displayed, during the summer, the 


strongest trend in many years. | 
The high month for the year was | 
This is the first year 


September. 
since 1928 in which the peak 
month has come later than July. 

While all lines of trucks have 
felt the upturn, the largest share 
has gone to the lower priced ve- 
hicles, duplicating the trend in 
passenger car sales. 

However, the trade is confident 
of an eventful upturn of substan- 
tial proportions in demand for 
heavy duty trucks if general busi- 
ness is stimulated during coming 
months. 

A revival of construction ac- 
tivities would be decidedly help- 
ful to the producers of heavy 
duty trucks, but the main hope 
lies in a recovery of general 
trade which would substantially 
increase general transportation 
requirements. 

A sharp revival in foreign 
markets during recent months 
also has been of help to the truck 
industry. Roughly, one-fourth of 
the trucks produced in _ this 
country are sold 
regions. 


Branch Added 


Grand Rapids, Nov. 28.—Divis- 
ion Avenue Auto Accessories Co., 


in overseas | 


M. B. Mervis Chairman 
Of General Armature 


Lock Haven, Pa., Nov. 28.—The 
General Armature Corp. an- 
nounces the election of the fol- 
lowing officers for the ensuing 
year: Chairman of board, M. B. 
Mervis; president, Lou Mervis; 
vice-president, H. P. Lester; sec- 
retary and treasurer, H. L. Baer. 

According to Lou Mervis, a 
statement reported an increase in 
business every month. 


Gill Named Manager 
Of Goodrich Tire Unit 


Akron, Nov. 28.—W. W. Gill has 
been appointed manager of the 
national accounts sales division 
of the truck and bus tire depart- 
| ment of the B. F. Goodrich Co., 
| it is announced by C. B. O’Connor, 

general sales manager of the tire 
| division. Gill succeeds C. H. 
| Russell, who died suddenly in 
| Chicago, October 25. 
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NEW CENTRE BLDG DET DUPLICATE OF TELEPHONED TELEGRA® 
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APPRECIATE MENTION OUR COMPANY ‘HAVING REPRODUCED GENERAL 
MOTORS SILVER ANNIVERSARY MEDAL FROM SCULPTORS MODELS BY 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES IN YOUR SPECIAL EDITION COVERING THE EVENT 
STOP WE STARTED OVER THIRTY FIVE YEARS AGO WITH CUTTING DIES 
FOR UNITEDSTATES COINAGE STOP HAVE REPRODUCED NINE TENTHS 


AMERICAN SCULPTORS BAS RELIEF WORK SINCE THAT TIME STOP HAVE 
GREATER COLLECTION SCULPTORS MEDALLIC DESIGN MODELS THAN 
EXISTS #N ANY AMERICAN ART MUSEUM STOP BEEN WORKING WITH 
GENERAL MOTORS ON THEIR SILVER ANNIVERSARY PROGRAM FOR PAST 


YEAR AND HALF STOP# 





CLYDE C TREES PRES! DENT MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 


426 S. Division Ave., has opened a | 


new wholesale and retail store 


in this city. 


210 EAST 51ST STREET NEWYORKe 


USE WATER TO REDUCE 
YOUR FREIGHT COSTS 


For nearly eight months of every year water transport is 
available on the Great Lakes. 


Water transport is not limited to waterside manufac- 
turers and producers alone. Its usefulness, in connection 
with rail hauls or switches, extends far back into the land. 


The Nicholson 


Terminal can serve a shipper located at 


any point in Wayne County, or outside it. 


Right here within Detroit’s switching limits, but clear of 
the traffic congestion in the downtown area, is an exten- 
sive modern terminal that supplies the necessary speed in 


the transfer of 


bulk freight from ships to cars and from 


cars to ships—a terminal that keeps freight constantly in 


motion. 


Freight leaving your plant in the morning goes aboard a 
vessel the next morning. Incoming water freight pours 
into waiting cars 10 minutes after the ship’s hawsers are 
made fast to the dock. 


If you are not saving freight costs on bulk shipments by 
using these modern facilities, call the Nicholson Terminal 
& Dock Company for particulars. 


NICHOLSON 


TERMINAL & DOCK CO. 


P. 0. BOX 902, RIVER ROUGE, MICH. - PHONE Vinewood 2-4300 - Foot of Great Lakes Avenue 
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Whats in a NAME? 


H*S JT ever occurred to you 
that the only motor car 
body universally known by 
name is Fisher Body? 


That is something worth re- 
membering and weighing when 
you buy an automobile. 


The fine and time-honored 


Still young among nations, America is ye! 
mature enough to have her household 
names for excellence in special arts and 
crafts. 


These are the names of families in whose 
tradition runs lifelong devotion to one 
field of work, the transmitting of skill and 
experience from fathers to sons. 


So the name of McCormick means reapers 
and the tools of the field; Harper, Scrib- 
ner’s and Putnam are books; Hoe, 
presses; Roebling, bridges, and Fischer is 


skilfully and wisely for your 
safety and comfort and pride. 


It means that Fisher has the 
greatest experience — and the 
finest reputation to maintain. 


Iris a point of pride with us 
that Fisher is free to build any 








craft of coach building is as 
natural a part of Fisher as is 
the name itself. 


The Fisher organization was 
born with it. Grew up with it. 
And with the oncoming of the 
automobile swept the practical knowledge of it for- 
ward to the eminence which Fisher occupies today. 


For more than twenty-five years the growth of the 
Fisher organization has depended upon its alert- 
ness to the public’s desire for style and safety and 
comfort. 


And because Fisher has known and studied and 
anticipated the wants of the public, the public has 
grown to know the Fisher name. 


WHAT, specifically, does the name “Body by 
Fisher” mean to the buyers of cars today? 


It means that the body which bears this name enjoys 
the benefits of manufacturing and financial resources 
greater than those of all other bodymakers combined 
—and therefore receives the advantage of every 
opportunity which large scale 
manufacture presents. 


It means that the organization 
which bears this name is the 
world’s largest user of steel, of 
glass, of fine hardwoods, of hard- 
ware, of upholstery in body 
construction — and_ therefore 
is best enabled to use them 


Body by 








type of body that it may choose, 
from any materials. 


It is a matter of common sense 
that Fisher should and does 
employ these vast resources to 
build the very best body for 
the purpose intended, without and within. 


A review of Fisher contributions even to the closed 
car body alone must include such visible improve- 
ments as the easy-rolling regulators for windows, 
the seats easily adjustable for pitch and depth, the 
form-fitting seats and backs, the slanting and visored 
full-vision non-glare windshield. 


And now, crowning all these, is the latest and most 
important contribution to motoring health, comfort, 
and safety made in the last twenty years: Fisher 
No Draft Ventilation. 


When you consider that the body is the most costly 
single unit of any automobile, you will see the 
wisdom of making sure that you get the finest body 
on the next car you buy. 


What’s in a name? It all depends on the name. In 
the name Fisher is assurance 
of all that a man or woman 
needs to know to choose the 
strongest, safest, smartest 
motor car body in the world 
today. 


Consider all this when you are 


buying a car, and you will 
surely look for the name: 








ow GENERAL MOTORS CARS ONLY: CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC +» OLDSMOBILE - BUICK + LA SALLE - CADILLAC | 
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Noted Artist 
Is Designer of 
G.M. Medallion 


New York, Nov. 27.—Norman 
Bel Geddes, well known artist, 
designed for the General Motors 

Corp. the med- 


allion commem- | 


orating its 
twenty-fifth an- 
niversary, a re- 
production of 
which appears 
on the front 
cover of this 
issue of Auto- 
motive News. It 
is the first medal 
Mr. Geddes has 
ever turned out. 

Geddes, be- 
tween 1918 and 1925, designed 
nearly 100 settings for stage pro- 


A 


N. Bel Geddes 
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Chicago Ready 
To Handle Code! 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Chicago is | 
ready for the task of administer- | 
ing the motor vehicle retailing 
code in its environs, according to 
Lafayette Markle, president of 


Association, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee and adminis- 
trator for the “State of Chicago” 
when the code becomes operative 
in all its ramifications Dec. 1. 

“The dealers in this territory 
will be well prepared,” 
added, “by reason of a series of 
meetings at which they have had 
the provisions of the code inter- 
preted. 

A publicity committee of the 
trade association is being organ- 
ized, with D. P. Gambill of Hup- 
mobile, Don Elrod of Packard 
and Harry Felz, a used car 
dealer, as members. 





ductions, including “The Follies” | 


and “The Miracle.” In 1926, in a 
chance conversation with a 
friend, an automobile manufac- 
turer, he suddenly turned to in- 
dustrial art, after he had criti- 
cized the exterior design of his 
friend’s car. For six years he has 
concentrated on problems of de- 
sign in vehicles of transportation. 
He began work on the General 
Motors medal about July 1. Dur- 
ing the first two weeks he made 
nearly 500 sketches as a prelimi- 
nary to the final design. 


When the final design had been 
completed and accepted, the art- 
ist’s plaster models were turned 
over to the Medallic Art Co. of 
New York City, to be engraved 
in steel and mounted as dies from 
which the medal is struck off. 
The design was reduced to a di- 
ameter of three inches, this being | 
the size of the medals to be 
awarded. 


Toledo Planning Show; 
G. M. Close, Chairman 


Toledo, Nov. 28.— Prelimi- 
nary plans for Toledo’s twenty- 
sixth annual show were consid- 
ered at a meeting of the Toledo 
Ar.tomotive Trades Assn. A meet- 
‘ag is to be held within the next 
“week to decide upon the date. 


George M. Close, Jr., was 
named chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee. On the com- 
mittee are: James MHenahan, 
George Kopf, Robert Eddy, Ross | 
Perry, Joseph Sonastine, N. J. 
Melick and Harry J. Gould, sec- 
retary of the association. 


FRUEHAUF nave veo 


| Dealers 


The function of this committee 
will be chiefly to tell the public 
about benefits of the code to car 
buyers. 


Exchange Helps 
Sales in India 


Washington, Nov. 28.—Decline 
in dollar exchange has resulted 
in a notable stimulation in sales 
of American automobiles in In- 
dia, according to Trade Commis- 
sioner George C. Howard, Cal- 
cutta. This development is par- 
ticularly evident in the low-priced 
field. 

Calcutta dealers are practically 
sold out of American cars and 
are eagerly awaiting new stocks, 
especially new models of which 


|a fair number of sales have been 


even before arrival. 
estimate, the report 
that the percentage of 


reported 


states, 


| American cars sold in the present 


quarter will show a decided in- 
crease over any quarter during 
the past year and a half. 

In contrast to the situation in 
the automobile field, sales of 
American parts and accessories 
in the Indian market have been 
adversely affected as a result of 
intensified Japanese and Euro- 
pean competition. 


Ford Lighters Sold 

New York, Nov. 28.—Manhattan 
Lighterage Corp. of New York 
announces the acquisition of the 
Ford Motor Co.’s fleet of gasoline 
lighters, formerly operated from 
the Ford company’s plant at 
Edgewater, N. J. 


TRAILER SALES 


FOR THE PAST 10 YEARS 


Sales leadership — year after year—is 


convincing proof of 


buyer preference. 


That’s what Truck Dealers find when they 

handle Fruehauf Trailers —a product 

that is easy to sell and that stays sold. 
The Fruehauf Dealer Plan Will Increase 


Your Business .. . 


FRUEHAUF TRAI 
10841 Harper Ave. 


Aan : 


erties Toy 


Write for details. 


LER COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Cugineered er sportation 


| truck sales, reported to approx- 
the Chicago Automobile Trade | 


Markle | cent 





136,000 Cars 
Total Sales 
For October 


(Continued from Page 1) 
imate 28,000 for October, were | 
practically unchanged as addi- | 
tional reports came in during the | 
past week, the Polk announce- 
ment said. Truck sales are esti- | 


|mated at 91 per cent in advance 


of October, 1932, and only 13 per 
under September _ sales, 
based on reports from 44 states. 


Buffalo Equipment | 


Company Reorganized | |} 


Buffalo, Nov. 28.—The Truck 
Equipment Co. has just completed 
a financial reorganization. A new 
corporation of the same name has 
taken over the business. The 
company was originally organized 
in 1921 and its products cover a 
wide range of specially designed 
equipment for motor trucks. 

Officers of the new company 
are the same as the old. Ells- 
worth R. Boeck, president; How- 
ard H. Weber, vice-president; 


Philippe D. Boeck, secretary, and 


Edwin J. Boeck, treasurer. 

Present assets are $275,000, of | 
which $75,000 are current and 
$200,000 fixed. The current liabili- 
ties are $16,000, mortgage $20,000, 
preferred stock $55,000, and sur- 
plus $184,000. Contingent liability 
on conditional sales $7,500. 











Truxmore Third Axle and Grav- 
ity Spring Suspension sales have 
increased progressively in dollar 


| 
- Detroit Insurance 
Agency 
“All Kinds of Insurance, 
Including Life’’ 


THE LarGest INSURANCE AGENCY 
BETWEEN NEw YORK AND 
(CHICAGO 


FISHER BUILDING — DETROIT 
PHONE TRINITY 2-3300 


H. L. NEwNAN 


Vice-Pres tdent 


G. W. CarRTER 


President 


L. J. Lepper 
Secretary-Treasurer 


Smart Cars are Dressed 
with Smart Luggage Carriers 


Steelwood Luggage Carriers 


The styling of an automobile is reflected in 
the composite lines of the entire vehicle. 
Steelwood Luggage Carriers specially de- 
signed for each individual car give the 
appearance of “built-in” construction. 


To fully enjoy the comfort and convenience 
of today’s fine motor car a luggage carrier is 
truly essential — a safe and accessible place 
for parcels when shopping, luggage when 
traveling and the equipment of the profes- 
sional man in his daily work. 


WATTS-MOREHOUSE MFG. CORP. 


JACKSON 


MICHIGAN 
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New high-speed, stream-lined passenger train now being built in the shops of the Pullman Car and Mfg. Corporation for the Union Pacific Railroad. Winton-powered 


SUCCESSFUL APPLICATION of INTERNAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINES TO RAILROAD PASSENGER SERVICE IS ONE 
OF THE MAJOR ACHIEVEMENTS OF PAST 25 YEARS 


TS. years ago American railroads faced an imperative need for more economical motive power in local main 


line and branch line passenger operation. Winton engines met that need. Their successful application to rail- 

road service is an outstanding achievement. Their unequalled performance record in this field fully merits the 
confidence accorded Winton products by leading railroad executives .. . . Today, the railroads face a new problem 
—the return of passenger traffic to the rails. The solution calls for higher speeds at lower cost per mile. This 

means the adoption of the most modern equipment. Light-weight, high-speed, streamlined trains, capable of 
sustained speeds of from 80 to 90 miles per hour in comfort and safety, provide the answer. In developing and 
building suitable engines for such equipment, Winton again demonstrates the leadership that has placed Winton 
power plants in the service of practically all Class 1 railroads in this country. With this latest accomplishment, 


Winton starts a new chapter—possibly the most significant of all—in the history of motor transportation. 


WINTON ENGINE CORPORATION 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, WU. &. A. 


The new Burlington stainless steel train. Now under construction at the Phila- 
delphia works of the E. G. Budd Manufacturing Company. Winton-powered 


i} 


WINTON® POWER | 
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“Take Nothing for Granted,” Proving Ground Motto 





“Knee Action Wheel’ Tested Over Two-Year Period | that the proving ground is a 
At G. M.’s Outdoor Plant at Milford, Mich., 
Before Feature is Announced for All 
1934 Models of Corporation 


UT of both the bitter and the happy experiences of | 
their early years of struggle to give better products | 
to the world a cardinal rule has been ground into the) 
consciousness of General Motors engineers. 


is: “Take nothing for granted.” 
tests of the “knee action wheel” before the corporation | 


This rule 
Which explains the long 


announced this feature for all its 1934 cars. 
Long ago the engineers and officials of General Motors 
eame to the conclusion that tce—CCoii_ ee 


greatest progress in automobile 
design inevitably will be made by 
those in possession of the most 
authentic, complete and up-to-date 
facts about what can be done with 
the materials that can be used in 
automobile manufacture and what 
the finished product will do in 
actual service. This conclusion 
led to the establishment first of 
General Motors research labora- 
tories for the discovery of basic 
facts about the composition of 
materials and what can be done 
with them and second of General 
Motors proving ground to scien- 
tifically determine how the fin- 
ished products will actually per- 
form in the hands of the ultimate 
users. 


General Motors had to know, 
in advance of offering its pro- 
ducts to the public, exactly what 
kind of service those products 
would render. Furthermore, it 
wanted to know exactly what the 
products of competing companies 
would do. 


Thought Behind Proving Grounds 


The best test of any design of 
automobile is how thousands of 
them perform in the hands of 
owners. Such information, of 
course, is available to General 
Motors and is carefully compiled 
and considered in the improve- 
ment of successive models. How- 
ever, this information can only 
be obtained after the product has 
been sold. General Motors sought 
a way of finding out what its 
cars would do for the owners be- 
fore they were sold to owners. 

One method ot getting such in- 
formation is the time honored 
road test on the public highway. 
This method, however, soon was 
found to be unsatisfactory be- 
cause the tests necessarily were 
hit-or-miss. No two tests, even 
though run over the same public 
road by the same driver could be 


Built to 
Endure 
Hard 


Service 


| weather bureau, 





afford wholly com- 
parable results. Traffic might be 
light one hour and heavy the 
next. Wind might be blowing in 
one direction one day and the op- 
posite and at a higher rate the 
next. 

The pressing need for scien- 
tifically accurate information 
about the performance of all au- 
tomobiles, both its own and those 
of competitors, not only from 
this country but from all over 
the world, finally led General Mo- 
tors to establish the proving 
ground in 1924. This 1,268 acre 
laboratory, more 
square, lies in rough country near 
Milford, Mich. 


expected to 


All Kinds of Tests Possible 


Here the engineers of General | 
Motors have at their disposal all 
of the conditions under which 
automobiles are used by the pub- 
lic. Every conceivable type of 
highway is represented. There 
are hills and straightaways, sharp 
turns and long turns, good roads, | 
bad roads, paved roads, dirt roads, | 
gentle hills and steep hills (one | 
that climbs at the almost im- 
possible to negotiate angle of 


25 degrees) dry roads and a con-| 


that equals a 
The prov- 


crete “bath tub” 
storm-swollen creek. 
ing ground equipment includes 
the longest speedway in the 
world, an irregular shaped oval 
three by eight miles around. 
all there are 
ways inside the ground. 


To make certain that the scien- 
tific data necessary 
that comparisons be accurate the 
proving ground has _ its 
which, 
made one of the 
stations of 


has been 
official 


ally, 
co-operative 


|the United States Weather Bur- | 


eau. 


Some persons have the idea 


than a mile, 


® . | 
for insuring | 


own | 
incident- | 


place where General Motors puts 
its cars through “gruelling tests.” 
While the tests certainly subject 
an automobile to punishment it 
|is not strictly accurate to de- 
|scribe the proving process thus. 
Rather, the engineers strive with 
all of their ingenuity and the 
wealth of equipment at their 
command to subject the cars to 
exactly the kind of demands the 
owners put on them. They keep 
in mind always that the best test 
of their product will be how hun- 
'dreds of thousands of them will 
serve the people who buy them. 
Consequently, while the cars are 
built to stand severest shocks, 
the engineers are not so much 
concerned with rolling them down 
hundred-foot hills or 
them over cliffs as they are with 
driving them day and 
month after month, exactly 
their ultimate owners will 
them. 


New Ideas Are Tried Out 


The General Motors proving 
ground tests are particularly val- 
uable to the ultimate owners of 
the cars when General Motors is 
planning to introduce a funda- 
mental change in design. The 
development of the “knee action 
wheel,” improvement, the new in- 
| dependent front-wheel suspension 
|which General Motors has an-| 
nounced it will put on all its 1934 | 
lears, is a good example of how 


| the proving ground benefits the | 


|owners of General Motors cars. 


Here was an improvement 
| which, on paper, looked good. It 
|seemed reasonable to expect that 
|} a front wheel that would roll over 
}a stone without tipping up the 
| body would be a fine thing. But 
would it actually work out? 
General Motors once more, “took 
nothing for granted.” The en- 
gineers worked for two years 
jupon the improvement before 
| officials permitted the announce- 
|ment of what they had been do- 
ing to go to the public. 


Thoroughly Tested 


“Knee action wheels” were put 
/on cars and run for thousands 
upon thousands of miles at the 
| proving ground under all sorts of 
road and weather conditions. The 
engineers had to know not only 
whether the new device would 
actually produce the results they 
thought it would but also whether 
and be free 
In short, 


In | 
22.8 miles of road- | 


lit would wear well 
from service troubles. 


A Real 
Comfortable 
Sleeping Cab 


A Sleeper Cab That Sells On Merit 


ion — full one-piece back — deep heavy 


Offer your trade this sleeper cab—de- 
signed to give the utmost in appearance, 
service and drive comfort. 
investigation of the 


result of careful 


needs of the long distance hauler. 
fort of driver and sturdiness of construc- 
tion are apparent—this cab sells on merit 
—readily—and makes enduring friends. 


FEATURES 
Bed—23” x 72”—special bed spring mat- 
tress (not a pad). Seat—two-piece cush- 


coil springs. 


It is the 


Com- 


Board. Send 


one-piece piano type hinge. 
windows with regulators. 
One-piece plate glass. 
compartment under bed —full width — 
door each side. 
and bed upholstered best grade imitation 
leather—inside cab lined with Leather 


Doors—full height—heavy 

Plate glass 
Windshield— 
Weatherproof 


Upholstery, seat, back 


for full description. 


Price $315.00, F.O.B. our plant 
Mounting Charge, $15.00 


(BUILDERS OF QUALITY BODIES FOR ALL COMMODITIES) 


PROCTOR-KEEFE BobY COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


7741 DIX AVENUE 


Why Belgians Like Canals 





dropping | 


night, | 

as | 
. | 

drive 


proving grounds. It tests drivers, too. 


movement to recall his county road commission. 


| public. 
Thousands of cars of all types 
have been tested in many mil- 


‘lions of miles of operation since | world. 





to past summer United Air 
Lines placed the first of the 
new type Boeing multi-motored 
planes in service. 
We hoped their 
speed and com- 
fort would prove 
popular with you 
travelers. 


Your response 
was immediate. We 
found it was im- 
possible to build 
these planes fast 
enough to keep 
pace at all times 
with your patron- 
age. We established 
a new world’s 
record for the 





_— = 


| Typical: Schedules: 


Chicago-New York 4%4 Hrs. 
Detroit-New York 3% ‘' 
Cleveland-NewY’k 2’2 ‘' 
Chicago-Kans, City2*4 ' 
Denver-Chicago 8 ‘' 
California to 

Chicago - 14% ' 

Detroit - 16% ' 

New York 20 ‘* 


Air Travel is Economical. 
Let us explain the time 
savings and fares of air 


or air-rail trips. 


JUST A ROUTINE TEST FOR G.M. CARS 
This stretch of Belgian blocks is one of the tests for cars at the G.M. 
If an American driver were 
compelled to drive over such roads he would undoubtedly start a 
But it’s just such 
| tests as this that help General Motors to make sure that, when they 
finally put the official O.K. on any model, it will really be “O.K.” 


they did their experimenting on|the proving ground was estab- 
the proving ground, not upon the/lished. As a result General Mo- 
tors has a storehouse of records 
of automotive 
actual service unrivalled in the 


performance in 


number of passengers carried 


and mileage flown. 
The sixty Boeing planes orig- 


inally ordered 
have been de- 
livered. Still more 
are being built. 
Planes now in 
service are flying 
1,250,000 miles a 
month. With this 
large fleet and 
more frequent 
schedules than in 
any previous fallor 
winter, we are now 
prepared to handle 
the large volume 
of business these 
ships attracted. 


Enjoy the world’s fastest multi-motor plane service. . All- 
metal planes... 2 Pilots.. Stewardess ..Two-Way radio.. 
Directive beam .. Lighted airways .. Every proved aid to 
avigation .. Every passenger comfort . Heated, spacious, 
quiet cabins .. Adjustable chairs for relaxation or for 
sleeping .. A fast, interesting, comfortable way to travel. 


For schedules, tickets to 137 cities, call United Air Lines ticket 
offices, hotel porters, travel bureaus, Postal or Western Union. 


AIR EXPRESS—Phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, (no. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


55,000,000 MILES FLYING EXPERIENCE 
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DELCO APPLIANCE 
AGAIN CONTRIBUTES TO 
AUTOMOTIVE PROGRESS 





The Delco Steam Heater for automo- 
biles is a product of automotive ex- 
perience. It is the development of 
Delco Appliance Corporation engin- 
eers, the staff which, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, has been closely 
identified with motoring progress. 
Northeast starters, generators, ignition 
systems, speedometers and horns, all 
well known in the automobile trade, 
were products of this engineering skill. 
The Delco Steam Heater, a new stride 
in winter motoring comfort, is the latest 
achievement of these skilled automotive 
experts. 


DELCO STEAM HEATE 


| ni | THIS 1S HOW IT WORKS 


| 

j 

4 . . 
¢ It requires only 34 ounce of 
water to operate the Delco 
Steam Heater. This water is 
used over and over again in- 
definitely. Gravity carries 
this water to the Boiler located 
in the exhaust pipe of the car. 
























CONTROL 
CHAMBER 


This intense heat quickly con- 
verts the 34 ounce of water (or 
ice) into steam. Steam rises to 
the Heating Core, from which 
heat is radiated and distributed 
in the car by the Heater Fan. 





Steam pressure is automatically 
maintained by the patented 
Control Chamber, which gov- 
erns the amount of water in 
circulation. 


Immediately after the engine is 
started, the Boiler is sur- 
rounded with exhaust heat 
having an average temperature 
range of 900 degrees Fahrenheit. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


DELCO APPLIANCE CORPORATION 













BOILER ‘| ROCHESTER ° NEW YORK 
| \ ; J i = Oa NATIONALLY DISTRIBUTED BY 
% St, ww 


ie | UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 








(Continued from Page 14) 
village machine shop at Memphis, 
Michigan, which the younger 
Clegg still operates. Thomas Clegg 
describes this vehicle as driven by 
a single cylinder, steam being 
produced in a tubular boiler, car- 
ried in the rear of the car. It had 
seating capacity for four persons, 
including driver and stoker. Can- 
nel coal was the fuel used. 
Leather belts were used to trans- 
mit power and spring adjust- 
ments on them provided enough 
play to let the machine negotiate 
corners. 

Michigan’s First Car 

“This machine is significant as 
the first self-propelled vehicle on 
record as being built in Michigan, 
now and for many years the lead- 
ing state in the union in the 
manufacture of automobiles. We 
have noted the appearance of 
self-propelled vehicles at earlier 
dates in Maryland, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, Illinois, 
Massachusetts, New York and 
Wisconsin, yet all of these states 
combined today manufacture 
fewer automobiles than Michigan. 
* * * The Clegg steamer never- 
theless created hardly a ripple of 
excitement beyond a 20-mile circle 
of rural countryside which it dis- 
turbed with its journeys through 
its short life of six months. Built 
in the winter of 1884-85, it ran 
perhaps 500 miles in some 30 tests 
during the succeeding summer, its 
longest trip being to Emmet and 
return, a distance of 14 miles. 

“The younger Clegg asserts that 
this first Michigan automobile al- 
ways returned to the shop under 
its own power, overcoming every 
grade it met and every bog, but 
it could not overcome public dis- 
favor and the discouragement of- 
fered by hide-bound opinion. If 
the inventors had managed to get 
their vehicle out of its rural and 
village setting to the streets of 
almost any Michigan city, Mr. 
Clegg feels they would have 
found enough encouragement to 
proceed. As it was they met 
nothing but sneers and abuse. 
They persevered to the point of 
producing a second car, with two 
cylinders, but on its failure to do 
as well as the first one, disman- 
tled both models and _ settled 
down again to the routine iron 


and machine shop work available | 


in a rural community. 
Memphis Misses Its Chance 


“John Clegg died in 1889, and 
Memphis has few if any more 
inhabitants today than when he 
departed, the natural increase 
having been drawn off to the in- 
dustrial cities where the automo- 
bile is king. One wonders how 
different Memphis might be to- 
day if John Clegg had received 
reasonable encouragement from 
his neighbors, and had found 
capital enough among them to 
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Arthur Pound Traces Automobile’s F amily Tree 


| back his progressive ideas. Then 


Memphis might be today twenty 
times its present size and John 
Clegg’s name would be in all the 
encyclopedias. On such quiet 
hinges the doors of history swing. 
“In 1886 Ransom E. Olds, who 
with his father, Pliny Olds, was 
engaged in manufacturing gaso- 
line engines for farm use, drove 
on the streets of Lansing, Mich., 
a three-wheeled steam vehicle. 
Two years later he brought out 
another ‘steamer’ with a vertical 
boiler. The first American elec- 
tric vehicle was built by William 
Morrison of Chicago in 1889. 


“In 1891 the Harris wagon, 
probably the first gasoline omni- 
bus built in America, appeared 
on the streets of Baltimore. De- 
scribed as looking more like a 
steam roller than a pleasure ve- 
hicle, it carried fifteen persons 
but was too heavy and cumber- 
some to continue long in service. 


Gas, Electricity and Steam 


“The three-cornered struggle 
between oil and gasoline, elec- 
tricity and steam was being 
waged all over the world and 
would not be settled for another 
15 years. Nowhere did it run 
more hotly than in America. Each 
of the three types had its advan- 
tages and disadvantages. 


“Steam gave smooth accelera- 
tion, but was handicapped by the 
delay required to generate steam 
and the difficulty of carrying 
enough fuel for a long trip. Elec- 
tric propulsion meant quiet and 
ease of operation but had the 
disadvantages of extreme weight, 
limited radius of operation and 
long waits for battery charging. 
Oil or gasoline as fuel meant a 
quick-starting vehicle, large re- 
serve power in comparison to 
weight, yet the early vehicles of 
this type were noisier and more 
complicated in their operation 
than the others. 


“While they possessed a wider 
range of action and more adapta- 
bility to road conditions, these 
could not always be realized on 
because of mechanical difficulties. 
They did possess, however, two 
supreme advantages which tend- 
ed, as design improved, to give 
them supremacy. The fuel they 
used was rather widely distri- 
buted from the start and this 
distribution could be and was 
easily expanded, so that nearly 
every country store could become 
a supply station for motor cars as 
soon as demand increased. And, 
secondly, they could be built at a 
price to fit a wide range of 
pocketbooks, a fact of supreme 
moment in those early years 
when the measure of transporta- 
tion investment was the cost of 
buying and maintaining a horse 
and carriage. 

“In 1890 the Olds Gasoline 





Engine Works, parent company 
of the oldest unit of General 
Motors, was incorporated at 
Lansing, Mich., for $30,000. The 
experience of R. E. Olds in pro- 
ducing gasoline engines there 
would turn him soon toward auto- 
mobiles so powered. For the 
present, however, Mr. Olds con- 
tinued his experiments with 
steam power. In 1891 he pro- 
duced the steam horseless car- 
riage with a float boiler, which 
machine he sold to India, thereby 
consummating the first recorded 
sale of an American self-propelled 
vehicle. 


“In spite of hard times or per- 
haps because of the adversities of | 
those times, inventors in transport 
everywhere were busily at work 
bringing out novelties which soon 
were recognized as significant. In 
1891 Thomas B. Jeffery patented 
the clincher rim. In the following 
year Charles E. Duryea and his 
brother, Frank, built and ran at 
Springfield, Mass., the first suc- 
cessfully operated American gaso- 
line car. 


Duryea’s First Car 


“This car is preserved in the 
National Museum, as it deserves 
to be. The date given there is 
1892-93; apparently the car re- 
ceived preliminary road trials in 
1892 but was not definitely intro- 
duced to the public until 1893. It 
weighs 700 pounds, is powered by 
a four horsepower motor weighing 
120 pounds and is fittingly de- 
scribed as a ‘horseless buggy.’ It 
set a style as well as inaugurated 
an industry. America was so 
thoroughly a horse country, back 
from the railroads, that for years 
American manufacturers favored 
carriage styles. It is said that the 
first body delivered to Packard 
was equipped with a whip-socket. 


“Acutely aware that the Amer- 
ican market did not want powered 
cycles, American producers fol- 
lowed Duryea’s example of the 
‘horseless buggy,’ paying little 
heed to the lead given by Panhard 
& Levassor in Paris in creating 
a design fundamentally different 
from both cycle and carriage. Le- 
vassor revealed the full possibili- 
ties of present-day automobile de- 
sign in which a style carriage is | 
moved by a power plant placed | 
ahead of it on a chassis; but 
American manufacturers for years 
to come would still be reproduc- 
ing buggies as closely as possible 
and hiding their power plants in 

narrow spaces beneath the seats. 
Of course, Panhards were expen- 
sive, perhaps no country lacking 
a rich and sporting aristocracy 
such as that of France could have 
provided a broad enough market 
for them. 


“In America the inventors strove 
from the first for a car cheap 
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enough to commend itself to the 
masses, and while their initial de- 
signs were faulty, their goal was 
one which has been realized so 
fully that the automobile is in 
possession of the common people 
here to an extent matched no 
where else in the world. 

“Elwood Haynes in 1894 and R. 
E. Olds in 1895 produced gaso- 
line-powered cars, the latter the 


forerunner of the famous curved- 
dash runabout which in a few 
years was destined to become the 
first American car produced in 
quantity. The two-seater Olds in 
the National Museum, while 
highly interesting as a specimen 
car of the times (1897), has no 
great commercial significance, as 
it was the only one of its kind 
produced.” 


Bus Men Fight Reduction * 
In Rail Passenger Rates 


Richmond, Va., Nov. 28 (UT 
PS).—A_ spirited fight between 
motor bus lines and railroads for 
passenger business in the South- 
east was indicated as bus lines 
announced plans to put in mini- 
mum rates of one and one-third 
cents a mile, to meet the one and 
one-half cent rate recently an- 
nounced by some railroads. 

Representatives of bus compa- 
nies at a conference held at At- 
lanta said they would file with 
President Roosevelt a protest at 
the “destructive move” of the 
railroads. 

Cc. B. deBerry, of Charleston, 
W. Va., chairman of the South- 
eastern Bus Traffic Association, 
said “the railroads are trying to 
cut our throats.” 

DeBerry and C. H. Schultz, of 
Jacksonville, Fla., operator of 
several bus lines, said, after the 
conference, “it is unfair for a 
transportation agency which is 
really subsidized by the govern- 
ment to force down our revenues 
when the railroads were ex- 
empted from the NRA code, and 
shortly after bus lines signed the 
code.” 


“We want to be good boys and | 


go along with the code, but we 


can’t stand a 30 per cent increase 
in costs, by reason of a code ac- 
cepted at the behest of the gov- 
ernment, and stand on top of that 
a 50 per cent loss in revenue 
forced on us by an agency which 
is really subsidized by the gov- 
ernment through loans to the 
railroads,” said Schultz. 

DeBerry said the one and one- 
third cent a mile rate, which will 
be asked of various state regula- 
tory bodies in the states east of 
the Mississippi and south of the 
Ohio rivers, would be for long- 
haul traffic, and effective Dec. 1. 
In addition, the operators voted 
for a reduction in general rate 
schedules to one and one-half 
cents a mile for practically all 
short-haul business. 

Schultz said railroads “lost 
$600,000,000 on passenger business 
in 1932. They have kept freight 
rates up to take care of the loss 
on passenger business. They 
haven’t tried to cut freight rates.” 

F. W. Kerr, traffic manager of 
the Hood Coach Lines, said. 

“This fight is centered in the 
Southeast, because it is the sec- 
tion in which the railroads do not 
have an interest in, or control, 
bus lines.” 
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TO THE ORIGINATORS OF 


On the spectacular innovation re- 
cently announced for 1934 G-M Cars 
...on the many outstanding contribu- 
tions you have made to the Automotive 
Industry during the last quarter cen- 
tury ...on so successfully reaching 
your 25th Silver Anniversary ... we 
offer our most sincere congratulations. 

Typical of your progressive spirit is 
this most recent step in the humaniz- 
ing of motor cars. It is indicative, too, 
of what the motoring public may an- 
ticipate from the General Motors Cor- 
poration in the future. That you may 


THE 


General Motors Building 


[CHICAGO 


OAKLAND 


. 


Detroit, Mich. 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOS ANGELES 


enjoy an even greater success during 
the years ahead is the wish of Austin 
Officials. 

Permit us on this occasion to again 
express our appreciation for the many 
opportunities you have given us to 
serve you... in the construction of 
plant.buildings at Pontiac, Flint, Jack- 
son, Fleetwood, Milford, Lockport, 
Lansing, Saginaw, Seattle, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Detroit . . . and to 
further express the hope that our ef- 
forts have contributed, at least in 
small part, to your success. 


COMPANY 


Engineers and Builders 


MAdison 8874 


PITTSBURGH 


PORTLAND 
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CONGRATULATIONS 


ST. LOUIS 
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Diesels Will 
Be Popular at 
N. Y. Boat Show 


New York, Nov. 28. Space ap- 
plied for at the coming 29th an- 
nual National Motor Boat Show 
at Grand Central Palace next 
Jan. 19 to 27, already exceeds last 
year’s total, according to Ira Hand, 
manager of the exposition. 


Further advancement in the de- 
velopment of the Diesel marine 
engine in America will be revealed 
at the show, Hand said, as in- 
dicated by an increased number 
of exhibitors in this department. 


Stock cruisers and runabout 
builders at the show will include 
the American Car & Foundry 
Co., Chris-Craft, Wheeler, Rich- 
ardson, Gar Wood, Elco, Dodge, 
Luder, Consolidated, Matthews 
Whitney and Co-Mack. 


Space has been allotted for 
twenty-four marine engine ex- 
hibits, including manufacturers 
of both Diesel and gasoline mo- 
tors. Heavy Diesels will be placed 
on the first floor with the cruisers 
and runabouts, and all other mo- 
tors will be exhibited on the 
mezzanine. 


New York Dealers Are 
Supporting Roosevelt 


New York, Nov. 28.—John B. 
Hulett, code administrator for the 
metropolitan district, has made 
public a letter sent to President 
Roosevelt by dealers in New York, 
declaring their “confidence and 
enthusiasm” in the objectives of 
the NRA. 


It was accompanied by a reso- 
lution recently adopted by ten 
dealer organizations in metro- 
politan New York pledging their 
support of the recovery program 
and their observance of the auto- 
mobile code. 


To Make Valves 

Ravenna, Ohio, Nov. 28.— The 
Motor Valve Products Co., a new 
industry, will begin operations 
within a short time, it is an- 
nounced. Sixteen machines were 
moved to the new plant on North 
Walnut St. and 20 more will be 
moved there shortly. Forty men 
will be employed. 


Coming Events 


DECEMBER 


3-8—New York. International Power & En 
gineering Conference 

4—New York. Fourteenth Exposition of 
Chemieal Industries. Grand Central 
Palace 

6-8—Roanoke, Va. 
ical Engineers. 
Paris, France, 
Nautical Show. 
Brussels, Belgium. Twenty-seventh In 
ternational Exhibition of Automobiles, 
Motorcycles, Nautics, and Radio. 
Detroit, Mich. American Society Me- 
chanical Engineers, first week in De 
cember, National Aeronautic Meeting 


American Institute Chem 


Eighth International 


JANUARY 
&—New York. Annual SAE Dinner, 
8—New York. Nat'l Automobile Dealers’ 
Assn. Meeting. 
8—New York. Rubber Assn. Meeting. 
6-13—New York. New York National Auto- 
mobile Shew. 
3-20—Toronto. Natienal 
Canada. 
13-20—Cleveland. 
Public Hall 
13-20—Milwaukee. 
13-20—Newark, N. J. 


Motor Show of 


Cleveland Automobile Show. 


Annual Automobile Show. 

Annual Automobile Show. 
44-20—Cincinnati. Annual Automobile Show 
(5-20—Philadelphia. Annual Automobile Show 


18—Oklahoma City. Oklahoma Petroleum 
Marketers’ Assn, Meeting. 


20-27—Detroit. Annual Automobile Show. 
©0-Eh—Bartterd, Conn, Annual Automobile 
ow. 


20-27—Baitimore. Annual Automobile Show. 

22-25—Detroit. Annual SAE Meeting. 

25-26—Sioux Falls, 8. D. South Dakota Inde- 
pendent Oil Dealers’ Assn. 

27-Feb. 3—Washington, D. C. Annual Auto 
mobile Show. 

27-Feb. 3—Chicago. 
bile Show. 


Chicago National Automo 


FEBRUARY 
3-ti—Los Angeles. Twenty-first Annual Aute 
Show. 


7-10—Rapid City, & DOD. Annual Automobile 
Show. 


O1S—<Dortingtnie, i. Annual Automobile 


15- 17—Black Hills, $8. D. Annual Automobile 
ow. 


20- 24—Evaneile Ind. Annual Automobile 


20-28—Denver. Annual Automobile Show. 
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The manhole cover shown here is made of 
ELECTRIC gray iron, and is taking punish- 
ment that would break an ordinary gray iron 
casting in a jiffy. Supported on the ends of 
a couple of blocks, it is being ground under| 
the treads of a 15-ton tractor crane—not once 
or twice or five or six times, but innumerable! 
times, until the driver is convinced he can’t 
break the darn thing. And after the ordeal, 
a careful measurement of the cover reveals only 
1/16 of an inch maximum deflection in it! 
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WM oanhole covers and motor cars... 


OR some years The Detroit Edison 
F Company experienced trouble with 
ordinary manhole covers. The common 
cast iron variety had a tendency to crack 
under stress, and the cost of cover replace- 


ments ran into money. 


A new kind of casting was tried, made 
of electric gray iron and -produced in a 
Detroit foundry. The new cover weighed 
40 pounds less than the old—a reduction 
of 20 per cent less in weight. Because of 
this saving, and because of the good ma- 
chining properties of the new cover, it bids 
fair to be less expensive in ultimate cost 


than the former cupola castings, since it 


eliminates the large annual cost of replac- 


ing broken covers. 


And what has all this to do with motor 
cars? The average American automobile 
contains over 500 pounds of cast iron and 
malleable iron castings. If these were re- 
placed with electric iron castings with the 
same saving in weight (20 per cent) the 
total weight of the car would be reduced 
over 100 pounds. - Wouldn’t this result in 
increased performance and operating econ- 
omy? And aren’t there definite advan- 
tages in greater strength, reliability and 


safety in castings? 


Our research and metallurgical facili- 


ties are available to you upon request. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
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Eight Months 
Gain is Index | 


Of Confidence 


By CONRAD ALEXANDER 


New York, Nov. 28.—Reflecting 
the remarkable degree of recov- 
ery already achieved by the auto- 
mobile industry and the growing 
confidence in the future, more 
than $1,500,000,000 has been added 
to the market valuation of the) 
listed securities of automotive 
manufacturers in the past eight 
months. 

This appreciation in values is 
significant because of the final 
analysis earnings and the im- 
mediate prospect of earnings 
make prices. 


$100,000,000 Net 

A digest of the income reports 
for the first nine months of this 
year show that many automotive 
companies turned deficits of a 
year ago into net incomes. And 
the statisticians in financial cir- 
cles are estimating that in sharp 
contrast to the deficit of around | 
$30,000,000 reported for the full 
year 1932, the industry will show 
for 1933 an aggregate net income, 
after all charges, of $100,000,000 | 
or more. 

That would represent an im- 
provement in earnings of $130,- 
000,000 in a single year, an 
achievement that no other large 
industry can match. It has been 
accomplished in the face of the 
widespread predictions of the 
past year or so (heard particu- 
larly in Wall Street and there- 
abouts) that the automobile in- 
dustry would bring up the rear in 
the next business recovery. 

“Although in the recovery from 
the depression of the early twen- 
ties, the motor industry was in 
the lead, this time it will have to 
wait for general business im- 
provement before it can hope to 
pull itself out of the depression.” 
That statement was heard often 
before the recovery actually got | 
under way, with the motor car 
setting the pace. 

Stock market statistics empha- 
size the industry’s achievement. 
The current price level of the 
automotive securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange is, 
in the average, 229 per cent above 
the low point reached early in the 
year. The market as a whole, as 
measured by the stock price aver- 
ages of Standard Statistics Co., | 
Inc., is only 57 per cent above its 
low for the year. 


Motors Hold Own 

The motor group, according to 
Automotive Daily News’ stock | 
price averages, has receded only 
14 per cent from its high of the | 
year, whereas the stock market 
as a whole has declined 20 per 
cent. 

The market valuation of 24 
representative automotive stocks | 
at the low point of 1933 was | 
$652,213,000, while the current 
value is around $2,150,000,000, an 
increase of $1,497,787,000. 

Here is the year’s record to 
date of Automotive Daily News’ 
stock price averages: 

High 
. 27.64 


Latest 
23.68 


Low 
24 Motors .. 7.20 
10 Car-truck 
companies.... 
10 Parts-acces- 
sory firms.... 
4 Tire-rubber 
companies.... 31.85 6.53 23.85 
Not having had any funded | 
debt to speak of at the beginning 
of the depression, the automotive 
industry without heavy interest 
charges to meet was able to main- | 
tain excellent liquidity during re- | 
cent years. This is one industry 
that hasn’t had to do any heavy | 
borrowing recently and it is in a | 
position to finance out of its own 
pocket any expansion in wees 
that may develop. The manage- 
ments paid off debts during the | 
prosperous years rather than in- | 
cur new ones and held plant ex- 
pansion to the actual needs. 
After more than three years of 
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Motor Securities Value Up Billion and a a Half 


ial recession, cash and mar- 
ketable security holdings of auto- 


| motive manufacturers were larger 


than at the end of 1929. Total 
current assets declined but cur- 
rent liabilities were reduced at a 
faster rate, with the result that at 
present the ratio of current as- 
sets to liabilities is more than 
4 to 1, as against about 3.6 to 1 
on Dec. 31, 1929. 


Making Headway 


This increase in cash and mar- 
ketables was accomplished, de- 
spite the fact that dividend pay- 
during the depression 
period exceeded actual earnings 
by a wide margin. 

Among the companies 
passenger car and truck field that 
have paid dividends in excess of 
earnings and still increased their 
1929 were Auburn 
Chrysler, General 
Motors and Mack Trucks, Inc. 


Nash Motors paid out dividends | 


in excess of earnings and main- 
tained an extremely strong cash 
position, although its holdings of 


cash and marketable securities 


declined somewhat. 

Auburn had $2,082,000 in cash 
and marketables at the end of 
1929 and its latest report for this 
year showed $4,674,000. Chrysler 


| increased its cash and marketable 


from $38,708,000 on 
Dec. 31, 1929, to $61,615,000 on 
Sept. 30, 1933. General Motors 
had cash and marketables on 
last, of $232,566,000 as 
against $127,352,000 at the end of 
1929. Mack Trucks held $9,768,000 
in cash and securities on Sept. 30, 
1933, as compared with $1,899,000 | 
on Dec. 31, 1929, and Nash's latest 
report showed $31,055,000, as com- 
pared with $42,011,000 at the close 
of its 1929 fiscal year. 


The securities held by these 


companies are chiefly those of | 


the United States government. 
Another strong point in the 
situation of the motor industry is 
its inventory position. Never 
overloaded with inventories to the 
extent that some other industries 
were, 


the automotive manufac- 


Last Minute Wall Street Wires 
From CONRAD ALEXANDER 


Wall Street Correspondent, Automotive Daily News 


New York, Nov. 


gains. 


stocks. 


28, 3:35 P.M.—Automotive shares listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange today firmed up after 
yesterday’s decline and most issues closed with net 
Losses registered were fractional. 
Motors and Chrysler continued among the most active 





General 








in the | 


|turers have cut theirs in half 
| during the depression. Stocks of 
| unsold goods in the hands of the 
retailers also have been held at 
an exceedingly low level and, from 
| this standpoint, holds a strategic 
place. 

In financial quarters, the auto- 
mobile industry is receiving con- 
tinued favorable mention now 
that it has shown its ability to 
| keep in the front ranks of any 
| business advance. Current stock 
| market prices of motor shares are 
being determined largely by the 


earnings outlook for 1934 and 
that is why they are showing 
stiff resistance in all periods of 
reaction and leading the proces- 
sion in the advances. 

General Motors and Chrysler 
are being watched as market 
leaders, the turnover in these two 
stocks being among the heaviest 
on the Exchange at all times. 
Often they are found at the top 
of the list of the most active 
stocks in one, two order, and sel- 
dom do they fail to appear among 
the first three or four. 





Kari-Keen to Re-open 
And Will Employ 200 


Sioux City, Ia., Nov. 28.—The 
Kari-Keen Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced plans for the reopening 
of the plant on Jan. 15 to employ 
| 200 in production of a new and 
improved auto trunk. Sioux City 
business men have incorporated 
the firm for $50,000, with W. A. 
Klinger as president; Frederick 
R. Jones, treasurer, and Harry 
| P. Pratt, secretary. C. H. Myers 
and W. W. Wilson, associated 
with Kari-Keen since its incep- 
tion in 1926, are vice-presidents 
and in charge of sales and pro- 
motion respectively. In addition 
to the trunk line, the firm will 
manufacture a new line of truck 
flares. 





DeVaux-Hall Creditors 
To Receive Dividend 


Grand Rapids, Nov. 28.—Credi- 
tors of DeVaux-Hall Motors Corp. 
will recejve a dividend of at least 
6 per cent from a settlement made 
between Frank G. Deane and 
George R. Scott, trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, and two California banks, 
John M. Dunham, counsel for the 
banks, has announced. The set- 
tlement involves a trust mortgage 
given by DeVaux-Hall Oct. 27, 
1931, for $340,000. Central National 
Bank of Oakland and the Anglo- 
American Bank of San Francisco 
are to pay $35,000 for a release 
by the bankruptcy trustees of all 
claims they might have to the 
Oakland (Calif.) plant of DeVaux- 
Hall. 


AUTOMOTIVE STOCK QUOTATIONS 


AT CLOSE OF MARKETS, TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 1933 
; (Furnished by Wm. C. Roney Company, Union Guardian Building, Detroit) 


NEW YORK 


Last Sale| 1933 


Nov. 28 Nov. 24| High Low 





Allis Chalmers Mfg. 
American C, 
American Chain 
American La Fr, 
American Woolen 
Auburn Auto (2) 
Bendix Aviation 
Bohn, A. & B 
Borg-Warner 
Briges Mfg. . 
Budd Mfg. Co., E. 
Judd Wheel Co 
Chic. Yellow 
Chrysler .... 
Collins & Aikman 
Commercial Credit 
Com. Credit A 
Commercial Inv 
Continental Mtrs. 
Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright A 
du Pont de Nemours 
Eaton Mfg : 
Electric Auto-Lite 
Electric Storage 
Evans Products 
Federal Motor 
Firestone T. & R 
Gabriel Co. A 
General Elec. 
General Elec. Spec. 
General Motors 
Glidden 

Goodrich, B 
Goodyear T. 
Graham-Paige 
Hayes-Body Corp. 
Houdaille-Hershey B 
Houdaille-Hershey A 
Hudson Motor 

Hupp Motor 

Inter. Harvester 
Johns-Manville 
Kelly-Spring. Tire 
Lee Rubber & Tire 
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Marlin Rockwell 
Marmon Motor .... 
Midland Steel 
Moto Meter, G. 
Motor 
Motor Wheel ... 
Murray C« 
Nash 


Pierce-Arrow 
Raybestos Manhattan 
Reo Motor .... 
Republic Steel Core 
Sparks-Withington 
Spicer Mfg. 
Stewart-Warner . 
Studebaker 

Thermoid Co. 
Thompson Products 
Timken Roller Bear. 
Trico Products .. 
Union Car. & Carb. (1) 
uD, 
U. S 
West’house E, 
Yellow 
Young Spring & Wire 


Last Sale 


Nov. 28 Nov. 24 
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Industrial Alcohol ..... 
Rubber .. 

& M 

Truck 


CHICAGO 


Asbestos Mfg. eses 

Bastian Blessing 

Bendix Aviation 
Borg-Warner 

Grigsby-Grunow 
Houdaille-Hershey A 
Houdaille-Hershey B 

Modine Mfg. 

Perfect Circle 

Pines Waterfront ........... 


DETROIT 


Baldwin Rubber B 
Bower Roller 
Ex-Cell-O Aircraft & Tool .. 
Gemmer Mfg. 4 

Hall Lamp Co. 

Hoover Steel Ball 

Parker Rust Proof 

Timken- Detroit 


Bearing 


Warner Aircraft Corp. 


| 


i}| The board of directors of Ford 


Cash Dividend 
Is Declared by 
Ford of Canada 


East Windsor, Ont. Nov. 28.— 
| Motor Co. of Canada Ltd. yester- 
day voted a $1 cash dividend pay- 
|able Dec. 21, to stockholders of 
record Dec. 4. Edsel B. Ford, 
president of the Ford Motor Co., 
Detroit, attended the meeting as 
a member of the board. 

The dividend will be disbursed 
to more than 23,000 holders of the 
company’s 1,658,960 shares. Of 
these, more than 16,000 are in 
Canada; 6,000 are in the United 
States and the remainder in 30 
other countries. The dividend is 
the first since June 20, 1931, when 
60 cents a share was disbursed. 

In making the announcement, 
Wallace R. Campbell, president, 
said: 

“The action of the directors is 
a concrete expression of our be- 
lief that materially improved 
conditions can be expected during 
the coming year. Our business 
already shows improvement, par- 
|ticularly in our overseas terri- 
| tories. 

“The disbursement, while not 
merited by earnings from the 
current year’s operations, never- 
theless was considered justified 
by the company’s strong surplus 
and cash position, together with 
our belief that such action was 
warranted by the outlook for the 
immediate future.” 





Sens Wares Declares 
Special Cash Dividend 


Chicago, Nov. 28.—Directors of 
Borg-Warner Corp., on meeting 
| this afternoon, declared a special 
cash dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the common stock of the 
corporation. 

The dividend resolution ex- 
pressed belief of the directors 
that a special dividend was justi- 
fied at this time by earnings in 
the current year, but stated that 
the special dividend did not com- 
mit the directors to a policy of 
regular quarterly dividend pay- 
ments. 

Directors were of the opinion 
that action regarding a continu- 
ing dividend policy should be de- 
ferred until the trend of general 
business conditions can be more 
| clearly determined. 

The special dividend on the 
common stock will be paid Dec. 
| 18, to stockholders of record at 
| the close of Dec. 6. 
| Directors also declared the 
|regular quarterly dividend of 
| $1. 75 per share on the preferred 
| stock of the corporation, payable 
lJ Jan. 1, to stockholders of record 
ie at the close of Dec. 15. 


Peerless Sead “ne 
Held Up in New York 


New York, Nov. 28.—The New 
| York Stock Exchange has issued 
|a notice which states, in part, 
that the underwriters of the 
| 92,071 shares, representing the 

balance of stock recently issued 
by the Peerless Corp., have re- 
fused to accept the shares on the 
advice of their counsel, who are 
of the opinion, it is said, that the 
| corporation itself has no power to 
| engage in the brewery business. 

The Peerless organization was 
known for many years as the 
manufacturer of Peerless auto- 
|mobiles, and is located in 
Cleveland. 


Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
Share Quarterly Dividend 


Milwaukee, Nov. 28.—Directors 
of the Briggs & Stratton Corp. 
have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 25 cents a share 
on the 300,000 shares outstanding. 
Payment will be made Jan. 2 to 
stock of record Dec. 20. 
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“The ECONOMICAL WATER ROUTE of the GREAT LAKES” 


e Traffic fully covered by INSURANCE. 


e THROUGH BILLS of LADING with same provisions and 
protection as uniform bills of lading used by railroads. 


e Through intensive specialization, a recognized and essential part of 
the automotive industry in the transportation of automobiles. 


NICHOLSON UNIVERSAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
SPOKANE STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Pioneers in water-borne transportation of automobiles—Largest single carrier of automobiles in the world 
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We have put 


KNEES 


in our automobiles 7 


changing the ride to a glide 


People have expected something spectacular to celebrate our 25th 
Anniversary, and they will not be disappointed. Our 1934 cars are not 
the 1933 cars improved; they are the result of a far-reaching change in 
automobile design. To explain this very technical advance in a thoroughly 
non-technical fashion, we invite you to glance at the pictures below. 


HOW KNEE-ACTION WHEELS work 


Your present car is stiff-legged. Stiff front springs 

are rigidly joined by an I-beam front axle. So when 

you hit a bump the front of the car bounces, the 
rear pitches, and you are jarred. 


See how serenely a man meets a bump. One knee 

bends easily, lifting its leg. The other leg is not 

affected; equilibrium is undisturbed. The knee, not 
the body, takes the jar. 


Now, 1934—no more I-beam axle, no stiff springs. 

The wheel, flexibly mounted on its own soft spring 

rises and falls like a knee to soak up the shocks, 
while the car glides on. 


JUST WHY THEY GIVE YOU THE GLIDING RIDE 


NEW front wheel assembly, involving a separate 

soft spring attached to each wheel, abolishes the 
I-beam axle and the old front springs. Each wheel can 
step over a bump or a hole without communicating jar 
to the car or to the passengers in it. 

For more than two years, in its Laboratories and on 
its Proving Ground, General Motors has been at work 
pioneering the principle of these Knee-Action Wheels. 
No motoring improvement has ever been more thor- 
oughly tested and proved. 

The difference in comfort produced by Knee-Action 
Wheels, especially on the back seat, is beyond descrip- 


tion. There is smoothness at high speeds and a steadi- 
ness and clinging to the road almost unbelievable. 

Safety is much increased—the life of the car extended. 
There is no tramp of wheels on the road, no jerk on 
the steering wheel. Shake and shimmy are banished. 
Except for setting the course, your hands are at rest. 

Have you watched a bird glide smoothly through the 
calm of a summer day? You may now travel almost as 
smoothly. With the ups-and-downs absorbed by Knee- 
Action Wheels, with drafts abolished by Fisher No- 
Draft Ventilation, the motor ride of yesterday is gone. 
Our cars of 1934 will glide. 


WHAT A BREAK FOR GENERAL MOTORS DEALERS IN 1934! 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET OLDSMOBILE 


PONTIAC 


BUICK LA SALLE CADILLAC 


MORRIS PRESS, Inc. 
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‘sy parks 


from 
“The Turning 


Wheel’’ 


A review by 
Chris Sinsabaugh 






é ‘,ONTEMPORANEOUS with the 
4 celebration of the twenty-fifth 
birthday of General Motors comes 
from the press of Doubleday- 
Doran of New York, “The Turn- 
ing Wheel,” written by Arthur 
Pound after two years research 
through the archives of the cor- 
poration. Inasmuch as the book 
is in reality a history of GM. 
itself, it becomes the duty and 
pleasure of this commentator to 
step out of his character as a 
columnist and turn reviewer for 
the once. 

MEBBE I'm a bit egotistical 
in setting myself up as a critic, 
but as one who has followed 
the industry from its very in- 
ception, when the automobile was 
a horseless carriage; when first 
electricity, then steam threatened 
to sidetrack gasoline as a motive 
power, I sorta feel as if I know 
real automobile history when I 
read it. 

And I think Arthur Pound has 
told his tale better than anyone 
else who has attempted to put 
between two book covers, a clean- 
cut, consecutive story of the 
evolution of what we today know 
as the motor car. 

True, “The Turning Wheel” is 
supposed to be only a history of 
General Motors, but there have 
been so many individuals and 
companies involved in the de- 
velopment of this corporation 


that to me the Pound book is 
almost a complete history of the 
industry itself. You read it and 
you get the romance of the early 


days, the steady climb to a real 


manufacturing standard, until to- 
day you find the automobile 
industry at its pinnacle, almost 
the breadwinner of the nation 

Pp OUND has sugar-coated “The 
Turning Whe el” by making it the 
story ‘of transportation itself, 


leading us through the various 
stages of evolution, from the 
floating log to the airplane. He 
rates the various steps in this 
evolution as: Floating log, an- 
imal’s back, sledge down hill, 
horse-drawn sledge cart, canoe, 
chariot, oared galley, sedan chair, 
sailing vessel, canal, man-powered 
earriage, sailing chariot, coach 
and carriage, velocipede, free 
balloon, steam carriage, steam- 
ship, railroad, bicycle, cable car, 
electric trolley car, automobile, 
airplane and airship. 


* * 


POUND TAKES US back into | 


the centuries when visionaries 
were trying to harness steam as 
a transportation medium and 
make it do the work of a horse. 
He quotes the prophecy of Roger 
Bacon (1214-1294) that “It will 
be possible to construct chariots 
so that without animals they may 
be moved with _ incalculable 
speed.” That’s vision for you 
anticipating 1933 

But let’s skip* all these pre- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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G.M. Enjoys World-Wide Good Wishes 
As It Celebrates Its 25th Anniversary 














Steel’s Largest Customer, |Motordom and Industry 
GM, Credited With Lifting | Pay Tribute to Company 
Industry to Its ’33 Peak and Its Leadership 


By BURNHAM FINNEY By WILLIAM C. CALLAHAN 


Detroit Editor Iron Age Managing Editor, Automotive Daily News 
AS the world’s largest consumer of steel, General Motors O THE three-hundred and fifty-five thousand owners 
this year played a notable part in lifting operations and the one-hundred and fifty thousand employes of 


in the steel industry from a depression low of 13 per cent| General Motors Corp., the world today extends greetings 
to 57 per cent. This spectacular rise was accomplished in| on the twenty-fifth anniversary of the formation of the 
less than three months almost solely through the heavy| corporation. Unlike many contemporary corporations, 
demand for steel from the automobile industry. Almost | General Motors, despite richness in experience, is youth- 
half of the huge steel tonnage which moved into the | ful in actual years. Thus it retains all its youthful 
Detroit district by rail, eae 4 and motor truck went into | enthusiasm, its spirit of daring to do, and its refusal to 
General Motors plants. - - —_$_—__—————=——=—=—==(Jaccept any achievement in its 

It is roughly estimated that wot | field as the last word in perfec- 


every motor car assembled ap- Major Car Improvements | tion. 


proximately one ton of steel is Today the corporation with its 


needed. On this basis, General W 75 subsidiary units extends its 
Motors this year has consumed be- Given to orld by G. M. helpful influence to peoples in 


or 
tween 825,000 and 900,000 tons of | every corner and clime of the 





steel. alana aiinmmiiiiaiaanie | world. Its manifold products 
Largest Steel User By FRED KINGSBURY : 

’ Wy TH ; s : | have tended to contract the size 

A prominent steel executive re- WENTY-FIVE years and considered from various view-| o¢ our terrestrial sphere while at 
cently made the statement that twenty-six major  contribu-| points are: ; 7 


the same time enlarging the 

Self-starter, because it was @ horizon of individuals. In the 
great sales booster, doing away | air, on water, and on the land 
with hand cranking and allowing | General Motors products have 


, > = se r > gauto- : . : 
women the full use of the auto- | sided man in his battle against 
mobile. 


“100,000 Chevrolet cars delivered tions to the automobile—that is 
to consumers provide 5,000,000| the record gleaned from the en- 
man hours of labor in the steel| gineering files of General Mo- 
industry.” This is equivalent to| tors—practical inventions now in 
50 man hours per car. Thus this| everyday use on motor cars. In 





year General Motors’ production | fact, it is these General Motors ee _ the elements, conquering space 
has meant from 41,250,000 to 45,-| inventions which have played so Lacquer finishes, because it time, and temperatures. The 
000,000 man hours of labor in the| important a part in the develop-| 8reatly stepped up production.| reason for this has been that 
steel industry. |ment of the present day auto-| The old process required weeks) wnije General Motors is a great 
By virtue of its leadership in the | mobile. where lacquers .; cus Ey awe the corporation in scope, it is first 
automobile industry, the Chevrolet | Four major General Motors labor element to a very few ours | and last and all time a group of 
(Continued on Page 46) | improvements, in their order, as (Continued on Page 44) | individuals, human beings, fight- 








=. the battles of human beings. 
So today on the 25th anniver- 
Y . Y : . : : 
General Motors’ Generals Look Ahead |sary of this corporation its 
achievements during the past 
two and one-half decades are 
held up as a mirror, so to speak, 
so that those who will !ook may 
see reflected there the possibili- 
| ties of the future. It is a bright 
| mirror, without a blemish—and 
the future may be seen there 
without distortion. 


Forward, Always 


Twenty-five years! But what 
a quarter century. A brief re- 
view of the intervening time 
would reflect even greater credit 
to the men who have kept this 
corporation headed directly to- 
ward its objective through a 
most distracting era. 

At the time that General Mo- 
tors was formed President 
| Franklin D. Roosevelt was a fifth 
| cousin of the beloved then Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. Life 
was dawning in many another 
|unborn industry. In the trans- 
| portation field sailing ships were 
giving way to steam, on the rail- 
ways wood-burners had passed 
and electric locomotives were 
taking their places beside the 
compound iron horses. The 
canal mule still plied his weary 
towpath. But in the streets the 
motor vehicles, steam, electric 
and gasoline powered were set- 
ting a pace too lively for the 
patient horse. The Machine Age 
was still within the egg, but 
times were changing rapidly 
RICHARD H. GRANT, ALFRED P. SLOAN JR., WM. S. KNUDSEN Like Liza on the floes, the 








They are, in the order named, General Motors Corporation’s vice-president in charge of sales, industrial chief had to pick his 


president, and executive vice-president. (Continued on Page 34) 
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Billions--That Sums Up 
Story of G. M. Financial Achievements, 


By CONRAD ALEXANDER 


Automotive Editor, New York Daily Investment News 


HIRTEEN billion dollars in net | the present General Motors Corp. ; by years during the life of the 
corporation: 


sales, one and three-quarter 
billions in net earnings, one and 
one-quarter bil- 

lions distributed 

in cash _ divi- 

dends and one- 

half billion re- 

invested in the 

business. That, 

in brief, is the 
financial 

achievement of 

General Motors 


Corp., constitut- | 


ing one of the 
brighest chap- 
ters in the his- 
tory of American industry. 

In only one of the twenty- 
five years since its incorpora- 
tion in New Jersey, with an ini- 
tial capitalization of $2,000, has 
General Motors failed to earn 
money over and above all 
charges, and only twice (in 1921 
and 1932) has the corporation re- 
ported deficits after preferred 
dividends. 

Enviable Record 

Never allowing funded debt to 
hang over it for long and entirely 
free from obligations of this type 
for most of its first quarter-cen- 


©. Alexander 


|of Delaware, successor 
New Jersey company, regular 
dividends have been paid on the 


preferred and debenture stocks | 


for sixty-eight consecutive quar- 
terly periods. 


| Dividends have been paid on 
| the common stock in each year 
| since the organization of the pres- 
| ent corporation and in only one 
| year has the amount been less 
than $10,000,000, running as high 
as $165,300,000 in 1928, amounting 
to almost $54,000,000 in the ex- 
tremely poor year of 1932 and to- 
taling $32,625,000 in the first nine 
|months of the current twelve 

12 of the regular of 25 cents and 

the extra of a like amount on the 
|common, declared Nov. 6, will 
| bring the total for 1933 to around 
| $54,000,000. 


| Extra payments on the common 

stock have been a frequent event 
|}in the corporation’s history and 
in the quarter century more than 
71 per cent of net income has 
| been disbursed to preferred and 
'common stockholders. Stock divi- 
dends have been paid on several 
occasions. 


to the) 


| months’ period. Payment on Dec. 


Year 
1909' 
1910) 
1911 
1912¢ 
1913 
1914¢ 
1915t 
1916% 
1917% 
19178 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933*T 


Net Sales 
$29,029,875 
49,430,179 
42,733,303 
64,744,496 
85,603,920 
85,373,303 
94,424,841 
156,900,296 
172,677,499 
96,295,741 
269,796,829 
509,676,694 
567,320,603 
304,487,243 
463,706,733 
698,038,947 
568,007,459 
734,592,592 
1,058,153,338 
1,269,519,673 
1,459,762,906 
1,504,404,472 
983,375,137 
808,840,723 
432,311,868 
490,921,509 


Total $13,000,130,179 


Year 


19097 


Preferred 
Dividends 
$417,621 


Net Income 
$9,114,498 
10,225,367 
3,316,251 
3,896,293 
7,459,471 
7,249,734 
14,457,803 
28,789,560 
24,780,916 
14,294,482 
14,825,530 
60,005,484 
37,750,375 
*38,680,770 
54,474,493 
72,008,955 | 
51,623,490 
116,016,277 
186,231,182 | 
235,104,826 
276,468,108 | 
248,282,268 | 
151,098,992 | 
96,877,107 
164,979 
81,409,794 


$1,767,245,465 


Cash Dividends 


on Common 


1910f 
1911f 
1912¢ 
1913¢ 
1914% 
1915¢ 
1916¢ 
1917% 
19178 
1918 


642,947 

842,074 
1,040,211 
1,048,534 
1,048,679 
1,048,964 
1,048,964 
1,048,964 

491,890 
1,920,467 


tury, the corporation has a divi-| It is hardly to be wondered at | 
dend record which long has been | that the number of holders of 
the envy of the country’s other| General Motors stock has _ in- 
great industrial units. | creased to 350,000 from the few 


General Motors Co. of New Jer- | who held the shares in its earlier 
sey, organized Sept. 16, 1908, paid| days and the 1,927 persons to 
regular dividends of 7 per cent | Whom dividend checks went out 


on its cumulative preferred stock | in the first quarter of 1917. 


without interruption and, since Here is the record of net sales 
the formation in October, 1916, of | and earnings and cash dividends | 


$10,730,159 
7,430,302 
2,294,199 
11,237,310 





When Nash and Chrysler Were Driving Buicks 


BUICK EXECUTIVE GROUP INCLUDED FUTURE PRESIDENTS OF MOTOR COMPANIES 


Here’s a most unusual picture—a group of Buick executives at the time when Charles W. Nash was 
president, Walter P. Chrysler general factory manager, and R. H. Collins sales manager. Later both Mr. 
Nash and Mr. Chrysler were to become presidents of car manufacturing companies carrying their own 
names, while Mr. Collins was president of Cadillac. In this picture, too, is Don O’Keefe, now pur- 
chasing agent of Chevrolet, to whom Automotive Daily News is indebted for the photograph. Those in 
the photo are as follows: 1, Fred Baldwin, superintendent of power plant; 2, unidentified; 3, Dan Uere- 
sima, sales department; 4, W. H. Kilpatrick, plant engineer; 5, Louis Ohland, comptroller; 6, Don 
O’Keefe, purchasing agent; 7, John Taylor, body plant superintendent; 8, Richard Ptout, accounting 
department; 9, Mr. Chase, engineering department; 10, unidentified; 11, Clarence Neff, transmission 
plant; 12, unidentified; 13, unidentified; 14, Guy Tresselar, engineering department; 15, William McLoud, 
traffic director; 16, unidentified; 17, Mr. Scott, parts; 18, Mr. Chaffee, parts and service manager; 19, Bob 
Elliott, production (office); 20, Fred Baker, warehouse; 21, Beacraft, manager No. 11 motor plant; 22, 
unidentified; 23, C. D. Smith, specifications; 24, Mr. McDade, works engineer; 25, E. A. De Waters, assist- 
ant chief engineer; 26, W. H. Knight; 27, Fred Edsel, superintendent No. 10; 28, Mr. Healy, final test; 29, 
Mr. Goldstein, foundry; 30, Charles Eisley, superintendent sheet metal stamping; 31, Pat Mahon, sup- 
erintendent No. 6 assembly; 32, Hugh McGrail, superintendent trimming; 33, unidentified; 34, unidenti- 
fied; 35, Mr. Gott, superintendent sheet metal; 36, Ed Lunt, sales; 37, John Russ, superintendent of plant 
No. 7; 38, Mr. Wilcox, superintendent plant No. 11; 39, Cady Durham, superintendent plant No. 1; 40, F. 
W. Cole, superintendent paint; 41, Alec Motherwell, manager drop forge; 42, Mr. Gregory, foundry; 43, 
unidentified; 44, E. J. Copeland, purchasing agent; 45, Walter Marr, chief engineer; 46, Walter P. Chrys- 
ler, general factory manager; 47, Chas. W. Nash, president; 48, R. H. Collins, sales manager; 
49, Floyd Allen, secretary; 50, Jack Lilly records 


Al Reeves Salutes G. M. 


To General Motors: 

ONGRATULATIONS to General Motors are offered not 

alone on its fine position in the motor industry but as a 
leader in American industry generally. Also as an institu- 
tion that is built on the merit of its 
products, which have invariably given fine 
values to buyers; and because of its broad- 
gauged policy in passing prosperity ameng 
its employees, both high and low, as well 
as among stockholders, in a fashion that 
has set a worthy example for American 
business. 

Congratulations, too, on the cooperative, 
helpful, enterprising type of men who 
guide its destinies, from President Alfred 
P. Sloan all the way down the line. 

This from one who was at the birth of Ajfred Reeves 
General Motors and has watched its pro- 
gressive, healthy growth for a quarter of a century. 


ALFRED REEVES, 


Vice-President, 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 





funded debts of its history, an 
issue of $15,000,000 of first lien 
6 per cent five-year sinking fund 
gold notes. 

erat | These outstanding notes had 
24,772,026 been reduced to $2,328,000 by July 
25,030,632 31, 1915, and had entirely disap- 
61,935,221 | peared shortly afterwards. 

108,930,993 | Following is a partial record of 
134,836,081 | the outstanding capitalizations of 


Cash Dividends 
on Common 


17,324,541 
17,893,289 


Dividends 

4,212,513 
5,620,426 
6,310,010 
6,429,228 
6,887,371 
7,272,637 
7,639,991 
7,645,287 
9,109,330 


Year 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 





165,300,002 
156,600,007 
130,500,002 
130,500,001 
53,993,330 
32,625,000 


9,404,756 
9,478,681 
9,538,660 
9,375,899 
9,206,387 
7,032,623 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
L933tT 


Total $125,763,114 $1,117,578,488 
Notes: {Fiscal years ended October 1. 
| 10 months ended July 31, 1911. $} Years 
1912-1917, inclusive, are fiscal years ended 
July 31. §5 months ended December 31, 
1917. + Nine months. * Deficit. 
Business Barometer 

Not only do the 350,000 direct 
participants in the dividend dis- 
tributions of the corporation fol- 
low its activities. General Motors 
factory and dealers sales have 
taken a place among the leading 
indices of the business health of 
not only the automobile industry 
but of the nation as a whole. One 
of the most eagerly awaited sta- 
tistics carried by the news tickers 
of the financial world is the 
monthly report of General Motors 
wholesale and retail sales, which 
makes its appearance at noon on 
the eighth of each month. 

Dividend meetings of the cor- 
poration are one of the important 
events of the business world and 
its common stock long has been 
a recognized market leader on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Among the most actively traded 
issues, “GM” is watched by Wall 
Street very much as United States 
Steel was watched at times in the 
past, when the watchword was 
“as goes Steel, so goes the mar- 
ket.” General Motors was the 
most active stock on the Ex- 
change in 1932, with a turnover 
double that of U. S. Steel. 

Model Structure 

Always extremely simple, 
largely because of the freedom 
from funded debt, the capitaliza- 
tion of General Motors continues 
to be a model. A comparatively 
small issue of preferred and 43,- 
500,000 shares of common tell the 
story. Out of an authorization of 
6,000,000 shares of no par $5 pre- 
ferred stock, 1,875,366 shares are 
outstanding and of an authoriza- 
tion of 75,000,000, $10 par value 
common shares, the 43,500,000 are 
outstanding. 

The initial capitalization of 
$2,000 for General Motors Co. of 
New Jersey did not stand for 
long, W. C. Durant, then at the 
helm, raising it within two weeks 
to $12,500,000, of which $7,000,000 
consisted of 7 per cent preferred 
and $5,500,000 of common stock, 
both issues of $100 par value. 
Within two years the company 
acquired more than a score of 
automotive companies and on 
Oct. 1, 1910, the outstanding cap- 
italization consisted of $14,463,300 
in preferred stock, $15,825,030 in 


/common and one of the few 


the New Jersey and Delaware 
corporations: 

Capitalization 

Oct. 1, 1910 


| Preferred stock 
Common stock 
First lien 6 per cent 
gold notes 
| July 31, 1915 


Preferred stock 
Common stock 
First lien 6 per cent 
gold notes 
Dec. 31, 1917 


Preferred stock 
Common stock 

Dec. 31, 1918 
Debenture stock 
Preferred stock 
Common stock 

Dec. 31, 1927 


7 per cent preferred 
stock 

6 per cent preferred 
stock 

6 per cent debenture 
stock 


$14,463,300 
15,825,030 


$14,985,200 
16,506,783 


2,328,000 


$19,676,800 
76,873,300 


$29,175,300 
19,671,000 
147,379,000 


$130,835,700 


1,713,400 


435,000,000 
Dec. 31, 1929 


7 per cent preferred 
stock 

6 per cent preferred 
stock 

6 per cent debenture 
stock 

Common stock 


Sept. 30, 1933 


$5 series preferred ....$187,536,600 
Common stock 


Turning to other portions of the 
balance sheet, total assets of $70,- 
317,414 as of Oct. 1, 1910, had 
grown to $113,789,724 on Dec. 31, 
1917. Then came 1918, another 
important period of acquisitions 
of new properties, and by the end 
of that year assets were $299,489,- 
336, having been more than 
doubled in twelve months. 


Growth of the corporation had 
merely started, however, and well 
along in the prosperous “twen- 
ties” total assets passed the bil- 
lion dollar mark. The balance 
sheet for Dec. 31, 1927, showed 
$1,098,477,576 and by 1929 they had 
expanded to $1,324,889,764. Total 
assets on Sept. 30, last, were 
$1,198,014,882, a gain of more than 
$55,000,000 having been made in 
the three months ended on that 
date. 


The period 1910 to 1915 was 
marked by the so-called bankers’ 
control of General Motors. The 
year 1918 saw numerous acquisi- 
tions, with outstanding capital 
stock increasing by nearly $100,- 
000,000. Then came a post-war 
boom, followed by a post-war 
crisis, after which came a period 
of still greater prosperity, the 


(Continued on Page 26) 


$135,513,800 
1,410,500 


1,991,700 
435,000,000 








‘Cradle of the Motor Car 
Industry’ Still Lives On 
In Memory of Old Timers 


No one is better qualified than Roy Pelletier to tell the story of the 
early days in Detroit when the automobile dynasty was in the making 
and the Pontchartrain bar figured prominently as a common meeting 
place for promoters, engineers, newspaper men and others playing parts 
in laying the foundation for this great business of ours. Mr. Pelletier 
cut in first as advertising manager for Ford, from 1905 to 1908; he 
joined Walter Flanders, Barney Everitt and William E. Metzger in the 
formation of the E-M-F company; was with Studebaker when E-M-F 


was tied up with the South Bend concern; he helped Flanders organize 
the Flanders company at Pontiac to make electric passenger cars; he 
followed Flanders when the latter had Chalmers-Maxwell; he was with 
Reo as advertising counselor from 1915 to 1922; and he was advertising 
manager of Rickenbacker during the life of that company. Since then, 


he has devoted himself to his private interest in Detroit.—THE EDITOR. 


By E. LeROY PELLETIER 

HEN I was asked to write an article for ADN on 

the Pontchartrain bar, I did not know for a moment 
whether to feel insulted or complimented. To confess 
familiarity with that famous Detroit rendezvous, about 
which so many legends have developed during the sixteen 
years since it ceased to be, would, in the eyes of a De- 
troiter of the more recent era, be a doubtful distinction. 


But to have known the men who made Detroit when 
greater Detroit was in the mak-C)——-————— ———_—_ 
ing; to have mingled on terms of 
familiarity with the pioneers of 
the world’s present greatest in- 
dustry when the capital of pres- 
ent-day millionaires was mainly 
hopes, enthusiasm and inventive 
optimism; to have seen many 
men of many minds and from as 
many different parts of the world 
meet, compare ideas, pool talents 
and, with little else in the way of 
assets, erect structures which 
challenged the wonderment of the 
world; to have seen men cati- 
pulted from poverty to riches— 










there, informally and all on equal 
terms, than anywhere else. 

It must be remembered that 
many of the men who have since 
achieved fame, distinction and 
wealth were at that time un- 
known outside their own famil- 
ies, and could not afford to live 
at such a hotel. 

Anyone was welcome in the 
barroom, however, just so long as 
he behaved himself. Why, one 
may ask, should a_ hotel, 
especially a barroom, have played 
so large a part in the develop- 


and | is to say of any time—George 


literally, from the anvil, the 
lathe, the ledger or drafting 
board to chairs of chief execu- 
tives directing affairs of institu- 
tions vaster than any ever known 
of before; to have witnessed the 
success of a few, the disappoint- 
ments and failures of many, when 
all together were dropped into 
the great hopper of Destiny; to 
have lived through this historic 
drama is an experience of which 
all of us who played an active 
part, are frankly proud. 
All Equal At the Bar 
The Pontchartrain was, during 





the most eventful decade of auto- 
motive development, the very 
center of the world. And the 


stately, spacious barroom was the 
focal point, for the simple reason 
that more men could gather 


Before the Boulevard Was a Traffic Jam 





c HENRY FORD AND MR. PELLETIER GOING PLACES IN 1907 
Mr. Ford is at the wheel of his Model K (40 h. p., $2,800), accompanied by the writer of the Pontchar- 
In the tonneau are Miss Clarkson (left), Edsel Ford and Mrs. Henry| Peter Drexelius and Joseph 
Ford. The picture was taken just opposite the site of the present Fisher building. 


train memories in this issue. 


ment of an industry, as all agree 
the Pontchartrain bar did play 
in the adolescent era of the auto- 
motive industry? 

A moment’s thought will an- 
swer the question. It was in the 
Hotel Crillon in Paris that the 
Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions and Versailles Treaty were 
actually written. In the Hotel 
Willard at Washington more leg- 
islation is drafted than in the 
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The Glory That Was the Old Pontchartrain’s 





or entered the automotive indus- 
try in the last fifteen years or 
so, it may be interesting to learn 
that the existence of the Pont- 
chartrain hotel, which is. still 
world-famous, covered the short 
span of one decade only. 

A steel and masonry structure, 
originally 10 and later 15 stories, 
and covering the same ground 
where now stands the First Na- 
tional Bank building, it was| 
erected in 1907 and after 10 years | 
of feverish usefulness, was razed | 
in 1917. | 

| 
| 
| 





From a Bar to a Bank 


As to why it was torn down, 
there seems no general agree- 
ment. One will tell you the archi- | 
tectural layout was impractical | 
for hotel purposes—another that 
the site, then perhaps the most 
valuable corner in Detroit, was 
too precious for a _ hotel. It 
happened, however, that about 
that time banks began their 
career of expansion, and consid- 
ered nothing too good for a site. 
Some two hundred and fifty of 
the choicest corners in all parts 
of the city were snapped up by 
bankers for main offices and 
branches. So the warm atmos- 
phere and the hospitality of the 
hotel was replaced by the chill 
formality of a financial edifice. 

The bank opening was not 
auspicious, for it was on the 
very same day the great Knicker- 
bocker Trust in New York 
crashed. It was at the most crit- 
ical period in the panic of 1907. 
The automobile industry was 
cradled in a panic. 

Presiding over the Pontchar- 
train were two of the greatest 
hotel men of recent times—which 


Pao a a 
THE PONTCHARTRAIN—WHERE THEY STARTED THINGS 


cabulary might, to the casual ob- 
server, render them ineligible and 
out of place within the mahogany 
walls of the Pontchartrain bar, 
were instantly made welcome 
there by Bill, who clearly recog- 
nized talent and quality through 
habiliments that were cheap, ill- 
fitting and often threadbare. 

And so it happened, in many 
cases, that men who came to buy 
a glass of beer and enjoy the 
free lunch, remained to give 
champagne dinners and banquets 
that were the talk of the country. 

After hours, the various depart- 
ment heads from the factories 
would gravitate to the hotel to 
dine and later to mingle in the 
bar with out-of-town men. En- 
gineers would discuss develop- 
ments freely with other engineers 
and inventors. 

To this frank and free inter- 
change of ideas was largely due 





















Wooley and William Chittenden. 


He Knew His Men 


Wooley, who directed the af- 
fairs behind the scenes, was a 
strict disciplinarian and, while 
respected for his ability, was not 
over-popular with some. Chitten- 
den was the ideal boniface. He 
knew personally, and was popular 
with all traveling men. Chitten- 
den still enjoys that distinction 
and as resident manager of the 
Book-Cadillac hotel, today ex- 





stately halls of Congress. In the 
warm, friendly atmosphere of the | 
bar of the old Downey House at 
Lansing more history has been 
lived and written than ever 
emerged from the capitol. 

So it has always been; and so 
it was in the case of the Pont- 
chartrain bar. 


|tends a warm welcome to guests 


the rapid development of the mo- 
tor vehicle. Purchasing agents 
would talk with supply men; 
sales executives with dealers, and 
publicity men with newspaper 
and magazine representatives. So 
glad were we of the assistance of 
publishers at that stage we did 
not wait for them to come to us— 
we met them more than half way. 


from all the world. His name 
and his fame are as well known 
in Europe as America. In Africa, 
South America, Asia and Aus- 
tralia, China, Japan, he numbers 
hosts of friends. 

Chittenden is unerring in his 
appraisal of men; and so it was 





To those who came to Detroit 


that men whose dress and vo- For several months my firm 


maintained a suite for me at the 
Pontchartrain. 

House of Magic indeed, was 
that Pontchartrain bar! 


event actually occurred in that 
decade—some of them sufficiently 
lurid to satisfy the most exacting 
—legends even more lurid also 
gained currency. These have lost 
nothing in the re-telling. At that, 


one was there all the time. Of 
those that can be authenticated, 
each would make a story in itself. 
Always there was a pleasant end- 
ing and throughout good fellow- 
ship prevailed. That was largely 
because of the type of lieutenants 
the managers employed, and the 
leniency which tempered disci- 
pline. 
Best-Seller Copy 

One of the most interesting 
facts about the Pontchartrain can 
be related in a few words. The 
man who was head bartender is 
now one of Detroit’s most highly 
respected lawyers, and for the 
last nine years has been a pro- 
fessor of law, first in the Uni- 
versity of Detroit and now in 
Detroit College of Law. Peter 
Drexelius is that man, and he is 
proud of the fact because, in true 
American fashion, he says, “It is 
not a question of how you started 
—but where you finish.” 

If ever the reminiscences of 





Rivera are set down. in.the spirit | 


It was only natural that from | 
such a place, where some colorful | 


who shall deny their verity—no | 


Here All Met As ‘Equals 


| Pete’s “Indian List.” 
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it will make a 
interesting 


of the times, 
volume _ absorbingly 
and humorous. 

Joe was then captain of the 
catering division and as such pre- 
sided over the big dining room as 
he does now of the “Venetian” 
and “Mayfair” Rooms in the 
Book-Cadillac. 

Each of these posts called for 
those rare qualities of one who 
could keep his head when all 
about him were losing theirs— 
and blaming him. Joe’s reminis- 
cences are all of the dining rooms. 
This story must limit itself to 
the bar. 

Pete never lost his head, and 
therefore never for a moment lost 


control over his domain or over , 


those who came, drank, and oc- 
casionally became obstreperous. 

With unerring judgment and 
faultless tact, Pete would draw 
the line between innocent revelry 
or harmless pranks and obnoxious 
hoodlumism. 


That Dread “Indian List” 


Nor did it matter the size of 
the man or the liberality of his 
expenditures. When a patron 
over-stepped, he was placed on 
(An Indian, 
you know, may not legally pur- 
chase strong drink.) Once on the 
Indian list, there a man stayed 
until the period of probation pre- 
scribed by Pete had elapsed. 

Joe Rivera still recalls with 
nervous anxiety that period when 
an epidemic of “human flies’— 
men who earned a _ precarious 
livelihood by scaling tall buildings 
—spread over the land. 


An Ejighth-Story Man 

A convivial group in an up- 
stairs room would frequently de- 
velop a dare—and the mounted 
policemen in Woodward Avenue 
or Cadillac Square would nearly 
collapse from heart failure at the 
sight of a guest running from one 
apartment to another along the 
wide ledge that skirted the build- 
ing at about the eleventh story. 

More daring was one who is 
now known to the industry as an 
important executive. He essayed 
to emulate the human fly by go- 
ing up and down from story to 
story. Dropping from a window 
sill on the eighth floor, he would 
astonish friends on the seventh 
by kicking the window and de- 
manding it be opened. From 
there he would proceed down to 
the next—or up, as his fancy or 
another challenge might dictate. 

Many such incidents there were 
in that 10 years—all, the natural 
result of the conditions, the times 
and the tension under which we 
all lived and worked. The ex- 
uberance of youth, the exhilara- 
tion of success—the warmth of 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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E. M. Lubeck, who has been con- 
tributing to Automotive Daily News 
was brought to Detroit, ought 

what he talking about 


since it 

to knou 
when he 
tween sale me thod 3 


d today 


of a quarter cen- 
tury ago ar 
( t sales executive posi- 


many imi rtar 


his day, the last as western 
of Oakland-Pontiac. 


Lubeck. 


tions 27 
sales manager 


Col. 


Gentleme n, 


By E. M. LUBECK 


ELLING automobiles at retail 

twenty-five years ago was not 
a problem from the standpoint 
of actually making sales but 
of finding peo- 
ple willing to 
buy what was 
considered a 
luxury. Selling 
automobiles at 
the start was 
strictly a cash 
on delivery pro- 
cedure. The 
dealer had to 
pay cash for his 
cars, and he ex- 
acted cash from 
the purchaser; 
the dealer himself generally at- 
tended to that detail, collecting 
payment as soon as the car was 
delivered. 

Prospects Just Came 

Twenty-five years ago, automo- 
biles were sold mostly to bankers 
or to professional men such as 
doctors, or to the _ scions of 
wealthy families. It was not 
necessary to chase down a buyer. 
There was no such thing as pros- 
pect hunting, prospect files were 
not elaborate, sales analyses of 
territories were unknown and un- 
necessary. The dealer got pros- 
pects through the interest mani- 
fested by the prospect’s coming 
down to the salesroom or stop- 
ping the car on the street. 

From the demonstration itself 
to the actual time of closing sale, 
automobile selling procedure in 
reality has undergone no changes 
but the contrast between those 
days and now in the actual clos- 
ing of a sale is interesting in its 
detail. Twenty-five years ago, 
because of the character of the 
prospects, the mere saying of 
“Yes” was almost the same as 
actually signing an order. The 
placing of an order was followed 
by a request for a cash deposit, 
which usually amounted to all 
that the salesman could get, 
nearly always between $250 and 
$500. Then followed a discussion 


E. M. Lubeck 


Those Present - - 


One of the treasures of which 
he is most proud a framed 
photograph hanging on the walls 
of the office of Charles D. Hast- 
ings, chairman of the board of 
Hupmobile. It is a picture of the 
reunion of the Olds old timers, men 
who got their start in the automo- 
bile business with Oldsmobile, one 
of the sturdy roots of the present 
day family tree of General Motors. 
The reunion was held during the 
Chicago show of 1914 and Fred L. 
Smith, then president of Olds, was 
the host. 

Mr. Hastings rightfully be- 
longed in the group, for in the 
pioneer days from 1902-1906 he 
was office manager of Olds and 
also service manager. 
Chapin, now president of Hudson, 
is another who got his start at 
Lansing, first as a tester and then 
as sales manager. Howard E. 
Coffin and F. O. Bezner, later on 
Hudson executives, also will be 
found in the picture. Walter L. 
Marr, Buick engineer and father 
of the valve-in-the-head motor, 
also attended this reunion dinner. 
So did George W. Dunham, who 
will be remembered as chief en- 
gineer of Chalmers. E. A. Nelson, 
who later was to build the Nelson 
car, also appears. 

Many other familiar faces are 
to be noted in the 
which is shown on this page, with 
the names of all 
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From Nothing But Cash to Anything But, 
Was the Gamut--Up to Code Times 


of the 
had his 


The buyer 
certain types 
windshields, 


accessories. 
choice of 
of tops, headlights, 
speedometers, etc. Before the 
was actually closed the 
total for the car with the acces- 


sories would run from $300 to} 


$500 more than the car itself, 


and no deal was actually closed | 
without the understanding that | 


the car and equipment were to 
be paid for in cash as soon as 
delivery was effected. 

A few factories in those days 
had sales representatives travel- 
ing about the country who called 
on distributors for orders, but 


generally speaking the distribu- | 


tor-dealer with an order for a 
car and with a substantial deposit 
hailed with joy the opportunity 


of going to the factory direct for | 


a car. On arrival at the factory 


sales office and after the con-| 


ventional handshaking, dealer 
and his party would be given 
badges and taken on a trip 
through the plant. Then followed 
luncheon and, unlike today, there 
were no questions asked about 
business in the territory, or if the 
dealer was making money. 

The main point was the pro- 
cedure of the dealer’s placing his 
order, specifying the 
the car, the type of top as well 
as its color, the kind of head- 
lights required, whether there 
should be a carbide generator or 
a gas tank, whether the dealer 
wanted solid or folding wind- 


shield, the kind of side curtains | 


desired, the type of speedometer, 
and all the other accessories to 
which no thought is given today. 


color of | 


| Then came the demand for a cash | 
| for, in many cases with 
and_ distributors | 
| who were in on the plan, and a| 


deposit from the dealer on each 
and every car ordered which usu- 
ally ran from one-fifth to as high 
}as a third of the dealer’s dis- 
| counted price on the car, the 
|remainder to be paid upon de- 
livery, always f. o. b. factory, and 
if to be shipped by freight, sight 
draft against the bill of lading. 
The delivery date specified had to 
conform with the contemplated 
building program of the factory. | 

While there were a great num- 
ber of car manufacturers in the 
field twenty-five years ago the 
| actual buying of a car by a dealer 
from the factory still had its dif- 
ficulties. In order to _ protect 
himself, the dealer or distributor | 
sensing a delay in delivery could 
journey from one plant to an- 
| other to make what was known 
in those days as a contract for 
| cars, so that if his prospect did | 
| not choose to wait for delivery 
}on an XYZ car the dealer could 
| offer him an ABC at about the 
same price. 


Downtown Headquarters 
On the other hand he could 





| travel down to that famous 
| headquarters in Detroit, the| 
Pontchartrain Hotel, or its pre- | 
decessor, the old Russell House, 
where the dealer always found 
the brains of the industry. In| 
the bar he would find the schem- 
ers and promoters of many of the 
factories which sprang into ex-| 
istence between 1907 and 1915. 
| Over a high-ball or two, factories | 
were born in an afternoon, sales | 
forces organized, equipment and 


machinery bought and arranged 


from dealers 
new car name would appear. 


Many automobile plants started 
and ended in this big bar-room. 


Quite a few were financed by | 
the dealer’s cash deposits, because | 


the motor car plants in accept- 
ing a dealer’s application for a 
sales agreement, required a de- 
posit varying from $500 to $5000. 
This not only covered the rights 
to sell the cars, but was a pro- 
tection to the factory. 

As the demand for automobiles 
grew, dealers sprang into exist- 
ence in every city and car sales 
increased rapidly, the dealer 


|always paying the factory cash 


for his cars. 

Then selling methods began to 
change, for the dealer would 
accept notes from his buyers, 
which he would discount at a 
bank; also mortgages on homes 
and real estate began to appear 
in the picture. This practice be- 
came so prevalent between 1910 
and 1912 that in Iowa, which led 
the country in automobile pur- 
chases, the banks began to frown 
on car purchases along these 
lines. It reached its height in 
1911 when, at a meeting of the 
Iowa Bank Assn., it was an- 
nounced that automobiles were 


| ruining the farmers of the coun- 


try and that a big percentage of 
the cars in operation were mort- 
gaged to the extent that the 
farmers were not paying the 
mortgages on their farms or on 
their homes. Bankers began 


| Durant, 


| Motors, issued a challenge to the 
money | 





Motor Car Sales Methods Have Changed--and How 


refusing to let people take 
money to buy cars. 

This statement reached the ear 
of the car manufacturers, all of 
whom were deeply concerned, and 
in the fall of that year W. C 
president of General 


out 


bankers to prove that statement, 
and even had investigators in the 
field for the purpose of counter- 
acting the effect of the bankers’ 
announcement. 

The note payment idea was the 
germ of the present methods of 
car sales through finance com- 
panies, and it is doubtful if the 
prosperity of the dealers and 
factories in the years preceeding 
the depression would have 
reached such a height had not 
finance plans been put to work 


First Time Payments 

Along in 1914 James Levy of 
Chicago, now a Buick dealer 
there, began a new method of 
sales operations by organizing a 
company to handle deferred pay- 
ments on cars. However, the 
first manufacturer to recognize 
the sales possibilities of deferred 
payments was Maxwell, and the 
late Walter L. Githens handling 
the Maxwell line in Chicago was 
the first dealer to advertise the 
program known as the “Pay as 
You Ride” plan. 

From its inception 
success. It swept across the 
country, over night. The pur- 
chaser, on supplying a satisfac- 
tory statement of his financial 
status and his ability to meet his 
payments, paid from one-third 
to one-half down on the car, plus 
a finance charge, and the entire 
balance was distributed over nine 
to twelve months’ time. Its eco- 
nomic value in car selling has 
been one of the contributing fac- 


(Continued on Page 30) 


it was a 





Olds Grads In After Years Represent Many Leading Companies 


WHEN OLDS PIONEERS GOT TOGETHER AT A REUNION IN CHICAGO, JAN, 30, 1914 





Shown in the photo (left to right) are: BACK ROW—1, G. L. Hawn, Ferro Mach. and Fdy. Co., Cleveland; 2, James Bourquin, Paige-De- 
troit Co., Detroit; 3, Chris Pretz, Studebaker Corp., Detroit; 4, J. G. Utz, Perfection Spring Co., Cleveland; 5, Augustus Kadow, Owens 
Bottle Mach. Co., Toledo; 6, F. L. Waite, Reo Truck Co., Lansing; 7, Ezra Sohner, Velie Co., Moline, Ill.; 8, William Goudie, Boyer-Campbell 
Co., Detroit; 9, John Myers, Marion Motor Car Co., Indianapolis; 10, C. O. Miller, Olds Motor Works, Lansing; 11, J. B. Siegfried, King 
Motor Car Co., Detroit; 11, F. Ed. Walker, Detroit; 13, W. F. Herst, Brown-Lipe Co., Syracuse; 14, W. Githens, Githens Bros., Chicago; 
15, W. A. Gibson, Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit; 16, M. D. Davidson, American Voiturette Co., Detroit; 17, R. W. Lusk, American Steel Fdy. 
Co., Chicago; 18, G. W. Dunham, Chalmers Motor Car Co., Detroit; 19, W. A. Frederick, Continental Motor Co., Detroit; 20, M. W. Lusk, 
White Co., Cleveland; 21, Batchelor, Chicago; 22, F. X. Mudd, Chicago. 
Detroit; 24, H. E. Coffin, Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit; 25, C. D. Hastings, Hupp Motor Car Co., Detroit; 26, F. O. Bezner, Hudson Motor 
Car Co., Detroit; 27, F. R. Murdock, Holley Bros., Detroit; 28, Adolph Toepfer, Nordyke & Marmon Co., Indianapolis; 29, M. W. Kerr, 
King branch manager, New York; 30, J. O. Bayerline, King Motor Car Co., Detroit; 31, M. P. Rumney, Detroit Steel Products Co., Detroit; 
32, R. D. Chapin, Hudson Motor Car Co., Detroit; 33, James Seagar, Seagar Motor Works, Lansing; 34, Wm. M. Sweet, M. & A.M.A., New 
| York. SECOND ROW—35, F. L. Faurote, H. K. McCann Co., Detroit; 36, R. Rosenberg, Kinnear Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio; 37, D. R. Wil- 
son, Ferro Mach. & Fdy. Co., Cleveland; 38, Wm. Metzger, Detroit; 39, H. Githens, Federal Rubber Co., Milwaukee; 40 Ww. H. Cameron, 
| Clark Motor Co., Jackson; 41, M. Beck, Ferro Mach. & Fdy. Co., Cleveland; 42, C. J. Corkhill, Omaha; 43, W. G. Morley, Detroit; 44, T. A. 


THIRD ROW—23, E. A. Nelson, Nelson, Brennan & Peterson, 


| E. Barthel, Detroit; 45, J. V. Hall, Olds Motor Works, Lansing; 46, W. L. Marr, Buick Motor Co., Flint; 47, L. M. Wainwright, Diamond 
Chain Co., Indianapolis. FRONT ROW—438, B. F. Everitt, Detroit; 49, W. W. Totman, Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford; 50, R. J. MacKenzie, 


Mach. & Fdy. Co., 


56, Clarence Whitney, Whitney Mfg. Co., Hartford 


Buffalo Pressed Steel Co., Detroit; 51, H. L. Winter, Universal Motor Truck Co., Detroit; 52, F. L. Smith, Detroit; 53, C. B. Wilson, F erro 
Cleveland; 54 A. Z. Mitchell, Gemmer Mfg. Co., Detroit; 55, C. G. Fleming, Ferro Mach. & Fdy. Co., Cleveland; 
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Story of Karly American Auto Told By Duryea 


Builder of First Gas Car 
In U. S., in 1892, Writes 


No one denies to Charles E. Duryea the glory of having built the first 


successfully operated American automobile. 
National Museum at Washington, a relic of 1892-93. 
and hearty, now lives in Philadelphia. 


It stands today in the 
Duryea, still hale 


He has responded to the call of 


Automotive Daily News to write his recollections of his early experi- 
ences, his trials and tribulations, while he was building his first horse- 
less carriage—a remarkable story, told in Duryea’s own language, which 
makes us appreciate that pioneering the automobile industry wasn’t 
any beer or skittles —THE EDITOR. 


By CHARLES E. DURYEA 


Y HEARTIEST congratula- 

tions to General Motors on 
its Silver Anniversary—on several 
counts: 

For the vision that started and 
carried ever forward in a hazard- 
ous age. 

The problems of the past quar- 
ter century have been more and 
greater than all my grandfather 
lived through in his near-to-a- 
century. Durant, a master opti- 
mist, could not have foreseen 
the half of the successes General 
Motors has shown the _ world. 
Many of my friends think I have 
been optimistic to the point of 
insanity and many “business 
men” have refused to join me 
because what I pictured was so 


improbable; I could not be the 
safe, sound, conservative they 
wished to associate with. My 


guess, prior to this century, aided 
by the Census report on vehicles 
made and sold with fair regular- 
ity, was never over 250,000 autos 
a year, and then came the Olds- 
mobile and mass_ production. 
Wider credit should be given Olds 
and Thomas for this great step 
forward. 

For having had the faith to 
jump into the fray when the battle 
seemed to be going the other way. 

The peak number of concerns 
striving for some of the wonder 
business was reached about 1908 
with 500 or 600 active makers of- 
fering a _ self-advertising article 
to the public through record- 
breaking advertising made neces- 


sary because of the competition. | 


I helped prepare a card index of 
auto makers who had got 
the eye of the public by adver- 
tising or publicity. There were 
some 2,000 of them, not counting 
the many that incorporated and 
tried to get in. That the peak 
represented only one-fourth of 
them and included many soon to 
go down and out, indicated a very 
high mortality already to be seen 
-and only faith of the highest 
order would plan and expect to 
live when comrades all around 
were falling. The record shows 
that faith was not only continued 
but enlarged. 


For the good judgment shown | 


by not putting all the eggs in one 
basket. 

Many advise “stick to one 
thing” and that is good advice if 
the object is to gain that par- 
ticular thing; but the greatest 
good to the greatest number does 
not come that way. The hunter 
who scatters his shot and the 


fisher to whom “all is fish that 
comes to my net” can usually 
show bigger bags at the end of 


the day. 
Fruits of Research 


Finally, for the 
the value of research. 

Humans are blessed with some 
sparks of the Infinite and the 
few who are not too lazy to think 
are never satisfied with things as 
they are. We must move for- 
ward. The workers thrown out 
today by robots and automatic 
machinery, must step 
on new things. Something like a 
century ago, a patent office ex- 
pert resigned and gave as his 
reason: “No future. Everything 
has been invented.” Too many 
people act as if they believed 


recognition of 


into | 


into jobs| 








that today. But if they will but 
step into the nearest store and 


| see the many things they did not 


know when younger they will get 
some idea of what is to come. 
From fruits to fabrics; micro- 
scopes to mouse-traps; drinks to 
drugs, there are legions of things 
even our fathers did not know. 

Perhaps my own experience is 
typical. I grew up during the 
long depression that was ordered 
by the money managers after the 
Civil war. They were responsible 
for the vicious clause on the 
greenbacks which made them 
only partly legal tender and per- 
mitted boosting the value of gold. 
They claimed the paper had de- 
preciated and demanded its re- 
tirement so the scarcity would 
both enhance its value and com- 
pel business men to borrow the 
“credit” the National Bank Act— 
also blood money permitted 
them to lend. Conditions were 
therefore much as we have had 
since 1925. The people dug them- 
selves out by long hours and hard 
work. The “West” was peopled 
by those who sought cheap land. 
Railroads to reach them, and 
machinery to .equip them, gave 
rise to cities; and we began that 
move to the cities so well known 
to all of us. But we could not 
keep horses and buggies for the 
occasional ride we found time to 
take. Even disregarding the ex- 
pense, few were willing to be 
valet to a horse for the short 
ride possible on Sunday. Ten 
hours a day and mostly six days 
a week gave little time to use a 











They Set the Pace in 1895 





DURYEA AND HIS WINNING CAR AT CHICAGO 
In the first American automobile contest, the Chicago Herald road 
race in 1895, Charles E. Duryea piloted his car to victory over two 
Benz entries, Europe’s best, and over the American electric-powered 


competitors. 


It was a triple victory—for Duryea, for America, and 


for the gasoline engine. 


horse that must be cared for 
daily. On this foundation the 
horseless carriage was sure to 
arrive. 

But the path, like the highways 
of the day, was long and rocky 
and obstructed by unforeseen ob- 
stacles. The demand of our long 
distances for motor vehicles was 
real; so urgent that several state 
legislatures offered prizes up to 
$10,000 for an acceptable solu- 
tion in the mid-70’s. A steam 
tractor took the money in Wis- 
consin by covering an agreed 
course in a stated time. But it 
was not the solution. Steam was 
the only developed power and 
several buggies and cycles were 


made. A steam “man” actually 
pulled a cart on Philadelphia 
streets, and was exhibited at 


county fairs. (My first expendi- 


| ture in the automotive line was 





a hard-earned quarter to see this 
“man” walk around a tent pole, 
supported by an arm projecting 
therefrom.) But steam was not 
the answer, although steam buses 
did well in England until killed 
by restrictive laws. 

In 1888, the Scientific American 
said, “the solution of no problem | 
is so much sought for as that of 
mechanical traction of small ve- 
hicles on the common roads.” 


But that was an error; more op- 
timism than the public war- 
ranted. The electric light was 


fighting its way in; the trolley 
car was adopted by a few cities; | 
the telephone user was waiting | 
for his neighbor to get one. In| 
short, electricity was the magic | 
slave to do all our work, and men | 
with money were sure it would | 
drive our road vehicles. How or | 
why, they did not know; but so| 


Genius Rewarded in After Years 
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DURYEA AND OTHER PIONEERS DECORATED BY N., A. C. C. 


Pioneers of the automotive industry were decorated at the Silver Anniversary dinner of the National 
| Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Hotel Commodore, New York, Jan. 6, 1925. 


The men were selected 


as a representative group from a list, furnished by the Smithsonian Institution, of those who were 


among the first in the inventive and experimental development of the automobile. 


In addition to those 


shown wearing the honorary medal, R. E. Olds was decorated. Charles Clifton, the center figure in the 
lower row, represented the hosts of the occasion, as president of the Automobile Chamber of Com- 


merce, 


Those decorated were: TOP ROW—J. D. Maxwell, Edgar L. Apperson, A. L. Riker, John S. 


Clarke, Rollin H. White, H. H. Franklin. BOTTOM ROW —Charles Duryea, Charles B. King, Charles | 
Clifton, Elwood Haynes, Alexander Wizton. 
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Won Racesin 
U.S., Europe, 


In Nineties 


strong was this assurance that 
they waited ten years for it and 
the executive committee of the 
National Association of Automo- 
bile Manufacturers, several times 
queried what to do to stop that 
waiting. 
New Power Awaited 

Much reading of everything I 
could find, plus much puzzling 
over the matter, convinced me 
the coming vehicle would not be 
tied to boiler or battery. So I 
watched for the new engine. 
About 1886 or ’87, at an Ohio 
state fair, I found it. Big as a 
small desk, with tank like a 
wash boiler stuffed with excelsior 
for a carburetor, and a string 
of gravity cells that would fill a 
five-foot shelf. No city main sup- 
plied it. It had the elements, and 
was soon after fitted to a street 
car by its maker, Henry K. 
Shanck. There was also a little 
two-cylinder steam engine hung 
from the tent poles by four 
strings and running sweetly when 
fed with steam through a hose. 
My job was to make the one 
come down to the size of the 
other. 

But the public was not ready. 
In 1888 I was engaged as con- 
sultant on a steam buggy and 
tried hard to convert the maker 
to the gasoline engine. Event- 
ually I was ready to build then 
but finding no public interest I 
waited three years longer. Then 
came the advertising of the Chi- 
cago world’s fair, asking the 
world for exhibits of “steam, 
electric and other” horseless ve- 
hicles. This did more to start 
the new industry than anything 
that had gone before. I con- 
cluded the public would be ready 
by the time I could have goods 
for sale. So began in earnest in 
August, 1891. The engine was 
most needed. Good fortune threw 
me into the shop where M. M. 
Barrett—later the Union Gas En- 
gine Co.—was having some en- 
gines built for eastern trade. Ex- 
cept Brayton, he was the earliest 
maker to supply them commerc- 
ially in America, having fitted 
one to a boat in 1883. But they 
were too heavy for my proposed 
buggy. I hoped to “give the peo- 
ple what they want” by using the 
best type of buggy as it was, so 
had to find a light engine or build 
it. 

The Daimler engines were then 
being built in Hartford. I saw 
them. Heavy, weak, expensive 
Not suited to our bad roads. I 
had to build! I have no record 
of that Fall, and little memory 
But in January, was seeking an 
assembly place, so I must have 
had many parts ready. I had an 
artist make a picture of the pro- 
posed buggy with an engine under 
it. An engineer made the draw- 
ings needed. February, March 
and part of April I was “on the 
road” selling cycles, but found 
some financial help and an as- 
sembly floor, and started a ma- 
chinist or two. Hired brother 
Frank—who saw no future in my 


venture—to take charge of as- 
sembling while I was away. To 
save battery—far from good—the 


engine was tested on the block by 


using hot tube ignition. During 
the week ending April 16, I 
bought the electric fittings and 
hoped to test the vehicle that 
week, so I could leave. Sunday 
night for a week’s trip. Not 
ready. 
It Pulled 
The pulling test, which con- 


cerned me most, was made April 
19, 1892. First American trans- 
portation by horseless carriage, 
distinguished from the early 1873 
(Continued on Page 20) 





Carl G. Fisher, a builder of the 
Indianapolis Speedway and father 
of the Lincoln Highway. 
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Industry’s Co-operation Helps Build 
15-Billion Dollar Highway System 


YARL FISHER promoted transcontinental highways, notably the Lincoln and 
Dixie; William S. Gilbreath did the pathfinding. So the reader will readily 
recognize that “Gil” speaks with the voice of authority when he tells of the part 


the automobile industry has played in the building of the nation’s roads. 


The 


colonel’s work as a trail blazer is through, but he sure does love to tell about the 


part he has played in road building. 


Now he is executive vice-president of the 


Automobile Club of Michigan and as always a good road enthusiast. 


5s. GILBREATH 


By WILLIAM S 


P 


OOR though they may be relatively speaking, the 
American people still are the richest in the world. And, 


dominant among the elements of their fortune, is their 
more than fifteen billion dollar highway system—the 
greatest transportation miracle in human history. 

Over a surfaced network of 179,000 miles, more than 
20,000,000 Americans move daily as they go about their 
appointed tasks, business, trade, professional, and other- 


wise. Over this same far-flung 
system move those commodi- 
ties which enter into the daily 
living of everyone of the 120,000,- 
000 who make up the population 
of continental United States. 

It was not always so. When the 
automobile was in its swaddling 
clothes, a new-born freak in the 
realm of transportation, the high- 
way system was as raw, crude, 
primitive as was that automobile 
as compared with the Svelte, ef- 
ficient machine of today. In con- 
trast with the 179,000 miles of 
surfaced roadway on state high- 
way stems. Today, there were 144 
surfaced miles in 1904, the first 
year for which records were 
compiled. 

Auto Greatest Force 

Patently, then, those assessors 
of human progress, the historians, 
are right when they evaluate the 
motor vehicle as the greatest force 
in human history in the develop- 
ment of roads. 

The system stands, however, not 
merely as an indispensable by- 
product of the invention of the 
internal combustion engine but 
as a monument to the unflagging 
zeal of the automotive indus- 
try’s leaders, early and late, to 
bring the benefits of a transpor- 
tation revolution to a nation. 
Theirs was a vision, born not of 
commercial sagacity as the cynic 
might appraise it, but of a tor- 
menting frustration in the first 
steps toward the achievement of 
an ideal that was haunting and 
nebulous. They believed in the 
motor vehicle and they perceived 
that their faith could be propa- 
gated only by providing it with 
a far different kind of highway 
facilities than had served through 
centuries of transportation dark- 
ness. 

If anniversaries have a particu- 
lar virtue it is that they induce 
a pause that gives men occasion 
to reflect upon the causes which 
led to the effects of the moment. 
This, the Silver Anniversary of 
the greatest corporation in the 


Elwood Haynes, pioneer car builder, was a good roads enthusiast. 
He is on the left. The other is Col. Gilbreath, both participants in 


greatest of manufacturing indus- 
tries in the world, takes man back 
to the days when nearly all high- 
ways were either hopeless boggs 
or dust-covered trails. 


Era Started in 1896 


Space permits no more than a 
brief review of the highlights of 
the modern highway system here. 
It was born with the appearance 
of the passenger automobile be- 
tween the years 1896 and 1900. 
The passenger automobile, how- 
ever, was looked upon as a play- 
thing, a toy for the wealthy, and 
the interest in good roads was 
by no means broad and general. 
The possibility that the new 
transportation medium might 
have a universal utility was 
more generally perceived in 1904 
when the motor truck made its 
first appearance. 

The following year, the state 
of New York evidenced the first 
conception of a modern highway 
system in the tangible form of a 
$50,000,000 bond issue for the con- 
struction of a network of trunk 
lines and local market roads. 
Throughout the next seven years, 
the increasing popularity of both 
pleasure and commercial vehicles 
intensified highway interest on 
a universal scale, and marked 
the dim dawning of the concep- 
tion that their system should be 
national in character with Fed- 
eral participation—financial and 
supervisory—in its development. 

The First Step 

The first concrete step in this 
direction came in 1912 when, in 
the Federal Congress, there was 
created the joint committee of 
the Senate and House to investi- 
gate the subject of Federal aid 
for highways. 


Highway development gained | 
momentum during the next two | 


years in all parts of the country 
and in 1914, there came a neces- 
sary prelude to the participation 
of the federal government in road 
building in the form of an organ- 


the famous 1913 Indiana-Pacific tour. 





ization of state highway officials. 


Two years later, there was born 
what must ever be known as the 
greatest factor in American high- 
way development, federal aid. In 
1916, the first federal aid bill car- 
rying an appropriation of $75,000,- 
000 for the construction of post 
roads during the next five years, 
with an additional grant of $10,- 
000,000 for the following decade 
to be used in the building of 


forest roads. 
the act that each state in order 
to participate in the fund should 
|set up a qualified highway de- 
partment for the expenditure of 
|federal moneys in 





work upon which it traveled. The 
experience, heart- breaking and 
maddening at the time, taught the 
nation a tremendously valuable 
lesson that adequate national de- 
fense is a matter of adequate 
motor transport facilities. 

The war ended in 1918, but the 


| nation remembered vividly the 
lesson it taught of the highway 


| needs which it must meet. 


co-operation | 
with and under the supervision | 


of the United States Bureau of | 


Public Roads, 


Out of the Mud 


America had set itself seriously 
to the task of lifting itself out of 


the mud, of building the founda- | 
| tion of the transportation system | 
far removed | 


it has today. How 
it was from a system suitable for 
| the new medium became desper- 
ately apparent in the following 
year when the nation entered the 
World War. The railroads failed 
lamentably in the gigantic task 
so suddenly imposed upon them 
and the nation’s war lords turned 
to the motor vehicle. It fitted 
well into the breach—its sole fail- 
ures being those of the road net- 


The automobile industry en- 


| “Gil” as he was in the 1913 Indiana-Pacific tour, with his standard of 
colors, made up of flags of cities through which the 
pathfinders passed. 


It was demanded in| tered its modern phase, entered 


it because the motor vehicle be- 
came the desire of every adult, 
and most adolescent hearts. From 
1919 to 1929, came a decade of 
highway building that  trans- 
cended anything developed in 
preceding centuries. Motorists 
manifested not only a demand for 
more and better roads but a will- 
ingness to pay for them through 
the medium of special self-im- 


| posed taxes, primarily the gaso- 


line tax which produced billions 
of dollars in revenue during the 
period. 

How the growth of motor use 
and highway development paral- 
|leled during this period is told 
| most tersely in a few comparative 
| figures. In December, 1919, the 
| total number of registered ve- 
| hicles in the United States was 
| 8,225,859. State highway expendi- 
tures in that year were approx- 
imately $360,000,000. In 1929, the 
number of registered vehicles was 


The gentleman in the sombrero is 
Roy D. Chapin, who for years has 
been the voice of the industry in 
the campaign for good roads; next 
to him is George Bartlett of the 
Portland Cement Co. 


approximately 25,000,000 and high- 
way expenditures by the states, 
alone, were more than $800,000,000. 
In that interval, the surfaced 
highway mileage—in other words, 
the improved mileage — doubled 
throughout the country. 


Highways Doubled 

Since that time, the highway 
story is one of a number of 
triumphs and vicissitudes growing 
out of the depression. In 1931, 
two years after the disappearance 
of national prosperity, highway 
construction reached its all-time 
peak when it was regarded as a 
means of alleviating unemploy- 
ment. More than one and three- 
quarter billion dollars were spent 
in that year to serve the double 
purpose of giving jobs and im- 
proving motor transport facilities. 

The next year witnessed a de- 
cline in faith in everything, in- 
cluding highway construction, 
but 1933 marked a return of the 
nation to the extension of its 
road system as a means of im- 
proving the current economic 
situation by creating work op- 
portunities and of building for 
an economic future in which the 
motor vehicle must play an even 
larger part. 


Better Roads Background 


: A real view of the automobile 
industry, its progress, and the 
good roads movement, must 
take in its background. I hear 
you say, “Background! What do 
you mean, background?” Well, 
come with me on some early 
daily jaunts around this country. 

You will start at New Orleans. 
You would start with a boat, there 
being no railroads. You would 
land in Galveston, Texas, and 
you would tramp or march 350 
miles directly into the interior— 
soldiers carrying packs, mule 
teams loaded with camp equip- 
ment and food. This slow tramp 
of tired feet—drill, drill, drill, for 
36 days. 

Such was transportation. Noone 
thought of paved roads—not even 
when it rained and axes were used 
to clear the wheels of mud. Added 
to the thousand and one physical 
discomforts, there was the con- 
tinual sense of fear, with visions 
of midnight raids by Ku Klux or 
Indians. 


Come with me to the Northwest, 
when to reach a station near Bis- 
mark, North Dakota, a train would 
take us to Sioux City, Iowa; then 
a boat to Yankton, South Dakota, 
where some 55 degrees below zero 
closed the river. Snow piled moun- 
tain high and there was no trans- 
portation. Spring opens the river 
and we are on our way. There 
are long delays, the boats are 
stuck on sand bars, the river ar- 
tery being perverse and changing 
its course from day to day. The 
boats with their long spars liter- 
ally walk over these bars. There 
was no certainty about anything— 
Indians attack the boats, prairie 
fires at night seem like a great 
line of demons dancing to the 
moon. The long line of oxen- 
drawn wagons, loaded with build- 
ing material and supplies, break- 
ing trails in the virgin soil. The 
wheels cut deep as the ox trains 
moved, and even to this day can 
be seen great rows of scars across 
the plains. So we move from 


(Continued on Page 38) 
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Sparks from “The Turning Wheel’’ 


By Chris Sinsabaugh 


(Continued from Page 1) 


into the 
happened 


and 
of 


jump 
what’s 


liminaries 
reviewing 


since the automobile supplanted | 
the horseless carriage, our puny | 
| wise, 


efforts of day before yesterday, 
and start in with the 
Olds and Cadillac, those sturdy 


roots of General Motors’ present | 


family tree. 


* * cd 
MOST INTERESTINGLY 
Pound tells us of the early 


struggles of R. E. Olds and Henry 


M. Leland in launching these pi- | 


oneer makes, firmly establishing 
Oldsmobile and Cadillac so that 
when William Crapo Durant came 
along with his big idea of a giant 
corporation controlling the cor- 


| need not linger over it here. 


poration of cars, parts and ac-| 


cessories Olds and Cadillac were 
the blue chips that he tossed into 
the pot, along with Buick, which 
he had made his foundation stone 
and which already vied with 
Olds and Cadillac as leaders of 
then infant industry. He tells 
of Durant’s rise and fall, his 
comeback, only to lose out again, 
and how under the wise guidance 
of Alfred P. Sloan Jr., General 
Motors has become so powerful 
in the powerful in the automobile 
world. 

I'd like to go more into detail 
as to the development of the cor- 
poration under the Sloan leader- | 
ship, but if I did that mebbe you | 
wouldn’t want to buy “The Turn- | 
ing Wheel,” and it is not within | 
the province of this commentator | 
to slow up the publishing busi- | 
ness. Buy one of the books and 
see if I am not right in calling 
it the most interesting automobile 
story you have read to date. 

* * * 

WHAT I PARTICULARLY like 
about the book is the recognition 
of the part played in the building 
of General Motors by men like | 
Durant, Nash, Chrysler, Chapin, 
Leland, Olds, Coffin, and Hast- 
ings, who built up successful 
establishments of their own, 
following their taking their own 
forks in the road. 

Full credit is given Durant for 
the wonderful work he did in the 
formation days of General Mo- 
tors. His tireless energy, his 
broad vision, his resourcefulness, 
his initiative—all are highly com- 


plimented by Pound, who 
declares: 
“In founding and financing 


General Motors through its first 
expansion period without first- 
class banking help, C. W. Durant 
demonstrated his skill as a pro- 
moter. He has been called 
America’s greatest living pro- 
moter and no exception has ever 
been taken to that. It is hardly 
too much to say that this quiet, 
soft-spoken man is the greatest 
promoter America has ever seen 
in action. 

“General Motors is today the 
largest American Corporation 
whose founding was the result of 
the promoting ability of a single 
individual and as the trend is 
toward group rather than indi- 
vidual enterprises, his achieve- 
ment in creating General Motors 
may never be equalled in any 
other field,” says Pound. 

* * * } 

UNDOUBTEDLY you know 
that Charles W. Nash, now man- 
ufacturer of Nash cars, was at 
one time president of Nash and 
later president of General Mo- 
tors itself. And that Walter P. 
Chrysler head of the big corpor- 
ation bearing his name, was first 
works manager and later presi- 
dent of Buick. 

“Both were extraordinary men, 
self-made, strong-willed, yet vers- 
atile, possessing in varying 
degrees qualities of leadership, 
financial acumen and market 
wisdom,” says the book. 

“Charles W. Nash had risen 
from manual labor to be general 
superintendent of the Durant- 
Dort Carriage Company in Flint. 
They say he began his rise by 
mowing a lawn so well that the 
Durant noticed his thoroughness 
and gave him a steady job at the 
factory, polishing lamps at 75 





| shoulders and when Mr. 


birth of | 


cents a day. If Durant had taken 
Mr. Nash into Buick with him in 
1904, the whole history of General 
Motors might have been other- 
but Nash remained with 
Durant-Dort. However, Durant 
recommended Nash to James J. 
Storrow for the Buick post in 
1910.” 
i £y @ 

“MR. NASH was fortunate in 
having Walter P. Chrysler with 
him during this period,” Pound 
continues. “Mr. Chrysler’s rise 
is one which richly deserves all 
the notice it has received but the 
story is so well known that we 
A 
product of western railroading, 
he was brought by Nash to Buick 
from the American Locomotive 
Works at Pittsburgh. A genius 
at plant organization, he soon lif- 
ted that load from Mr. Nash’s 
Nash 
became president of General Mo- 
tors, Mr. Chrysler succeeded to 


the chief responsibility of Buick, 
there to remain until 1920.” 
* cS * 


AS FOR CHAPIN, now presi- 
dent of Hudson, and Hastings, 
chairman of Hupmobile, they 
were, strictly speaking, not iden- 
tified with General Motors itself. 
Both of them were with Ransom 
Olds in the pioneer days of Olds- 
mobile development before that 
company came into G.M. How- 
ever, Pound has not overlooked 
them and he writes into his 
records that thrilling drive of 
Chapin, an Oldsmobile tester, be- 
fore he became the company’s 
sales manager, who drove a 
curved dash runabout from De- 
troit to the New York show, the 
first time a light car ever made 
the trip. Chapin took seven and 
a half days to make it. 

ok ” * 


IN CONCLUSION permit this 
reviewer-columnist to again re- 
mark that “The Turning Wheel” 
is a real saga of General Motors 
—well worth the reading of any- 
one at all interested in the auto- 
mobile industry. 

My hat’s off to Arthur Pound 
and those he writes about! 





ARTHUR POUND, author of 
“The Turning Wheel,” a history of 
General Motors, published on the 
occasion of the corporation’s Sil- 
ver Anniversary, is one of Amer- 
ica’s leading writers on economic 
and sociological subjects. His 
first book was “The Iron Man in 
Industry,” a volume dealing with 
mass production. “The Telephone 


On This The 


Idea,” published in 1926, com- 
memorated the fiftieth annivers- 
ary of Alexander Graham Bell’s 
invention of the telephone. He 
has written several biographical 
books and numerous magazine 
articles. 


Mr. Pound was managing editor 
of the Akron Beacon-Journal in 
1913-14 and in the 1914-1917 period 
was chief editorial writer of the 
Grand Rapids Press. During the 
World War, Mr. Pound served in 
the United States Navy, and after 
the war wrote editorials for the 
New York Evening Post and the 
New York Herald. In 1924-25 he 
was editor of the Atlantic Monthly 
Press, and from 1924 to 1927, 
associate editor of The Independ- 
ent. Mr. Pound is a trustee of 
the New York Historical Society. 


Before completing “The Turn- 
ing Wheel,” Mr. Pound prepared 
“The Columbia Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” which contains more 
short biographies of deceased 
Americans than any book now on 
the market. The dictionary will 
| be published in the near future 
}under auspices of Columbia 
University, New York. 
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Nothing succeeds like 


QUALITY 


HE Silver Anniversary of 
General Motors Corpora- 
tion celebrates one of the con- 
spicuous successes in American 
industry and industrial organi- 


zation. 


It signalizes a twenty-five 
year record of progress fully 
meriting the congratulations 


offered now. 


tals ta feel that through 


out this quarter-century 
of automotive achieve- 
ment, Goodyear has 


borne a responsible part 


% 


in the development of General 
Motors and the 


at large. 


industry 


In all the endeavors which have 
marked Goodyear’s contribu- 
tion to this upgrowth, Quality 
has been the first consideration. 


In steadfast pursuance of that 
ideal, we look forward with con- 
fidence to further service 

& tothe great industry 

} which performs so 

1 essential a function in 


modern civilization. 


MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 
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(Continued from Page 3) 


newly formed friendships — the 
communion for the first time per- 
haps, with other exceptions to the 
common herd. For these men 
were not ordinary men. They 
were extraordinary, as the results 
of their collaboration have shown. 

Genius comes from everywhere 
and from the most unexpected 
places. Detroit was a loadstone 
which sought out and irresistibly 
drew men, from whatever station 
or wherever on the face of the 
globe, who had something to con- 
tribute to the invention and per- 
fection of the motor car. 

Detroit is still that loadstone. 
Those things are still happening. 
But we do not observe them as 
we once did. Today, plans are 
discussed in the seclusion of 
clubs, and inventions are scrutin- 
ized, criticized and tested in mar- 
velously appointed laboratories 
into which few laymen are ever 
admitted 

At that time, there was one 
club in the automobile center— 
the exclusive Detroit Club. Few 
of these men who were planning 
the destiny of Detroit’s future 
were eligible to membership in 
any club—either socially, finan- 
cially or through sponsorship of 
influential friends 

Many a man I could name who 
now lives in a palace and is 
worth millions, but was then glad 
to have the shelter and the fare 
of a cheap boarding house or an 
obscure side-street hotel. He 
could, and did, visit the Pontchar- 
train bar. There, for a few cents, 
he could become one of a hundred 
or so congenial spirits, and soon 
be on terms of familiarity and 
friendship with other men intent 
on the same thing, and proceed- 
ing, however blindly, toward the 
same goal. 

So it came about that the 
Pontchartrain bar was the place 
where every manner of invention, | 
device and contraption was 
brought, exhibited and demon- 
strated to interested groups or 
individuals. 

Inventors’ Paradise 

“It was a common thing,” says 
Pete Drexelius, “to behold four or 
five men, carrying a heavy piece 
of machinery, enter the bar, de- 
posit it on the floor or a table, 
and set it in motion. 

“Many a device that was des- | 
tined to revolutionize automotive 
construction was first demon- | 
strated there. Generally, small 
working models were used, but 
often full size machines were 
considered necessary. We toler- | 
ated them all, for we also were | 
interested and somehow divined 
that important events were in the 
making 

“T recall the day when Albert | 
Champion—just over from France 
-came in with an elaborate elec- 
trical set and enthusiastically 
demonstrated his ‘superieur’ por- 


celain for spark plugs. Tire vul- 
ecanizers, rims, valves, were al- 
ways being demonstrated, as 


were a multitude of methods for 
mounting and demounting tires. 
Brakes, steering gears, carburet- 
ers, magnetos, were always there, 
and each had its audience. 

“When the need for a self- 
starter became apparent, the 
place took on the aspect of a dis- 
orderly and diabolic laboratory 
rather than a respectable, well- 
behaved barroom Electrical 
starters would spit sparks; air 
starters would emit shrill whist- 
ling sounds; and _ mechanical 
starters would frequently go off 
with a bang, filling the air with 
springs and gears liberally mixed 
with profanity. 





Gas Attacks Unwelcome 

“The day Carl Fisher’s Prest- 
O-Lite tank first came in to be 
demonstrated, I protested vigor- 
ously, for we had experienced 
several explosions and near fires 
from calcium carbide contrap- 
tions, acetylene tanks, and kero- 
sene burners. Of course I yielded 


in the end—as I always did. 
“Strange how the human mind 
functions—how difficult to leave, 


|experimenters with 
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Old Pontchartrain Hotel An Inventor’s Paradise 


a beaten track and blaze an en-|be heard at one time—gestures 
The first motor|and mechanical 
most of the explaining. 

Whether any new recipes for 
drinks were actually developed 
here is a question. 
ber of popular ones were named 
for local celebrities. 


tirely new trail. 
vehicles had dashboards — and 
even whip-sockets. Most early 
self-starters 
thought to mount them nowhere 
but in front of the radiator. A 
Packard belonging to Frank 
Brooks of the D.U.R. had such a 
device, and for weeks it was 
demonstrated to wide-eyed engin- 
eers and dealers in Woodward 
Avenue in front of the hotel. 

“TI do not recollect that the 
long, lanky, Lincoln-like Ketter- 
ing ever demonstrated his elec- 
tric starter in the barroom, but 
I do recall the wonderment and/|the 
enthusiasm of the crowds which 
always surrounded the Cadillac 
whenever it stopped.” 

Demonstrators talked all lan- 
guages—for chemistry, engineer- 
ing, and invention 
exclusively to no race. So Ger- 
mans, Hungarians, Frenchmen, 
Italians, and English were all to 
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two-thirds 


termed 











MODERN AS THE CARS THEY TIME ...... 








DEPENDABLE AS THE CARS THEMSELVES .... . 

















TEXTOLITE TIMING GEARS 


TEP by step, as General Motors has made 








its motors quieter, 


General Electric has improved its Textolite 
timing gears, and now it offers the recently 


developed “‘cotton-center”’ gear. 
> 


This new Textolite timing gear 
is so quiet that the noise made 
by the timing drive is far below 


the noise level of the quietest, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Some Formulae 


Pete recalls the Murfin cock- 
tail, named in honor of James O. 
(then 
It was equal 
gin, French Vermouth and Italian 
Vermouth, with a piece of lemon, 
and it had many devotees. 

Campau cocktail—first mixed at 
Pontchartrain 
Campau, one of the most popular 
men about town — consisted of 


equal parts French and Italian 
Vermouth, with a pearl onion 
belong | dropped in the glass. 

Walter Flanders’ favorite was 
“Dream Cocktail.” 
recipe is forgotten, but the effect 


smoother, 


devices doing 


fly.” 
But a num- 


much hilarity. 


Circuit Judge). 
parts of Gordon 


by Joseph| Ply men 


and one-third 


The 


faster, 


General Electric congratulates the 
General Motors Corporation on its 


silver anniversary —the completion 
of 25 years of service to the auto- 
motive industry. 





was sufficient to transform the 
most sedate citizen into a “human 


A highball much in vogue at 
the time consisted of equal parts 
champagne and ginger-ale. A 
pint of each made four highballs, 
and a few rounds 
This was well 
called “automotive highball.” 

Not all drinking nor all pranks 
could be charged to the 
automobile men. 
fact, some of the most ludicrous 
capers were performed by visiting | those present. 
dealers, supply men, and news-| the 
paper representatives. 
did most of 
drinking in their own suites, and 
their favorite pastime was poker,|0f newspapers 
the stakes for which often ran 
into startling figures. 

It was a visiting Dallas dealer 
—one of those Texas longhorns, 
who could emit blood-curdling 
sounds after a sufficient number 
of drinks—who most successfully 


As a matter of 


smoothest-running car of modern design. 


Remember, too, that Textolite timing gears 
preserve the original, accurate, factory timing 
of any car for 60,000, 70,000—often 100,000 


—miles without any adjustment. In fact, with 








emulated the professional 
scalers. 

As I recall it, he squirreled and 
monkey-jumped all the way from 
the fourth to the tenth stories, 
where he was finally stopped by 
the wide cornice and, not having 
any tackle or other professional 
equipment, had to hang there 
until the fire department was 
summoned to rescue him. 

I was the butt of one hazing 
incident that will always be 
remembered by at least one of 
The occasion was 
announcement of a new 
model. And, sensing a “juicy 
piece of copy’—no less than a 
“double truck” — representatives 
throughout the 
country flocked to Detroit. 

My then boss always insisted 
that I do the entertaining, for 
which I was allowed an unlimited 
expense account, so that we 
would not be under obligation to 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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Textolite timing gears there’s 





nothing to adjust. Plastics 
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(soodrich Salutes 
(seneral Motors’ 
Silver Anniversary 











WENTY-FIVE years is an amazingly 
"he span of time—scarcely one- 
third a man’s life. But what other like 
period in all history can present any rec- 


ord of progress so phenomenal, so inspir- 


ing, as that of the automobile industry? 


Twenty-six years ago General Motors 
was still no more than an idea, a vision. 
Today it has grown to proportions that 
could not even have been dreamed of a 
quarter of a century ago. It has made 


strides matched in no other field. 


The automobile has indeed changed 
the habits and thinking of the entire 
world. It has quickened the pace of life. 
And throughout its history, General Mo- 
tors Corporation has been one of the out- 


standing factors in this gigantic industry. 


It has been the duty—the obligation— 
of the B. F. Goodrich Company to Keep 
in step with the swift tempo set by Gen- 
eral Motors. Cars have been made faster. 
Safer. Sturdier. And tires have followed 


the example. 


When longer life was needed, the 
Goodrich laboratories met the need. 
When safety was an essential, Goodrich 
responded. When General Motors built 
faster cars... designed smaller wheels 
with more revolutions per minute... 


Goodrich created the tires for them. 


Goodrich is proud of the part it has 
played in the advancement of the motor 
car industry —and of its ability to serve 
General Motors through all these years 


of constant growth and progress. 


‘The B. EF. Goodrich Rubber Co. 


AKRON, OHIO 


LOS ANGELES, CALs 
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Pleasures 


That Put “Pep” In Progress 


(Continued fr 


any solicitor. As may be sup-| 
posed, this was duck soup to the 
newspaper representative, whose 
expense accounts were always 
carefully scrutinized. 


Champagne Shampoo 

As a preliminary to passing 
around the orders, they were all 
invited to a dinner. Joe Rivera 
tells me the round table at which 
it was served was sixteen feet 
in diameter—about fifty feet in 
circumference. Anyway, thirty 
to thirty-five newspaper men sat 
down to a dinner such as only Joe 
could serve. Each course had 
its proper liquid accompaniment, 
from aperatif through a series of 
wines to the liqueur. 

The piece de resistance was an 
order for the “double truck,” 
served to each and all. Everyone 
present simultaneously concluded 
that the same should be suitably 
rewarded. At the same moment, 
everyone present seemed to ob- 
serve, for the first time, my lux- 
uriant shock of hair. Whereupon 
I was treated to a champagne 
shampoo, the liberal application 
of which came very near to 
drowning the victim. 

Recalling that incident brings 
fond memories of the most wond- 
erful group of fellows and bril- 
liant minds with which it has 
ever been my pleasure to 
associate. 

Lovable little Pete Estey, Jo- 
seph Evergreen Ryan, Walter 
Bermingham, Eddie Westlake; 
George Krogness, Colonel “Tony” 
Lorenzen, Babe Meigs, Harry 
Lasher, Fred McAllister, Uncle 
John Wetmore, Senator Morgan, 
Larry Hardy, Duncan Curry, 
John McNamara, Jim Sullivan, 
Fred Murphy of Minneapolis; 
Robert E. Lee of St. Louis; Amon 
Carter and Colonel Holland, of 
Texas; Arthur Newmeyer, of New 
Orleans. 

These are just a few of the 
names that come to mind. 

The trade journal men were al- 
ways there too, and memory re- 
calls, F. Ed Spooner, Frank | 
Roche, Clare Wight, Fred Wag- 
ner, Kurt Braun, and, not over- 
looking the pioneer of all that 
craft, Joe Porter. 

They were a merry crew, and 
while only a few of them partici- 
pated in the millions of money 
which have since been derived 
from the industry whose growth 
they watched and tended, I be 
lieve a great share of that 
development should be credited to 
their account. They were the 
heralds of the golden era and 
when all is said and done, they 
were the sanest group of the lot 

Some Never Drank 

I would not have the reader | 
believe that all the men who con- 
tributed to the development of | 
the motor car were drinking men. | 
On the contrary, some of the} 
most outstanding successes were 
men who never drank a drop. | 
Notable among these was Henry | 
Ford; Henry M. Leland, creator 
of the Cadillac car and K. P. 
Drysdale, his life-long associate | 
and public relations counsel; | 
Richard H. Scott; Ransom E.| 
Olds, joint creator of Oldsmobile | 
and Reo. 

I do not recall that I ever saw | 
Elwood Haynes or Alexander Win- | 
ton or Colonel Clifton take a} 
drink, although they may have. | 
Nor do I recall ever seeing Mr. | 
Ford or Alfred Sloan in the Pont- 
chartrain bar. They both were | 
frequenters of the dining room, | 
however. Edsel Ford was ones | 
seen with a group of youngsters 
of his own age, and Joe Rivera | 
tells me it was noticeable that he 
was frequently the only one who 
did not take a drink. James| 
Couzens (now Senator) was often | 
seen in the dining room but in- 
variably alone or with his family. 
Billy Metzger, Clair Barnes, Jim 
Goudie, Seneca Lewis, Ed 
McMasters, Joe Gilbert, Barney 
Everitt, Ned Broadwell, Joe Wes- 
ton and Art Philp were the nucleus 





om Page 10) 

of one group which from time to 
time was recruited by Billy Hys- 
lop, of Toronto, Billy Hughson, 
of Los Angeles, Don Lee, of San 
Francisco, and _ kindred spirits 
from all parts of the continent 

The Dodge brothers were the 
center of another group. And so 
were Benjamin Briscoe and 
Bobby Davis, of still another. 
Horace DeLisser and Commodore 
Alex I. McLeod were inseparable 
companions of Ben and Frank 
Briscoe. 

An idiosyncrasy of a man who 
is now a super-sedate citizen was 
the destruction of derbys and 
straw hats. A hundred or so men 
might be sitting about tables or 
standing at the bar, quietly drink- 
ing (this individual himself one 
of the most silent among them) 
when some luckless man would 
enter with a hat of peculiar hue 
or shape. In a moment our hero 
became a shrieking wildcat. With 
a rush, the hat was torn from the 
head and stripped to sheds. Then 
he would go from one to another 
performing the same rite. He 
was powerful, and none could 
stay his course. Besides, through 
one of those peculiar mental re- 





The Most Famous Bar In Motordom--Bar Nove 


AT THE PONTCHARTRAIN 
inventions, organize companies, pur- 


FOCAL POINT OF EARLY AUTOMOBILE ACTIVITIES 

Men distinguished in the motor car world here met to discuss 

chase supplies, sell advertising, and put across publicity. Many of them never took a drink—but to 

meet anybody, they had to come here. Incidentally, some of the men who were back of the bar are 
now as distinguished as their patrons. 


actions for which no psychologist | the troup would make short work | and countless nights in the Pont- 
has ever been able to account, sev- | of every hat in the place. chartrain. I knew it from the 
eral others would suddenly be! It was my privilege and pleasure | day it opened until the closing. 
obsessed of the same impulse and | to spend part of almost every day (Continued on Page 14) 


SINCE 1913 . . . 20 YEARS 


Morse Chains are and have been standard equipment 
on Cadillac cars—then along came LaSalle, also Morse 
equipped and other General Motors cars and trucks 
which have used Morse Chains for many years. 


Morse is proud of this record with General Motors—a 
record of many years in the development of better auto- 


mobiles and silent timing chains. 


‘MORSE CHAIN COMPANY ___ - 
DIVISION OF BORG-WARNER CORPORATION 


MI OR SIE 


GENUINE SILENT CHAINS 


MICHIGAN - ITHACA - NEW YORK 


Morse Chain Co., Ltd., Letchworth, Herts, England 


DETROIT - 
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NOTHING ROLLS LIKE A BALL 
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ELEVEN MILLION 


New Departure Ball Bearings used in 


31 makes of passenger cars this year 


EALERS for these splendid cars are 

entitled to be as proud as we are, 
that manufacturers in every price class 
have been so jealous of their repu- 
tations as to use ball bearings of 
this high quality in such generous 
quantities. . . . And that next year 


US A es 


New Departure Ball Bearings will have 
more than kept pace in endurance life 
with the increased performance and 
irresistible beauty of the new models 
which are shortly to be announced... 
The New Departure Mfg. Co., Bristol, 
Conn.; Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco. 
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Hyatt Bearings Used In 
Very Earliest Automobiles 


By H. M. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager, Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 


John Wesley Hyatt 


At the time the automotive in- 
dustry was born in the late nine- 
ties, Hyatt roller bearings had 
already proved themselves in 
other classes of machinery. Their | 
use in the early gasoline car was, 
therefore, entirely logical, and 
they have been used in cars ever | 
since. 

John Wesley Hyatt invented 
roller bearings in 1890. He was 
then developing sugar mill ma- 
chinery, and had perfected a cane 
crushing mill that extracted a 
much higher percentage of the 
sugar than had been recoverable 
up to that time. He could not} 
find on the market a bearing ma- 
terial capable of standing up 
under the heavy loads imposed 
on the journals of his new mills | 
and, therefore, turned his inven- | 
tive genius toward the perfection | 
of such a bearing. After many 
experiments he developed a bear- | 
ing utilizing rollers wound from 
flat strips of steel. 

In addition to the greatly in- 
creased load-carrying ability of 
this bearing, he found that it 
saved a considerable amount of 
power and required lubrication 
only at infrequent intervals. 

In 1892, formed the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co. to manufac- 
ture the new bearing for machin- 
ery of all kinds. Some of the 
first Hyatt roller bearings he in- 
stalled in line shaft hangers are 
still in operation. 

A few years later, when the 
pioneers of the automotive in- 
dustry were building their first 
cars, they turned eagerly to 
Hyatt as a source of supply and 


Hyatt bearings proved adequate 
to carry the loads at vital points 
of wear and helped to transmit 
the greatest possible amount of 
power from the engines to the 
wheels. 

In 1900, Hyatt bearings were | 
used in only two cars, the Olds | 
and the Haynes—in 1908, at the 
birth of General Motors, they 
were used in twenty-odd cars, and 
today practically all makes of 
motor vehicles have Hyatt bear- 
ings in them. 

In the early days of the indus- 
try, car builders like Mr. Olds, 
with years of gas engine experi- 
ence, and Mr. Ford, with power 
plant experience, were of the 
type to recognize the mechanical 
advantages of roller bearings and | 
used them in their first machines. 

The Hyatt company has aided 
in the growth of the automotive 
industry not only through its} 
bearings, but through the men | 
who have gone out from Hyatt | 
to fill responsible positions in the 


| industry. 


Associated with Mr. Hyatt in 
the early days were A. P. Sloan 
sr., and A. P. Sloan jr. Soon the | 
younger Sloan became the lead- | 
ing spirit in the Hyatt organiza- 
tion, and ably directed it through 
the years of its growth, from an 


| output of a few bearings a week 


to a capacity of over one million 
complete bearings a month. 

B. G. Koether, of General Mo- 
tors Corp., had a long, useful 
career as a member of the Hyatt 
organization, and before going to 
his General Motors assignment 
he was vice-president in charge 
of sales of the Hyatt company. 

J. D. Mooney, president and 
general manager of the General 
Motors Export Corp., organized 
the industrial sales activities of 
the Hyatt company and directed 
them for several years. 

Hyatt still has in its 
many of the early associates of 


|the company whose services date 


back for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. For instance, Charles S. 
Lockwood, the man who worked 
with Mr. Hyatt on his early in- 
ventions, now eighty-two, is a 


| hale and hearty member of the 


Hyatt experimental laboratories 
today. 

The executive staff of the Hyatt | 
company today comprises H. J. | 
Forsythe, president and general 
manager; H. O. K. Meister, as- 
sistant general manager; H. K. 
Porter, general sales manager; 
C. P. Millard, works manager; F. 
A. Weiss, purchasing agent; O.| 
W. Young, chief engineer, and 
M. A. Moore, comptroller. 


Men Measured Men, Not 


Rank, at Pontchartrain 


(Continued from Page 12) 


In retrospect, the vanished | 
Pontchartrain blends with the} 
“Gold Dust Saloon and Gambling 
Casino” in the Klondike, where I 
spent many a winter night in the} 
90’s. Stripped of their outer 
habiliments, the argonauts who 
braved the cold and the dangers 
of the Chilkoot and White Passes, 
the raging rapids of the Yukon, 
and blindly, cheerfully, joyfully 
followed destiny in search for the 
pot of gold at the end of the rain- 
bow, each had a_ counterpart 
among those men of the very 
next decade who hoped and finally 
did develop a motor vehicle which 
would run over any road and 
which anyone could drive. 

When you have seen men with 
the bark off, they scale about the 
same in any enterprise and your 
recipe for success must contain 
about the same ingredients and 
variants. 

The Pontchartrian appeared at 
the dawn of the halcyon day and 
vanished at its noon. 

Gone is every vestage of the 





famous hostelry. Gone are many 
of the men who contributed to its 
lustre. 

Memories only remain—mem- 
ories and friendships. 

Friendships made when all were 
on equal terms, inasmuch as none 
of us had much of the world’s 
goods, have survived the stress of 
recent years when many were re- 
duced to their former status. 

Nor has time wrought any ma- 
terial changes. To me and to 
others who knew them then, those 
men are still only mischievous 


boys sobered by success and re-| 


sponsibility. 

Silvered heads fool us not at 
all. Nor sedate tread. Nor high 
sounding titles. Be they called 
“Judge” or “Professor,” “Hon- 
orable Sir” or “Chief” by 10,000 
employes, we know that “monkey 
blood” runs in their veins—for 
haven’t we seen them vaulting the 
high counter, juggling 
chinning curtain poles, and hang- 
ing from chandeliers in the Pont- 
chartrain bar? 


ranks 


chairs, | 
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AGAIN RENDERS PIONEER 
SERVICE TO THE INDUSTRY 


GABRIEL 


FORM FITTING 
TRUNKS 





ards of finish. Quickly mounted 





plete installation. Precision built 


Hel 


@ Chevrolet and Pontiac Dealers have an extra selling feature this fall 
that they have been prompt to use. The Gabriel Form-Fitting Trunks 
are specially designed for these popular cars. 


Dynamically designed. Conforming precisely to body lines and stand- 


. + without drilling a single hole. 


Convenient door-type handle. Fifth wheel mounting ... independent 
of trunk. Squeak-proof and rattle-free. Everything furnished for com- 


fittings ... no trunk rack required. 


Here are a host of new features now available for Chevrolet and Pontiac 
dealers. . features that help you make extra Sedan sales and add extra 
profits into every Sedan you deliver ... Mail the coupon this instant 
--- almost every dealer who has investigated Gabriel Trunks has 
bought them this year! It’s too good a bet to overlook in such com- 


Always the pioneer in ride control, 
Gabriel maintains over thirty years 
of leadership in the Gabriel Shock 
Absorbers for 1934. The Gabriel 
principle of automatic-thermostatic 
adjustment has proved its superiority 
under every conceivable condition ... 


‘THE GABRIEL COMPANY * CLEVELAND, OHIO 


7 


PONTIAC AND 
CHEVROLET DEALERS «> 


mail this coupon promptly 


* 


petitive times as these! Check the coupon and find out for yourself, 


GABRIEL SHOCK ABSORBERS [ 


the gruelling test at Indianapolis, the 
reports of users all over the country, 
the unqualified endorsements of 
motor car engineers and research 
departments. Think of Gabriel 
when you think of ride control and 
what it will mean in sales next year. 


THE GABRIEL COMPANY > CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Tell us about the Introductory Proposition on Gabriel 
Form-Fitting Trunks for () Pontiac © Chevrolet cars. 


Name. 
Address 
City. 


Hydraulic 
Automatic 
Thermostatic 
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Tire Development Lifted Buyer’s 
Dollar To 48 Times 1908 Level 


By C. SLUSSER 
Vice-President and Factory Manager, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
OME idea of the development-and evolution of the 
automobile tire during the last quarter century is 
gained with the knowledge that the consumers’ dollar 
today will purchase the equivalent of $48 expended for 


tires in 1908. 


This comparison is based on several facts seldom con- 


sidered by the motoring public. 


Twenty-five years ago, 


2,500 trouble-free miles from an automobile casing was 
considered a real accomplishnentQen— eee 


something for the user to boast 
about. Today, 25,000 to 30,000 
miles of reliable service are not 
considered unusual for passenger 
automobile tires 

The tire applied in 1908, taking 


vancement of the product rep- 
resents painstaking research and 
experiment, with increased mile- 
age and dependability the con- 
stant goal. 

Developments of the tire for 


the last quarter century may be 
covered under three distinct 
classifications — passenger auto- 
mobile tires, truck and bus tires, 
and tires for special purposes. 

Passenger Automobile Tires 

Back in 1908, at the beginning 
of the period, passenger automo- 
bile tires were all of the high- 
pressure, square woven fabric, 
variety. Cross sections of 3% 
and 4 inches were most common, 
and diameters ran as high as 33 
inches. In most cases the tires 
were white, or at least had white 
treads, as zine oxide was the 
compound most commonly used 
to.toughen the rubber. 

The carcass or body was prac- 
tically canvas; and blowouts, 


rim cutting and punctures were | 
both common and frequent. The 
clincher tires were difficult to 
mount or take off the rim, be- 
cause of their construction, and 
2,500 miles were considered excel- 
lent service from a 30 x 3% cas- | 
ing that cost the consumer $36. 

It is worthy of note that non- 
skid treads on tires were not 
considered important until 1908, 
when Goodyear selected the all- 
weather or diamond-block type 
as being fundamentally the most 
practical design. This same 
tread, with some modifications, 
still is the distinguishing non- 
skid pattern of the Goodyear tire. 

Even before 1908, Goodyear 
was making straight-side tires; 
and this type of construction was 
the eventual solution of the rim- 
cut problem—one of the main ob- 
jections of the clincher-type. 

The year 1913 saw the introduc- 
tion of the first cord tire for pas- | 
senger gasoline automobiles. Cord | 
construction tires had been used | 
for some time previously for 
electric automobiles, but they | 
were not believed practical for | 


From the Golden Gate to the Statue of Liberty—alone and unassisted. | gasoline automobiles because of | 


Imagine! This was some kind of a record. Note the cap, duster, and | their higher speeds. 
gauntlets, the fashion note for 1916. In the beginning, 





You are to be congratulated, 


General Motors Corporation, 


“cords” for | 
the then popular 30x3% clincher 
fabric casing for purpose of com- 
parison, represented an_ invest- 
ment of $36 for the consumer. 
The 30x3' tire today, in the 
same comparable quality class, 
while no longer in such popular | 
demand, can be purchased for $6 | 
or less. 

Thus the 1933-1934 motorist 
speeds merrily along his way on 
rubber tires that can be depended 
upon to deliver an average of 
1,000 miles for every 30 cents he 
has invested in them, while the 
1908 automobilists were mighty 
well pleased to get 1,000 miles for 
each $14.40 invested in casings. 

The jump from the _ lowly 
square woven fabric or canvas 
earcass tire of a score and five 
years ago to the modern super- 
balloon airwheel type of tire, 
while crowded into the space of 
a few years, has not been a sud- 
den or revolutionary one. On the 
contrary, each step in the ad- 


on the 25th anniversary of the 
founding of your organization, 


for your success and far-reach- 


ing accomplishments and 





engineering contributions to 


If you think our detours are bad, “you ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
Through this coast to coast in 14 days. 


passenger cars were referred to 
as “tread fabric” or “warp fab- 
ric,” but soon after Goodyear 
started building them, the name 
“cord” was applied to differen- 
tiate from the square-woven fab- 
ric type. 
Tires Go Black 

In 1915 it was discovered that 
carbon black was a better com- 
pound for toughening rubber than 
zine oxide, and the first black- 
treaded tires made their appear- 
ance. 

In 1916 Goodyear made cord 
racing tires to prove the super- 
iority of “thread fabric,” but it 
was not until 1917 that racing 
drivers were persuaded to try 
straight-side cord tires. Ralph 
DePalma used straight-side cords 
in that year, and by 1918 all wee | 
ing tires were straight- side. | 
Three years of service on racing 
ears proved conclusively that 
“thread cords” were best and that 
straight-side tires were safe at 
high speeds. 

Prior to 1916, square - woven 


(Continued on Page 18) 


the Automotive Industry. 


OLVERINE 
BUMPER AND. 
SPECIALTY CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 





“Wheels akimbo” were no novelty even in 1916. The gadget pictured 
above helped to check them for the “straight and narrow.” | 
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HATS OFF ! 


To General Motors and General Motors Dealers—who have played so 
prominent a part in the development of the automotive industry during the 
past quarter century—Waverly offers its sincerest congratulations! 


These last 25 years have seen tremendous improvements in the field of 

motor transportation. Not the least of these has been the development of 

quality motor oils built to provide safe lubrication for modern high speed motors. Waverly is 
proud to have had a part in this important work. 


When General Motors was founded in 1908, Waverly was already 28 years old. And during all 
of its 53 years, Waverly has built its business on the sure and solid foundation of Quality. Waverly 
All Pennsylvania High Speed Motor Oil—refined under strict laboratory control from only the 
finest Pennsylvania crudes—has proved itself in hundreds of thousands of cars all over the world. 
Waverly All Pennsylvania High Speed Motor Oil is known to thousands of car-dealers—General 
Motors and others—for its uniform high quality, its remarkable stamina, and its sure and safe 
lubrication of modern high speed motors. 


To General Motors, to car dealers everywhere, and to the 

motoring public, Waverly pledges a continuation of the 

Quality-Policy which has carried it so successfully through 53 
weooourraxt years of progress. 


ALL CAR DEALERS 


“yoror ol ATTENTIO 


Waverly’s Guarantee Bond is the greatest money-making plan 


ever offered to car dealers. It absolutely guarantees to bring 
your car owners back to you 12 to 15 times a year. It assures you 


Sold in refinery . ss : i . 
sealed 1 at. & 5 at. of getting all of your customer’s service and lubrication work, 


cans, as well as in 

conled drome. it helps in making new car sales, and it makes friends and profits 
for you. It is a tried and tested plan. Thousands of dealers are using it. You 
will, too, when you see its money-making possibilities. Write now, for com- 


plete information—without obligation, of course. 


WAVERLY 


WAVERLY OIL WORKS COMPANY PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Manufacturers of a complete line of Lubricating Oils, Greases and Soaps 


Charter Member Pennsylvania Crude Oil Association Charter Member National Petroleum Association 


Distributor Stocks carried in 60 Principal Cities 
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Tire Dollar Today Buys 


(Continued from Page 16) 


breakers were used exclusively, | 
but in that year the first bias 
cut breaker strips were used and 
they have been standard ever 
since on cord tires. 

Straight-side cords had been 
used for more than five years 
before clincher cords were} 
brought out in 1919. Getting a 
proper bead shape was the big} 
problem, but it finally was worked | 
out and clincher cords were used 
extensively. 

By 1933 the cord type of con- | 
struction had almost entirely sup- 
planted the square-woven fabric 
construction. In the same year 
the balloon tire was introduced. 
The balloon, in reality, is merely 
a tire of 25 per cent increased 
cross section and decreased air | 
pressure, compared with the high 
pressure type. 

The balloon tire met instan- 
taneous acceptance despite a few 
early objections and within two 
years was standard or optional 
equipment on all cars manufac- 
tured in the United States. 

In 1922 shoulder breaks in tires 
were a serious problem. Cords 
would become “fatigued” from 
constant flexing in the shoulders 
and eventually break, causing the 
tire to fail prematurely. 


Big Fabric Research 

To handle this situation Good- 
year conducted extensive re- 
search in one of its fabric mills; 
and S. A. Steere, the company’s 
fabric expert, worked out the 
method of manufacturing “super- 
twist” cord. Supertwist is a 
cord twisted not with the sole 
intention of getting the utmost 
tensile strength, but to give 
maximum elasticity. The loss in 
tensile strength is much more 
than compensated for by the in- 
creased ability to stretch in ab- 
sorbing shocks and return to its 
original length. 

By 1925, balloon tires showed 
some weaknesses, among them 
premature tread wear and crack- | 
ing. Improvements in compound- 
ing quickly eliminated these dif- 
ficulties. 

Various other improvements in 
tread stocks, compounding, and 
construction were made during 
the years that followed; but it 
was not until 1931 that the air- 
wheel, or super-balloon tire, was 
brought out by Goodyear to keep 
pace with the rapidly developing 
modern automobile. 

Cars were speeded up. Prac- 
tically all automobiles used four- 
wheel brakes. With increased 
speed and power came increased 
acceleration and getaway, and 
the necessity for balance and| 
inherent stability in tires. 

The original airwheel was} 
brought out in 1929 for use on 
airplanes, and its shock-absorb- 
ing qualities were quickly recog- 
nized as ideal for application to 
automobile tires. 

The airwheel has met an ac- 
ceptance comparable to that of 
the original balloon tires and to- 
day is standard or optional equip- 
ment on many automobiles. Tire 
manufacturers are convinced that 
the airwheel type will eventually 
replace the ordinary balloon, just 
as the latter did the high pres- 
sure tire. 


Truck and Bus Tires 


Until 1913 trucks operated ex- | 
clusively on tires of solid rubber, 
as the pneumatic types of that 
period could not stand up under 
the weight of trucks and their 
loads. 

However, in 1913, P. W. Litch- 
field, now president of Goodyear, 
envisioned the possibilities of 
pneumatic tires for trucks and 
personally supervised the devel- 
opment of truck pneumatics. 

The first pneumatic truck tires 
employed fabric, or 17%-ounce 
tire duck, and were made in sizes 
from six to twelve inches. The 
public was skeptical of the new 
truck tires, however, and most of | 








a 





the larger sizes were used on 
Goodyear’s own trucks. 
With the advent of cord tires 


for passenger cars and their ulti- 
mate success, Goodyear began 
experimenting with cord truck 
tires; and the first of this type 
was turned out in 1916 

The history of the cord truck 
tire is one of general improve- 
ments, which have been made 
gradually as weaknesses have 
cropped up with increased speeds, 
power, weight, and range of 
operations, and demand for re- 
duced mileage costs. 


In 1918 Goodyear began the 


P 


mr? . 


use of organic accelerators for | 
truck tire friction compounds; 
and this made possible the thor- 
ough curing of stock throughout 
the whole tire, resulting in a 
greatly improved product. 

In order to convince the public 
of the importance of the pneu- 
matic cord tire, Goodyear oper- 
ated its own long distance truck- 
ing line from Akron to Boston 
in 1919. The line proved the 
feasibility of long distance high 
speed truck operations and at 
the same time proved a valuable 
laboratory for the improvement 
of truck tires. 

Truck tires were gradually 
oversized as their range of appli- 
cation was increased; and in 
1928, after the balloon tire had 





conclusively proved its advantage 


od 


to passenger cars, the truck and 
bus balloon tire was brought out 
by Goodyear. 

The truck and bus balloon has 
made possible the operation of 
high speed bus and truck lines, 
and is steadily replacing the high 
pressure tires that were in gen- 
eral use five years ago. 


Special Purpose Tires 


Under the heading of general 
developments in the tire industry 
comes the application of pneu- 
matic tires to almost every type 
of farm machine and wheeled ve- 
hicle, which has taken place for 
the most part during the last 
three years. 


The airwheel type of tire has 
proved especially suitable for 
tractors, because of its high fac- 


round the SPEEDOMETE | 


Above 
Cartage fleet 
R-4 i gal in I 


The Dealer’s Code Says: 


dealer shall » 





tors of cushioning and traction; 
and now combines and various 
other harvesting implements are 
using pneumatic tires to prolong 
their usefulness by absorbing 
shocks and to increase their 
scope of operations by making 
possible increased speeds. ‘T'rac- 
tors equipped with airwheel tires 
have exceeded 40 miles per hour. 
While this speed is not practical 
(for the present at least) for har- 
vesting operations, it gives a 
clear indication of the increased 
efficiency made possible by pneu- 
matic tires. 

Even the horse-drawn milk 
wagon and the wheel-barrow can 
now be equipped with pneumatic 
tires, to make them silent and to 
increase their general efficiency. 


you know the economical way 


Leading Firms Are Turning To Francis Trailers 
FAST, SAFE, ECONOMICAL 


Here is a partial list of owners: 


What effect will the “Speedometer Clause” 
have on driveaways? Will there be fewer 
driveaways, increased use of auto carriers and 
trucking company service? 


think so. 


Your customer is entitled 
to 
transportation, 
that 


mile, and do SO, 
Francis 


to customer satisfaction 


Mechanical Handling Sys 


trailer design, have an interesting story to tell any 


automobile dealer who is 
the 
your 


business 
If 


using Francis 


their name or have them corre- 
spond with us direct. 


acted so that your ars 
annot be scratched 


in loading o7 


either 


im transit 


Right: Model ‘‘l has 3-f¢ 
d met bottom and 
to catch 
Height 


1 upper tracks 
width § ft 


means 
Many dealers have definite proof 
Auto Carriers 


serious consideration 
transportation 


any 


Under 12 ft 


Leading dealers 


Mordan 
Francis Carriers. 


Square Deal Cartage, Inc., 


& Goss, Buffalo, N Y . 28 


Detroit, Mich . 


25 Francis Carriers. 


to drive his car its first 


rail or auto carrier 


save money, and add 


Motor Car Transport Co., 
24 Francis Carriers. 
Guy Gauntt Transport 

City, Okla. 
Driveaway Co. of Missouri, St. Loui , Mo 


Flint, Mich . 


Co., Oklahoma 


Tracy Baker, Chicago, III 


Frank Davidson, St 
Wartena Transfer Co., St. 
Boyer Auto Transport, Cincinnati, O 

R. R. Treloar, Des Moines, Iowa. 

H. W. Mallory & Sons, Des Moines, lowa. 
Central Driveaway Systems, Indianapolis, 

Ind. 

F, J. Boutell Driveaway Co., Flint, Mich. 
Meader 


Texas. 


tems, Inc., pioneers in 


giving this phase of his 
it deserves. 
company 


is not 


Auto Carriers, send us 


Louis, Mo. 
Louis, Mo 


& Whitaker Co., Burkburnett, 


MECHANICAL HANDLING SYSTEMS, INC. 


4600 NANCY AVE. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


Manufacturers of Francis Auto Carriers 


heet metal 
metal be- 
». Length 


PATENTS BENOING 
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Keeping Pace 
with Higher Speed - Greater Power 


WEED TIRE CHAINS ¢« TRU-LAY BRAKE CONTROLS 
TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKES 


a the last quarter century of General Motors progress, manu- 
facturers of automobiles have been searching ceaselessly for sure, safe, 


fool-proof brakes and brake control. 


Furthermore, as automotive speed and power have increased from year to 


year the motoring public have insistently demanded GREATER SAFETY. 
And safety appliances which insure SAFE driving the year-around have been 


of utmost importance. 


The American Cable Company, Inc., and their associate company, the Amer- 
ican Chain Company, are reminded of their contribution to this phase of auto- 
motive progress during this period, because leading makes of automobiles to- 
day are equipped with their products, TRU-LAY BRAKE CONTROLS— 
trucks and buses with TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKES. WEED 
CHAINS are in universal use. 


Today the ultimate responsibility for accidents has become personal. Failure 
to stop and the dangerous skid are not chargeable to the automobile manu- 
facturers. They are chargeable to motorists who fail to put on WEED 
CHAINS when streets are wet, icy and snow-covered. 


We sincerely congratulate General Motors Corporation on their 
record of splendid achievement during this 25 years of progress. 


AMERICAN CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of TRU-LAY BRAKE CONTROLS and TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKES 
WILKES-BARRE, PENNSYLVANIA 


An Associate Company of the 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 


Manufacturers of WEED TIRE CHAINS 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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Duryea Lifts V eilon Hopes and Hobbies of Pioneers 


(Continued from Page 5) 
street car or the 1878 bus 
Brayton. 
along the floor as if I was not 
there. Further tests during my 
week’s absence and on my re- 
turn. The engine did not suit. 
New drawings, patterns, castings 
took six weeks or more. 
ning again about mid June. I. 


years Cadillac’s New York dis- 
tributor, rode his Duryea cycle 
to Springfield to visit us and get 
a ride. He helped re-assemble, 
and got the ride. More than two 


years before any other American | 


pioneer was ready. 


Improvements—As Needed 


Next came the improvements 
use indicated. More asbestos lin- 
ing to protect the wooden body 
from the heat. A real cylinder 
oiler to take care of the longer 
road trips. Larger fuel tank. 
Heavier flywheel. Lower gear 
ratio to accommodate the higher 
engine speed found. Late Sep- 
tember and the bad roads season 
brought the question, “What 
next?” I had selected low power 
to keep down weight and costs, 
but in spite of trolley experience 
we concluded to follow their lead 
and- build a bigger engine. Other- 
wise no change. And to fit this 
to the same vehicle. But the lay- 
out showed many troubles. So 
a third design was laid out, using 
heavier rear wheels, axle and en- 
gine supports. The transmission 
was friction type. The crank 
stood nearly vertical with lower 
face of fly wheel used as driv- 
ing disk, a hollow at center being 
neutral. Below this the cross 
shaft carried a bevel balance 
gear and drum as big as a stove 
pipe. Between the two a loose 
endless belt was shifted to suit. 
We had increased the drum di- 
ameter to lower the 
permit the higher engine speed. 
This was retained in the third 
layout. But to lower the gear 
and again speed the _ engine 
higher, as we found perfectly 
practical with the sprayed fuel, 
this cross shaft was fitted with 
small gears having flanges at 
each end. These were much 
smaller than any sprocket prac- 
tical with a cycle chain, the only 
kind available. The new sproc- 
kets were larger than before and 
internal gears as well. They 
could not get out from between 
the pinion flanges so long as the 
chains held. Thus I secured a 
double speed reduction without 
added bearings or much extra 
cost. 

This work was done in the 
winter of 1892-3, and I entered 
the rig for exhibition at Chicago. 
But March, 1893, introduced a 
panic. I was building a home in 
Peoria, Ill. where I had moved 
six months before, and so had 
no money to spend on showing 
something I was not fixed to 
build even if I could have found 
buyers (which I did not), so I 
withdrew my entry. This was 
most unfortunate for American 
honor. Only two motor vehicles 
were shown. The Sturges elec- 
tric, built in Des Moines and 
financed by J. B. Bartholomew, 
later of Glide autos and Avery 
farm implements, was a real ve- 
hicle, seating six and moving 
about the grounds in the early, 
less crowded days in a way that 
drew much favorable comment. 
The Daimler quadricycle was 
practically two bicycles carrying 
a small engine between them and 
having a skeleton seat for two. 
It reminded me of a daddy-long- 
legs as it moved cautiously for- 
ward. Clearly America led on 
that showing, in spite of my 
absence. The next year brought 
a book by the manager of the 
Electricity building in which he 
gave great credit to the Sturges 
rig and predicted many on our 
streets shortly. 

Horses—Or Walk 
But he did not know that I, 


aided by the skill and experience 
of my good brother, had some- 


It pulled. Dragged me | a horse. 


Run- | 


| speeds and a 


gear and) 
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thing far better coming. The 
masses who needed my vehicle 


not true. 


and thus permit hand control of | many were not ready. We showed 


the again higher engine speed. 


of | would not buy. Claimed to love| Live rear axle driven by single 
I later learned this was | chain instead of the double chains 
The real reason was| first used. Anti-friction bearings 


that the rich drove horses and in| 4nd artillery wheels with rubber 


this land of equality, they too | tires. 
| modern 


would drive horses or walk. So, 


In short, practically every 


essential except self- 


after a week together at the Ex- | Starter not needed with the good 
position in October, 1893, we de-| gasoline and small engines of 


| cided, as we had discussed dur- | 
M. Uppercu, out of Bay Ridge 
school about June 9, and in later | 


ing the summer, to build for the 
rich. Performance, not price. 
Two cylinders for more power | 
and fair balance. Wholly sepa- | 
rate so failure of one would in| 
no way affect the other except | 
that both used the same shaft | 
with 180 degree cranks. Shaft | 
lengthways the car with bevel 
pinion to cross shaft. Three 
reverse with a 
clutch for each, all operated by 
a sliding cam bar. Pump cir- 
culation from a water tank at 
front instead of the overhead 
tank on the single cylinders. | 





those days. This was running in 
late 1894 but an 


was changed. On the road in 
March, with air tires, it led 
Michelin’s June air tire use by 
several months. Again America 
led. 


It gave much service that sum- 
mer and we found a little capital. 


H. H. Kohlsaat announced his 
Chicago Herald road race in late 
June or July, 1895, and I entered. 
Later ordered the slow parts for 
three more, hoping to have an 
even better one ready to race with. 
But November 1 came too soon. 


Congratulations 


General Motors 


ignition fault | 
was blamed on the engine and it | 


to many thousands, handed out 
small leaflets and started away 
on the consolation run, which 
seemed easy picking. A rebuilt 
Benz was our only companion 
and we easily ran away from it 
at will. But a _ good hearted 
German, driving a light road cart, 
suddenly pulled over to the left 
to let us pass him on his right. 
To avoid hitting, we took the 
grass-filled and harmless looking 
gutter. It took our front wheels 
out of their hubs. And for the 
first time, my rule that “Duryea 
| cars must return by their own 
| power” was broken. 


First Mvtor Contest 


The real contest day neared. 
| The second night before, a real 
| blizzard blew in. The eight inches 
| of snow at 8 p. m. became eight- 
| een or twenty before morning 
|}and all but stopped traffic. The 
hot sun of Wednesday softened 
the top and settled the whole into 


Button to cut out the governor' The race was postponed because 'a dense twelve-inch as shown by 





| show-room 


the government report. But the 
streets were far worse than this 
indicates, because the roofs and 
sidewalks had dumped their 
quota into them. And snow cart- 
ing was not yet invented. Who 
cared if the horse could not wade 
through? That night a _ crust 
froze on which pedestrians 
walked and sleighs glided but 
horses and autos broke through. 
Joy be! It was Duryea weather. 
I was born and reared in Illinois 
and knew both its snow and mud. 
What chance would we have had 
against the Morris & Salom 
skeleton carrying little but bat- 
tery and seat if the roads had 
been as only the second day be- 
fore? The public with money 
wanted electrics. Winning that 
race might well have delayed the 
coming of the real thing a couple 
of decades. 

We were the last to leave the 
at Sixteenth and 
Wabash, and first to arrive at 


(Continued on Page 22) 


Whether on the rear or on 
the side, Ryerson and Haynes 
metal tire covers dress the 
car for polite society and for 
every-day service alike. 


ee 
econ ’ 


ayy 


—~ 


Your achievements of the past quarter- 
century are the best possible indication 
of your success in the years to come. 





JACKSON, 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED ACCESSORIES— 
STAINLESS STEEL MOULDINGS— 
PRODUCTION PARTS— 


MICHIGAN 


RYERSON AND HAYNES, Inc. 


Ryerson-Haynes Metal Tire Covers combine maximum 
Beauty with Unequaled Ease of Operation by the Owner 
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The 
Leading Cars 
of 1934, as of former years, 


will start better, run better, handle better and 
stop better, because of 


BENDIX 
PRODUCTS 


FOR BETTER STARTING: 
Bendix Drive and Bendix Startix 


FOR BETTER RUNNING: 
Bendix Stromberg Carburetor, with Automatic Choke, Automatic Heat Control and New Thermostatic Non-Stallable Idling Control 


FOR BETTER HANDLING: 
Bendix New and Improved Automatic Clutch Control 


FOR BETTER STOPPING: 
Bendix New Equal-Action Mechanical Brakes; Lockheed Hydraulic Brakes; New Bendix B-K Controlled 
Vacuum Power Brakes; and Bendix-Westinghouse Automotive Air Brakes 





Other omous Bendix Produchs 


AUTOMOTIVE + AVIATION + MARINE 


AUTOMOTIVE: Bendix-Scintilla Automotive Magnetos; Bendix-Westinghouse Air Horns; Bendix-Cowdrey and Bendix- Feragen Chassis Inspection, 
Alignment and Correcting Equipment. AVIATION: Stromberg Aircraft Carburetors; Scintilla Aircraft Magnetos; Bendix Airplane Wheels, Brakes, 
Pneudraulic Shock Struts and Pilot Seats; Eclipse Aviation Hand and Electric Engine Starters, Generators, Dynamotors, Alternators, Vacuum 
Pumps (for navigating instruments), Superchargers and Supercharger Regulators, Fuel Flowmeters, Automatic Pitch Propeller Hubs, Ice Overshoe 
Air Pumps, Retractable Landing Gear Motors, Flexible Metallic Tubing, etc.; Pioneer Navigation and Aviation Instruments — Compasses, Altimeters, 
Turn, Bank, Drift, and Climb Indicators, Tachometers, Air Speed Indicators, Air Logs, Octants, Fuel Gauges, Pressure Gauges, Thermometers, etc. 
MARINE: Friez Weather and Navigation Instruments; Cory Signalling, Communicating and Lighting Equipment. 


Foreign Subsidiaries at Birmingham, England, and Toronto and Walkerville, Canada 


BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION 


CHICAGO e SOUTH BEND ¢ NEW YORK 





Jackson Park at the east end of 
the Midway. Horse drawn road 
scrapers had cleared a starting 
spot and the path to the under- 
pass of the LC.R.R. some 
yards away, beyond which 
could not see. Of the eleven 
that took starting numbers, only 
five showed up. The rebuilt Benz 
arrived nearly two hours later, 
a vast advantage when the im- 
proving roads and weather are 
considered. The Duryea was 
started first. On asking “Why?” 
when its number was 
lowest, the answer was “Most 
likely to get through.” Brother 
drove because he was lighter in 
weight, had built the rig, and 
driven it most. The others fol- 
lowed at brief intervals. 

At the little rise beyond the 
railroad was a crowd. A com- 
motion was signal for me to run 
there. The two Benz cars— pre- 
sumably Europe’s best—were be- 
ing pushed by jolly volunteers to 
the tune of “It’s a good thing— 
push it along.” Then came the 
Morris’ skeleton. It stopped. 
When clear ahead its driver an- 
nounced in a loud voice “It’s 
against the rules to accept help 
but (sotto) you had better push 
The race was on. 


us 


Victory for America 

We caught a train for the city 
where a splendid team and sleigh 
aweited. Morris dropped out be- 
fore reaching us. Sturges, with 
some pushing over the _ river 
bridge, got into Lincoln Park, 
some twelve miles, on a charge 
that should have driven him sixty 

more than the course. One 
3enz covered about three-fourths 
of the total. The warm sun and 
each team that used the street, 
made them easier for the re-built 
Mueller Benz. Barring two small 
breaks—one certainly due to our 


100 | 
we | 


not the} 
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Duryea Again Beats Europe 
In Tale of Early Triumphs 


(Continued from Page 20) 


in the consolation—the 
Duryea went through without 
pushing and was the only rig 
to return by its own power to 
the show room from which it 
started. Some if not all the 


accident 


horses to the starting point. It 
was an undeniable victory for 
Duryea and America. First prize, 
$2,000. 

Too much credit cannot be 
given H. H. Kohlsaat for the 
faith that inspired his expendi- 
ture of perhaps $10,000 or more 
and much space in his paper. 
This land of millionaires has few 
willing or wise enough to God- 
father infant industries with no 
hope of reward. 


Then came John Brisben 
Walker and a race in New York 
City. It was given little publicity 
and almost no management. We 
had guaranteed that six vehicles 
would be present and have five 
in the city that morning. The 
second American gasoline vehicle 
in a contest was that of Dr. C. 





Booth. Electrics could not take 


the hills and so did not start. A} 


Benz and a motorcycle — both 
European — completed the list. 


The Benz was last seen at the} 
Ardsley Club. We knew it could | 


not get out without help. The 
Booth was met about half way 
with its “cranked-out” driver ly- 
ing in its shadow. “Bad gasoline” 
was his excuse. Of the Duryeas 
that started, one was arrested 
because a bicycle fell in front of 
it. The others had an unevent- 
ful but lonely return. All prizes, 
$3000. Where were Europe and 
the other pioneers? 

Again we guaranteed six en- 
trants for the Rhode Island state 
fair which put on a five mile 
race daily. A storm stopped all 
but three. The prizes were in- 


aay 


Phew 


KELSEY 
HAYES 


TE 


others were hauled or towed by | 





FIRST OFFICERS OF THE OLD TIMERS CLUB 
Thirteen years ago the Old Timers Club was formed by the veterans of the industry and the late 


Albert Champion, president of the AC Spark Plug Co., was its first president. 


The club lived for ten 


years, its main activity being the holding of a reunion dinner during the Chicago show. This old pic- 
ture shows the original officers at a meeting held at Flint, with President Champion acting as host. 
In the group, from left to right in front row and listing their connections in 1920, are: W. C. Rands, Mo- 
tor Products Oo.; W. L. Hughson, Ford dealer, San Francisco; Albert Champion, AC Spark Plug Co.; 


Gregory Flynn, E. A. Cassidy Co.; Lloyd Maxwell, Erwin-Wasey. 


Second row: John Younger, Standard 


Parts Co.; F. Ed Spooner, Motor West; Richard Kennerdell, chairman AAA contest board; Walter Ber- 
mingham, Chicago Evening Post; W. S. Gilbreath, Detroit Automobile Club; Chris Sinsabaugh, Motor 
Life; Martin Pulcher, Federal Motor Truck Co. 


significant. This distance was 
“pie” for the two electrics. We 
begged for one twenty-five miles 
but were refused. Even then we 
had greater speed in our fastest 
vehicle but it had one tire which 
was not sufficiently constructive 
and would not stay put. No time 
to get another. At that we av- 
eraged twenty-five m.p.h. against 
their 25.4. Europe and the other 
U. S. pioneers absent. 
Europe Outdone 
November 14, 1896, found two 


| Duryea cars in London, lined up 


for Britain’s first race, fifty-two 


the crowds for ten miles permit- 
ted no passing. The first three 
winners of the French race of 
that year, with the drivers who 
had piloted them to victory, had 
been engaged to show the wait- 
ing thousands how the new rigs 
could run and they were at the 
front of the line. How far away 
they were when we reached the 
suburbs and were able to get 
past the electric bath chair in 
front of us, no one seemed to 
know, but we lead into Reigate 
where all stopped for lunch. 
After lunch the survivors were 


this second and unfair loss, we 
again went to the front, reaching 
Brighton ahead of the judges and 
beating the French best by more 
than seventy minutes. This 
record of beating Europe’s best 
on foreign soil stood for more 
than a quarter of a century. 

If ever leadership was proved 
surely, these triumphs proved it. 
But a greater record was made 
by a Duryea we sent with Barn- 
um’s circus, the management to 
transport it and to meet the 
driver’s expenses. With only one 
miss the entire 1896 season, it led 





the parades and performed in the 
(Continued on Page 24) 


lined up in the original order 


miles to Brighton. Two dozen 
and started again. In spite of 


entrants were ahead of us, and 


Ever since the inception of the General Motors Corporation, Kelsey-Hayes 
Wheel Corporation has supplied General Motors Corporation with wheels 


for their various automotive units. 


Kelsey-Hayes wheels have always represented the last word in quality, 
engineering advancement and distinctive style. 


The members of this organization are indeed glad to congratulate General 
Motors on this, their Silver Anniversary. 


KELSEY-HAYES WHEEL CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Birthda 


SO YOU’RE twenty-five years old, General Motors! 
You may be just a young fellow trying to get along, but 
it does seem that you’ve made an amazing lot of 


progress in that short time 

We’re an old gatter, ourselves: been making fine fabrics 
for quite a few years. For the last fifteen of those 
years we have been associated with you—fifteen of your 
twenty-five — helping to develop comfort, luxury, 


beauty and style in motor car interiors. 


We must say you’ve had us out of breath sometimes 
trying to keep up with you—trying to make improve- 
ments in upholstery fabrics as fast as you make im- 
provements in the automobiles that wear them, 


Party 


When you were ten years old, we started furnishing 
fabrics for one of the members of your family. At 


that time old-style plush was in favor. 


Today we’re glad to say that our fabries are available 
in practically all the bodies made for you by Fisher 
Body. Most of them use the new low-pile Mohair 
Velvets which we developed and made available. They 
tailor better, look better, feel better, clean and wear 
better. They are modern, as your cars are modern— 
in both style and utility. 


Go right ahead improving automobiles, and we'll try 
to hold the pace. 


Collins & Atkman Corporation 


200 Madison Ave... New York City—Makers of Ca-Vel—Velvets of Enduring Beauty 


8 








Duryea Looks at Present 


In Light of Past Lessons 


(Continued from Page 


rings twice daily. 
boards heralded its 
weeks in advance. 


The foregoing recites powerful 


reasons why we use gasoline in-/ their people solutions of the land 
Had | and interest problems. 


stead of electricity today. 
the purveyers of electricity adop- 
ted a standard battery and ex- 
changed readily with car users, 


electricity could have put up a)} 


stiff fight. “It might have been.” 
But they lacked vision. 

Later victories here and abroad 
could be added; but why this 


history anyhow in a congratula- | 


tions letter? A hope to help, is 
the why. The present depression 
has causes and characteristics 


similar to those of 1818, 1873 and | 


the setting for one in 1893, was 
happily forestalled by new gold 
from the cyanide process and 
from the Rand. History is the 
foundation for true _ prophecy. 
Human nature changes but little. 
Human reactions to given condi- 
tions reasonably repeat; or else 
we would not have “cycles”. 

I lived through the 1873 scourge 
and the history cited was made 
in the “cyclone cellar” of the 
90s. The great reason why my 
friends would not buy was be- 
cause they could not. 


use of buggies. 
of the ’70s made them possible 
at prices people could pay; and 
as prices went lower for more 


Ours was | 
the first land to make a general | 
The low wages | 





Acres of bill-| sumer, miner and manufacturer,! to adopt it also. 
coming for | etc., etc., ever two-sided 
Millions of | 
youths saw it and became the] put 
buyers of gas cars a decade later. OK’d 





than twenty years 
consumption of them increased. 
The 
gold up to 1915 made money 


cheaper and easier to get, so we | 


were able to buy autos by the 
beginning of this century. Other 
lands have not prospered as 
have we. They have not afforded 
the many things we consider ne- 
cessities. Help them to prosper 
and buy. 

Need more be said to show 
that the crying need today is 
easier’ money so that more can 
get it, buy more, consume more? 
I am sure this great concern sees 
the value of new things to attract 
buyers and make consumers, but 
everything bought or sold finds 
money in the other scale pan. | 
It is therefore the part of wise 
business men to know and direct 
money just as wisely and effec- 
tively as they direct goods. Nor 
must they think business triangu- 
lar, and that money managers | 
are one of the sides. Our U. S. 
Constitution rightly places money 
in the hands of our Congress to 
be made and issued to “promote 
the general welfare.” It is there- 
fore a public utility, a legal struc- 
ture to facilitate business — the 
exchange of what we have for 


thereafter, | 


increasing output of new | 





what we wish — between buyer 
and seller, producer and con- 





New Guinea Has 
Motors At Last 





New Guinea, the second largest 
island in the world, had no auto- 
mobiles less than five years ago, | 
it was learned by General Motors | 
while collecting information re- 
garding the first use of motor 
cars in remote parts of the world | 
as a phase of the Silver Anniver- | 
sary observance. | 

One of the principal products | 
of New Guinea is damar gum, | 
which is transported by coolies 
from estates 30 miles inland 
through almost impenetrable 
jungle to the settlement of Man- 
okwari, on the northwest of 
Geelvink Bay. Five years ago a 
trading company decided to pur- 
chase a truck for use between 
the two points, planning to use 
cheap native labor to build a road. 

When the island’s first automo- 
bile arrived, the natives were 
awestricken and watched its 
progress on the village street 
from behind houses and trees 
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remain stable and hold prices 
stable where we can do business 
with confidence and prosper the 
world. What so valuable as this 
can a great concern help do? 
“But we must have instant re- 
demption for our paper money 
and internation debts should be 
paid.” Right, but we use gold 
value for practically every one 
of the millions of deals we make 
daily. Surely redemption and 
foreign debts need be no excep- 
tion. Take silver or other good 
commodities at their market 
price on the day used, which 
when we are on gold, is gold 
value. The cause and cure of 


to pay usual interest rates when 
his products have fallen to one- 
fourth their more general 
prices?) We need a standard of 
value which the world knows. 
Therefore stick to gold. The 
“commodity dollar” involving gold 
quantity changes will confuse the 
world. We cannot expect them 
And it will be 
| “pie” for speculaters who will 
Space forbids enlargement here | juggle it faster than any commis- 
to indicate briefly; Jesus| sion can correct it. But if “Sup- 
“Moses and the prophets.”| ply and Demand” is a law and 

God-inspired gave | not a lie, gold must be freed from 
demands for currency redemption 
and internation debt paying. 
Then and not till then can it 


LS 
Nationally Known 


The same keen business 
judgment that has achieved 
tor 


Ruffled Sultan 
Bans All Autos 


A story of Morocco’s Sultan, 
Muley Abd-el-Aziz, illustrating 
the difficulty that salesmen meet 
in introducing new products into 
partly civilized countries, is being 
retold in connection with the 
G. M. Silver Anniversary. 
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this depression lies in this para- 
graph. General Motors can win 
much honor and profit by show- 
ing it to the world. My best wish 
for it is “More power.” 





They 






(Is there 
|any justice in the farmer trying | 









































BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS COMPANY 
Manufacturers automotive parts 


EMERSON RADIO & PHONOGRAPH CORP. 
Manufacturers of radios 


FRED BUTTERFIELD & COMPANY, INC. 
Dry Goods —Textiles 


INTERSTATE DEPARTMENT STORES, INC. 
Department Store Chain 


LEWIS & CONGER 
House Furnishings 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 
Educational Text Books 


MALINA COMPANY, INC. 
Converters and Dyers of Rayon Yarns 


McCRORY STORES CORPORATION 
Chain Stores 


R. H. MACY & COMPANY, INC. 
Department Store 


NATIONAL CARD MOUNTING COMPANY 
Display Signs 
THE NESTLE-LE MUR COMPANY 
Hair-Waving Equipment —Toilet Preparations 


PRIMROSE HOUSE, INC. 
Manufacturers of Cosmetics 


RAND McNALLY & COMPANY 
Publishers and Map Engravers 


REGAL SHOE COMPANY 
Manufacturers and Shoe Chain Stores 


STERN BROTHERS 
Department Store 


THE GRADY-TRAVERS COMPANY, INC. 
Twine — Cordage 


THE GARDNER DENVER COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Pumps —Air Compressors — Drilling Machinery 




































national prominence 
these companies has led tothe 
selection of space in the Port 
Authority Commerce Building 
Forward looking. intelligent 
executives instantly recognize 
the unparalleled facilities 
provided by this unique 
structure. 






































PORT OF NEW YORK AUTHORITY 


Real Estate Dept.. 111 Eighth Ave. New York 
BROWN -WHEELOCK HARRIS & CO. 22 E. 40th St 
Renting Agents 


BROKERS PROTECTED 






































and 
THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
THE RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
UNITED STATES POST OFFICE 
UNION INLAND FREIGHT STATION No. 1 


| 
Yoren 
AUTHORITY COMMERCE BUILDING 


Ill] EIGHTH AVENUE, MANHATTAN 











INSPECTION 
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HOUDAILLEHERSHEY CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE PRODUCTS 


is proud to be numbered among 
the suppliers for several divisions 
of General Motors Corporation 


Below are listed various products manufactured 


by divisions of Houdaille-Hershey Corporation 


Houde Engineering Corporation 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Houdaille Hydraulic Double Acting Shock Absorbers— 
Thermostatic Automatic Control for Shock Absorbers— 
Electric Refrigeration Compressors. 


General Spring Bumper Corporation 
Detroit, Mich. - Chicago, III. Decatur, IIl. 


Spring Steel Bumpers for Automobiles 
C. G. Buffer Plates 


Lyon Cover Company 
Detroit, Mich. 


Lyon Metal Tire Covers 


Oakes Products Corporation 
North Chicago, IIl. 


Steering Post Ignition Locks—Tire Locks—Tire Car- 
rier Locks—Tire Carriers—Vacu-Aire Ventilators— 
Brake Levers—Wheel Locks—Instrument Panels—Steel 
Folding Beds—Pressed Steel Products— 
Refrigeration Units. 


Muskegon Motor Specialties Co. 
Muskegon, Mich. 


and 


Jackson Motor Shaft Division 
Jackson, Mich. 


Crankshafts—Camshafts—Steering Knuckles 


The Skinner Company, Ltd. 
Oshawa, Ont. 


Spring Steel Bumpers for Automobiles 
Lyon Metal Tire Covers 


ov) 


HOUDAILLE HERSHEY CORPORATION 


Executive Offices—Detroit, Michigan 
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G.M. Financial 
Story is Told 
By Alexander 


(Continued from Page 2) 
peak of which was reached in 
1928. 

Financial Milestones 

The following tables show the 

status of some of the more im- 
portant balance sheet items at 
various mileposts in the corpora- | 
tion’s history: 


a 
Real Estate, Plant, Equipment | 
Det. 1, 1910 $14,094,910 
July 31, 1915 15,819,852 3 
Dec. 31, 1917 38,657,835 j 





Dec. 31, 1918 76,756,431 
Dec. 31, 1927 480,473,509 
pe 5 Oh |». 609,880,375 
Sept. 30, 1933 n.d 502,909,706 
Current Assets 
Oct. 1, 1910 ae 
July 31, 1915 34,054,694 os 
erat aae MONG other definitions, Webster says of the term “Con- 
Dec. 31, 1918 ,415, : 
Dee, 31, 1929 368,960,044 gratulate , that it means to address with sympathetic 
Dec. 31, 1929 _ 368,960, at ' 
os: eanaad~tentth 964,118,087 pleasure, and that it is a joyful and grateful acknowledgment 
Current Liabilities = og ; 
Oct. 1, 1910 7 ee | on one’s own part. In a broad sense, this is truly the spirit with 
July 31, 1915 2,651, ; 
Dec. 31, 1917........... 15,524,044 which we greet you—our friends of General Motors—on your 
Dec. 31, 33,025, s 
— eee twenty-fifth birthday. 
Dec. 31, 117,673,163 
Sept. 30, 1933 .... 68,821,574 


Cash and Marketable Securities illi - 
—". senna Your brilliant success throughout the past quarter-century has 


July 81, 1915 19,012,885 | contributed in no small way to the growth of our company, 
. ’ ‘ Typha, 
Dec. 31, 1918. teeee0.oe which fact, in itself, is good reason for our sentiments. In 


Doe. B1, 1929........ bg addition, however, and of even greater moral value, are the 
| Al aih oes ma Cites Sonn. fine friendships in your group which we have been privileged 
Notes and Accounts Payable ° ° ° ‘ 

Oct. 1, 1910.... $14,089,016 to enjoy during this period of your growth. 

sue 31, 1015....... 1,380,908 

2 BORE. ceases 10,665,718 4 . 7 

Dec. 31, 1918........... 29,255,471 To those of us who have been in this business for many years, 

Dec. 31, 1927.... 51,828,549 , A 

Dee. 31, 1929 42,894,606 your company is regarded as a pioneer. When one realizes, 

Sept. 30, 1933 22,241,352 

Harned Surplus however, that you are but twenty-five years of age, it is ap- 

Oct. 1, 1910. ... $1,349,789 . P 3 

July 31, 1915 .. 19,985,160 parent that you may look forward to a long life in the affairs 

Dec. 31, 1917 ; 11,508,393 R . 4 Le e ; 

Dec. 31, 1918 36,408,937 of men. It is our sincere wish and conviction that the periodic 

Dec. 31, 1927 187,819,083 ; : y 

Dec. 31, 1929...... 380,560,273 return of this day will find you always in the happy state to 

Sept. 30, 1933 . 280,465,123 ’ ‘ 

General Motors’ depression rec- which these twenty-five years of work have brought you. 

ord is a notable one. Fortified at 

the end of 1929 with an extremely | 

strong financial position, free | And, believe me sincerely, my associates share this sentiment 

from funded debt and with ac- . ’ 

counts payable at a comparatively with all of the earnestness of which they are capable. 

low figure, the corporation has 

continued to pay dividends on the 

43,500,000 shares of common stock. 

So strong was the financial po- | 
sition of the corporation that it | 


was able to pay in 1931 and 1932 

dividends more than $106,000,000 

in excess of earnings without im- 

pairing its working capital. This ° 
year, with earnings greatly im- avy, 
proved, the corporation was able | ® ’ J 


to declare an extra of 25 cents, | 

which means a disbursement of 

nearly $11,000,000. 

Evidence supporting this excel- President 

lent depression achievement is 

not hard to find. The pamphlet 

reported for the third quarter of 

this year showed for Sept. 30, net 


working capital of $285,292,313 

excluding cash balances in closed 

banks. This was a larger work- a 
ing capital than the corporation 


had at the close of 1929 and ap- 


vanced fcord hah Year 310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE © CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
end figure of $295,788,305 reported 9 

for Dec. 31, 1928. Working cap 

ital at the end of 1929 was $251,- 

287,781 and totaled $281,037,636 at .s ~~ ~~ ~ ~ ~® SS 

the close of 1930, $273,915,923 at ~\ % NX AN A 

che 1931 year-end and $225,437,194 

on Dec. 31, 1932. 


First President INGERSOLL 

President McKinley was th 
first chief executive of the United 
States to ride in an automobile 
In November, 1899, the president 
had a ride in a steam carriage -—s : : ‘| retoate of Saserve 
owned by F. O. Stanley, inventor <i ort ae i) t 

: : q TRO! 
of the Locomobile. Commenta- x De Cemkeeniaar Deznct 
tors at the time said the Locomo- 
bile company seemed to be the 
only one to realize that Washing- 
ton had great possibilities as an 
automobile market. 
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780,000 
Centrifuse 


Equipped Cars Prove It the 
Outstanding Brake Achievement 


Fourteen passenger car manufacturers have adopted the 
Centrifuse Brake Drum as standard equipment. Nothing 
Since the introduction of the four wheel brake has equaled 
it in safety and reduction of service and replacement costs. 


Centrifuse brake drums cool rapidly. Consequently they 
do not lose their efficiency or their shape. Brake linings 
wear longer, readjustments of brakes are less frequently 
required. 


By manufacturer, dealer and user they are acclaimed the 
outstanding development in automobile braking efficiency. 


eo 


Motor Wheel Corporation is also the principal manufac- 

turer of demountable Wood, Steel and Wire Wheels for 

passenger cars, and forged Spoksteel Wheels for truck, 
bus and trailer use. 


MOTOR WHEEL CORPORATION «+ Lansing, Michigan 
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Tires Tuned to take Tiring Effects 


Out of Automotive 


By T. A. ASPELL 
B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 


The progress of the automotive 
industry during the past quarter 
century is one of the marvels of 
the modern industrial age. 

Concurrent with this rapid de- 
velopment of automotive science 
in the United States has been 
the steady improvement of rub- 
ber products for use on cars and 
trucks. 

Outstanding in this respect is 
the pneumatic tire, which in its 
present design represents as 
much research and detailed engi- 
neering as the automobile or 
truck upon which it is used. 

The pneumatic tire is an en- 
velope of rubber and fabric de- 
signed to carry air under pres- 
sure. It is the air and not the 
tire which makes possible the 
performance of our present-day 
ears and trucks. 

The First Tire 

It is practically impossible to 
conceive of anything other than 
a cushion of air giving the riding 
comfort and making possible the 
speed enjoyed in today’s auto- 
mobiles. 

It isan accepted fact that pneu- 
matic tires have contributed in a 
major way to the automotive 
industry. 

The first tires for motor ve- 
hicles were made of solid rubber, 
followed by high pressure pneu- 


1921 Safety Tread Cord 


matic tires and then balloon type 
low pressure tires so familiar 
today. 

Each step permitted the auto- 
mobile and truck to perform more 
satisfactorily. Tires did not 
change fundamentally during this 
transition, although years of in- 
tensive research, planning, test- 
ing Many new processes and var- 
ied uses of new supplementary 
materials preceded every tire 
improvement. 

It is relatively only a few years 
ago that 3,000 to 4,000 miles was 
usual tire service. Today 20,000 
to 25,000 miles is common per- 
formance and the tire industry 
hears continually of 100,000 miles 
being obtained from individual 
tires. 

The Mother of Invention 

The marked increase in the 
service mileage of modern tires 
has been made during the period 
when the automotive industry 
was introducing more powerful 
engines, four-wheel brakes, and 
smaller wheel diameters; car im- 
provements that exacted more 
and more from tires. 

Failures in pneumatic tires ten 
years ago were usually in beads 
or the carcass, for the tread 
seldom wore off. 

Now we find that approximately 
90 per cent of all tires are re- 
moved from service due to the 
fact that the treads have worn 
off or become so smooth as to be 
dangerous. 

While improved roads have 
contributed to this change, the 
basic reasons may be found in 
the great improvements made in 


bead and carcass construction by | 


tire manufacturers. 





Carbon Black First Used 

In 1912 carbon black was first 
used to provide resistance to 
abrasion and so far nothing has 
been found that is superior in 
ability to give long wear to tire 
treads. 

With this improvement the 
non-skid and tractive properties 


First pneumatic tire for automobiles built in the United States in 1876 AND N OW 


of tires were perfected step by 
step. 

There is probably no material 
used in industry that is quite so 
fickle as rubber, due to its nat- 
urally complicated organic nature 
and the various chemical reac- 
tions necessary for proper vul- 
canization. 

The industry uses more than 
20 different types and grades of 
crude rubber and 350 different 
chemical materials which, when 
added to rubber, produce certain 
definite effects. 

It does not follow that rubber 
compounds of high tensile 
strength will resist abrasion. 
For instance, rubber which is 
placed on the cord fabric in the 
carcass of a tire has a high ten- 
sile strength and resists flexing 
while tying together the cords 
and plies. 

This rubber would be entirely 
unsatisfactory for tread _ stock, 
and conversely tread stock would 
be wholly unsuited for tire car- 
cass construction or for inner 
tubes. 

Certain combinations of mate- | 


Transportation 





rials are added in rubber to pro- 
duce resistance to aging, oil, 
heat, acids, or to produce high 
resiliency, all of which makes the 
art of rubber compounding highly 
technical. 

From these various’ rubber 
compounds are made the many 
other articles of rubber in addi- 


tion to tires, now widely used in 
the automotive industry. 
Uses of Rubber 

This field includes rubber en- 
gine mounts, channel rubber for 
windows, hose of various types, 
rubber floor and running board 
coverings, and many other prod- 
ucts all made of especially com- 
pounded rubbers engineered for 
various services under widely dif- 
ferent operating conditions. 

In developing new compounds 
and constructions, the original 
work starts in the laboratory. A 
small experimental factory makes 
up the different articles and sup- 
ervises the initial tests. Final 
tests are always made under 
actual operating conditions for 
complete proof of quality. 

Testing Methods 

Much of this testing is accom- 
plished by the B. F. Goodrich Co. 
on a fleet of passenger cars and 
trucks operated daily by expert 
drivers. 

The fleet is driven over Ohio 
roads in summer and in the south 
during the winter months as con- 
stant heat is the _ traditional 








Prest Olite 


joins hands with other veterans 
of the automotive industry in 
extending congratulations to 


General Motors on this 25th an- 
niversary of their greatness. 


“Great achievements create their 


own monuments 


of success.” 


Prest-O-Lite Battery Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Oakland, Calif, 


Toronto, Can. 


|| TO RAILROADS 


Smooth tread 1904—Center: Steel stud leather tread. Right: 
Bailey tread cross section. 


Left: 


have increased constantly, rubber 

The Goodrich fleet averages| companies have kept pace with 
nearly 2,000,000 miles annually| the movement and in addition 
testing all manner of rubber parts | have made many contributions of 
for automotive uses in addition} new and better products to im- 
to tires. | prove the utility, safety, comfort 

While the demands of the auto-| and life of the modern motor 
motive industry for rubber parts | car. 


enemy of rubber. 


Increased Dealer 
Profits For 1934 


For over 15 years Evans Decking and Blocking 
Methods have contributed to the Safe, Economical 
Loading of Automobiles 


-- Dealers Everywhere Are 
Endorsing Evans Latest Achievement 


THE 


FNut0-LOADER 


Registered TRADE MARK U. S. Pat. Office 


A MODERN “BUILT-IN” DEVICE 
FOR LOADING AUTOMOBILES 


The AUTO-LOADER is a compact collapsible device which does 
not effect the general utility of the car. AUTO-LOADERS are 
being installed in thousands of automobile freight cars for safer, 
easier handling of automobile shipments. 


SOME OF ITS ADVANTAGES 


TO AUTO DEALERS 


Saves $5.00 to $10.00 per auto on dunnage charges. 
Makes unloading possible in one-half the time formerly required. 
3. No tools—not even a hammer required to unload. 


TO AUTOMOBILE FACTORIES 


1. Eliminates cost of wood decking and blocking. 
2. Saves time in loading. 


1. 
2. 


1. Eliminates frequent replacement of car floors and walls. (Formerly 
damaged by nails and spikes.) 
2. Reduces damage claims promoting friendship between shipper, carrier 


and receiver. 


Instruct your factory and railroad to ship 
your carsin Auto-Loader Equipment 





Made and Sold by 


EVANS PRODUCTS Co. 


Union Guardian Bldg. DETROIT, MICH. 
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“GRPETY R GREED... 
PROTECTION BR LAW” 


Safety for driver and passengers has always been a major consideration in 
the minds of the engineers who design General Motors ears. 


From the earliest days of the corporation, safety has been a General Motors 
creed . . . maximum protection for those who ride, a General Motors law. 


Every automobile produced in a General Motors plant has been built to 
exacting standards not only of appearance, performance, quality and value 


—but of Safety. 


As a natural result of this policy, General Motors has pioneered many of 
the basic advancements contributing to safer driving. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that General Motors was among the first to 
recognize the vital importance of Safety Glass and among the first to 
provide it as standard equipment . . . in Cadillac and LaSalle... at a 
time when it was very expensive. 


Now that perfected manufacturing methods and volume production have 
materially reduced its cost, Buick 80 and 90 have joined Cadillac and 
La Salle in providing L-O-F super Safety Glass all-around, and it has been 
made standard equipment in the windshields and ventilators of all other 
General Motors cars, with complete equipment offered at nominal extra cost. 


General Motors dealers are recognizing more and more that their obligation 
to the buyer is best fulfilled by recommending a complete L’O-F installation 
... thereby voicing the creed and law established by General Motors 
itself . . . that safety is paramount. 





They realize that one important reason why General Motors products are 
so popular, is because they are so safe. 


LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY, TOLEDO, OHIO 


LIBBEY: OWENS: FORD 
SAFETY GLASS 
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tors to the rapid development of 
the automobile business. Those 
who were in the selling end had 
but one criticism, which was that 
it should have been started earl- 
ier, because Don C. McCord of 
New York city had worked it 
out many years before in piano 
and sewing machine sales pro- 
grams. 
Finance Companies Gain 

The first fiscal reports of these 
automobile finance companies at- 
tracted the attention of the fi- 
nancial world. Thousands of 
finance companies were organ- 
ized, until by 1923 every city of 
any size 
had from one to fifty finance or 
automobile paper acceptance 


companies accepting buyers’ pa-| 
per from the dealer on the en-| 


dorsement plan, some going so 
far as to accept paper from the 
dealer without recourse. Some 
of these finance companies in 
the smaller places returned tre- 
mendous dividends. 

Just prior to the World War a 
new wrinkles in automobile fi- 
nancing from the dealer’s stand- 
point was developed, and by this 
plan the dealer instead of putting 


up any money with the factory | 


for individual cars or on deposit 
as a guarantee, would pay from 
fifteen per cent to twenty per 
cent down, the balance to be car- 
ried at a rate of one and one- 
half to two per cent per month 
until the car was sold. The dealer 
was obliged, however, at the time 
of the sale of the car, to clear all 
liens on the car before he could 
deliver it. 

Dealers experienced difficulties 
in selling cars to their salesmen 
for demonstration purposes, but 
this problem was quickly solved 
when the automobile finance com- 
panies agreed to finance demon- 
strating cars—another point 
which has promoted greater sales 
activities. 

Some time ago, while relating 
the development of the financing 
of automobiles from a dealer’s 
standpoint, I was asked if this 
plan had ever been misused by 
the dealer. From personal 
knowledge I know that it has, 
but not as often as is generally 
supposed and even then the per- 
centage has been so small as to 
be almost negligible although the 
amounts of money involved in 
some cases has been consider- 
able. There is the famous case of 
a dealer in St. Louis who, through 
misuse of the plan, brought about 
a condition which involved several 
millions of dollars. This dealer 
was able to refinance twelve in- 


in the United States | 





dividual cars, shipped to him by | 
a factory and placed in a ware-| 
house in nine different ways, even | 


to the extent of obtaining refi- | 


nance on the same cars twice by 
the same company. 
The methods used by 


this | 


dealer were startling in their or- | 


iginality. He changed the iden- 
tity of the cars to the extent of 
reversing the serial numbers, and 
also, through the assistance of a 
printer, made up warehouse re- 
ceipts to cover the transactions. 
The dealer left St. Louis over 
night, leaving the finance com- 
panies cooling their heels for 
tremendous amounts of money. 
Strange to say, considering the 
amount involved and the efforts 
of two bonding companies, this 
dealer has never been caught. 
Learned Their Lesson 

Finance companies learned 
their lesson, and now physically 
inspect each and every car under 
consideration instead of accepting 
the dealer’s word. 

When purchasers gave notes for 
cars, one of the greatest objec- 
tions was that of paying interest 
on the notes. One well known 
dealer in the country today, who 
formerly lived in Iowa, appar- 
ently solved this problem. He 
had as prospects two brothers de- 
siring to buy cars provided the 
dealer would agree to accept 
lower interest rates than those 
in vogue. The dealer explained 
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Motor Car Sales Methods 
Have Changed --and How 


(Continued from Page 4) 


that it was necessary for him to 
sell these notes and that, unless 
they bore the legal rate of inter- 
est, he could not handle the 
paper. By doing some quick 
thinking he accepted the orders, 
however, as well as the notes 
bearing four per cent interest, 
with the understanding that if 
he could dispose of the notes the 
cars would be delivered. The 
dealer lost no time in presenting 
the notes with two per cent in- 
terest difference in cash, and they 
were accepted. He then tele- 
phoned the brothers that the deal 
was O. K. and that the local bank 
had taken the paper. A few days 
later the town as well as every 
city in that vicinity was in an 
uproar because it was announced 
that the local bank was lending 
money at four per cent on auto- 
mobiles. Today very few banks 
in the country enter into any 
automobile sales transactions 
from a retail standpoint. 

Trading cars has been the crux 
of the selling end of the automo- 
bile industry. Volumes could be 
written on methods of setting up 
values of used cars during the 
last twenty-five years. In most 
cases used cars have been accep- 
ted as part payment on new cars | 
along horse-trading lines. 

Traders Lose Money 

Some dealers have made money, 
but as a general rule dealers who 
have traded cars have lost—not 
so much because of their inability 
to judge the- value of the used 
car, as because of their following 
“good fellowship” policies and al- 
lowing more than the car was 
actually worth, often just to beat 
another dealer out of the deal. 

Selling used cars has also had 
its ups and downs, and again 
not a single trick used in horse- 
trading has been overlooked. | 
Everyone who has ever bought 
and sold horses knows about dop- 
ing a horse at the time of sale. 


We used to find the same idea in | 


doping up a used car for sale. 


For instance, in selling a car with | 





a noisy rear axle, it was a com- 
mon trick to fill the differential | 
housing with grease mixed up| 
with ground cork or chicken | 
feathers, to cushion the sound of | 
the gears. 

Many a dealer has spent hours 
in chopping up sponges, and it 
once fell to my knowledge that a 
Chicago dealer filled the housing | 
with three pounds of Hamburger 
steak to keep the gears quiet until | 
it reached the city limits. 

Ignorance on the buyer’s part 
was always the signal to engage 
in loud voiced mechanical knowl- 
edge and to sell the buyer ap- 
parently just what he wanted. 
There was no thought of the fu- 
ture from the used car dealer’s 
standpoint. Tomorrow was just | 
another day with a number of 
buyers bound to be on hand. 

But the dealer himself was not 
always the only one to engage in 
sharp practice. There are thou- 
sands of stories of the prospect 
who went down the street and | 
bought a used car for $100, which 
in the early days was considered | 
to be a fair price for a junk car. | 
A few dollars spent in cleaning | 
it up as well as polishing it thor- | 
oughly, plus doping up the trans- 
mission and other tricks, put it} 
in shape for trading. The first | 
dealer who saw it would offer 
up to $150, establishing a valua- | 
tion in the buyer’s mind. The)| 
next dealer would offer $175 and 
so on until eventually the buyer | 
would get offers up as high as 
$300 to $350 in the event of his 
taking a new car immediately. 
The next day the car would be 
back in the junk yard. And I 
know of one dealer who accepted 
the very same car three times 
in two months before he woke 
up to the racket that was being 
worked. 

Did the dealer ever put it over 
on the factory? Yes, and a good 
book could he written on that | 








subject, only with this difference | 
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IRON CASTINGS 
for every purpose 


@ To produce such castings we have modern hot blast 
cupolas, electric furnaces, air furnaces, the finest laboratory 
equipment available and 25 years experience in the pro- 
duction of special and intricate castings. 


We are proud of our recent accepted contributions to the 
art of finer castings in the following products: 


Centrifugally fused iron lined brake drums. 
Centrifugally cast wet and dry cylinder sleeves. 
“Proferall” hardened cam shafts. 

“Proferall” cast crank shafts. 


“Cannonite” sand cast brake drums for trucks 
and buses. 


MOTOR CASTINGS 
For All Types of Internal Combustion Engines 


We welcome the opportunity to assist engineers and manu- 
facturers with their difficult foundry problems on intricate 
and special castings. 


It is a privilege, we appreciate, to be able to publicly congratu- 

late the General Motors Corporation on the progress and 

achievements made the past twenty-five years in their opera- 

tions, and take pride in having served their various divisions 
during the entire period. 


CAMPBELL-WYANT & CANNON 
FOUNDRY CO. 


MUSKEGON MICHIGAN 
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CKEL’ 


CONTRIBUTION 
to the Automotive Industry 


HE dependability of modern auto- 

mobiles is closely linked with the 

materials from which they are made. 
Among these materials, alloys containing 
Nickel occupy a highly important place. 
In fact the present-day, high-speed, light- 
weight automobile would not be possible 
were it not for the development of such 
modern alloys as Nickel Alloy Steels and 
Nickel Cast Irons. 

The General Motors Corporation, which 
is celebrating its Silver Anniversary this 
year, is the largest user of Nickel, in the 
form of plating and of alloys containing 
Nickel, in the world. Through years of ex- 
perience this company has found that alloys 
of Nickel are uniformly strong and tough 
...and that parts made of Nickel Alloy 
Steels, Nickel Cast Irons and other alloys 
containing Nickel perform dependably 
day in and day out, year after year. 

In this modern machine age the auto- 
mobile industry has pioneered the use of 
alloys and has employed them extensively 
in building cars that are lighter, faster, 
stronger and more enduring. The insistent 
demands of automotive engineers for great- 
erstrength, greater toughness and improved 
resistance to fatigue, shock and wear, have 


been largely responsible for the present 


highly developed technique of production 
and treatment. As a result of their exten- 
sive use in the automotive industry, Nickel 
Alloy Steels and Nickel Cast Irons are now 
regularly produced by leading steel mills 
and by progressive foundries. The same 
types of alloys that have contributed so 
largely to the efficiency of the modern 
automobile are readily available to indus- 
try at large. 

On the anniversary of 25 years of prog- 
ress in building fine automobles, The Inter- 
national Nickel Company takes great pleas- 
ure in extending to the General Motors 
Corporation its heartiest congratulations. 


Important applications of Nickel in 
General Motors cars 


314% Nickel Steels in the gears and Carburized 
parts. 

5% Nickel Steels in the gears, rear axle pinions 
and other heavy duty Carburized parts. 

Nickel Chromium Steels in the axle shafts, steer- 
ing knuckles, arms, ete. 

Nickel Molybdenum Steels in the wrist pins, steer- 
ing knuckle pins, gears and heavy duty Car- 
burized parts. 

Nickel Cast Irons in the cylinder blocks, cylinder 
liners, valve sleeves, brake drums, clutch plates, 
sprockets, etc. 

Ni-Resist Cast Iron for applications involving cor- 
rosion and heat. 


THE INTERNATIONAL 
NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


Miners, refiners and rollers of Nickel. 
Sole producers of Monel Metal. 


67 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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—that the factory, because of cash 
on delivery policies, always got 
the money for the cars and lost 
nothing financially. 

Only a few years ago, a small 
town dealer, before the factory 
woke up, had bought and paid 
for sixty-five cars, a number far 


beyond the ability of his limited | 


territory to absorb. This dealer 
had a used car connection in Chi- 
cago. He would appear at the 
factory with certified checks to 
pay for three or five cars as the 
case might be. As long as he paid 
eash no questions were asked. 
He began to get the reputation 
of being one of the best dealers 
the factory had on its list. 


This reputation was spread 


from coast to coast until one day | 


factory | 
2 | the 


the statistician at the 
began checking registrations and 
it was found that not one single 
car of that year’s series was in 
operation in the county. On the 
other hand, two or three used car 
dealers in Chicago were offering 


this make of automobile at fif- | 
Investi- | 
gators checked the cars sold and | 


teen per cent discount. 


soon traced these automobiles as 
having been bought by the sneall 
town dealer 


Profit on Used Cars 

The plan was to get the cars 
and drive them over night to 
Chicago The . dealer’s actual 
profit on the transaction was less 
than five per cent per car but 
over the volume he had a very 
neat little return. On the other 
hand, the used car dealer, on the 
actual sale of a car, had only 
a little profit, but nevertheless 
this dealer told me _ personally 
that he made over $100,000 
through a finance deal which he 
had developed on the cars which 
he sold. 


When the car was sold, an 
additional charge of $25, or even 
$50, was included in the charges 
to be returned to the buyer sixty 
days later, provided the buyer 
would keep his car out of the 
XYZ dealers’ repair shops and 
that he would permit no one to 
check the car or serial numbers, 
and it was also made one of the 
conditions in getting a new car 
at a reduced price. The buyer, 
of course, very carefully avoided 
all the XYZ shops. At the end 
of sixty days he would return to 
the used car dealer and ask for 
the return of his money. Im- 
mediately he was turned over to 
a strong-arm man and accused of 
having violated his agreement 


because “factory men were here | 


yesterday and are going to sue 
us and of course you will be party 
to the suit and pay the damages 
because you didn’t do as you 
promised.” The buyer usually 
left as quickly as he could get 
the car started. 

Bootlegging, as this practice is 
now called, started on its last 
legs during the depression—and 
the grave for this practice is the 
NADA code. 


Selling Cars in 1908 


Selling cars twenty-five years 
ago was a real job because of the 
competition among dealers. It 
became an obsession on the part 
of a dealer to get as many ABC 
cars on the street as the XYZ 
dealer. Prospective buyers were 
wined and dined and entertained. 
The dealer who did the best en- | 
tertaining job generally got the 
order. Used car allowances were 
prominent in the picture, and| 
many a dealer has passed out of | 
the picture because of his failure | 
to observe common sense business 
principles. 

Today it is different. The sale’ 
who honestly adheres to the ten- | 
ets of the NADA code finds sales | 
resistance only in his own failure | 
to demonstrate properly and to 
know the real sales points of his 
car. The ority real question is, 
“Can the habits built up during 
the last twenty-five years be 
washed out over night?” 


If so, 


| ness 
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Motor Car Sales Methods 
Have Changed--And How 


(Continued from Page 23) 


maybe there is a possibility of 
painting the lily. At any rate, 
selling cars today is a real busi- 
worth getting into and 
decidedly worth staying in. The 
future holds much for the dealer 
who follows the NADA code, gets 
his business from a_ business 
standpoint, and then takes steps 
to hold it. 


Automo-Babel 


In the Near East territory, 
General Motors dealers advertise 
cars in 20 different languages. 
Dealers’ house organs and trade 
magazines are published in eight 
languages. Until recently, when 
a new Arabic vocabulary was 
originated, it was necessary to 
order parts by description because 
language lacked technical 
terms 
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From the files of O. H. Perkins, Chicago zone manager of the General Motors Truck Co., comes a rare 
photograph. It is historic in that it shows the first Chevrolet ready for a long distance trip, presumably 
in 1912. Cliff Durant is at the wheel. Immediately behind the left front wheel and fender, is W. C. Dur- 
ant. At Mr. Durant’s right is Ted Johnson, sales manager at that time. Back of Durant, the tall men 
is Bill Little. The next man is Curtis R. Hathaway, secretary of the company. The next man is W. 

W. Murphy, Durant’s private secretary. The man in the white coat is Louis Chevrolet, 
designer of the car. 
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Silver eAnniversary 


For almost a quarter of a century, Allegheny Sheets have 
played an important part in the fabrication of General Motors 


equipment. 


With the introduction of Allegheny Stainless Steels in 1926, 
large tonnages of Allegheny Metal have been used in increas- 
ing volume each year by General Motors and other leading 


manufacturers for the bright parts of the modern automobile. 


Allegheny 


Products inelude Sheets for automobile bodies, 


metallic furniture, deep drawing: Allegheny Metal, Allegheny 


Alloys, 


Electrical Sheets, Steel Castings, Seamless Tubing, 


Boiler Tubes, Pipe. 


ALLEGHENY STEEL CO., Brackenridge, Penna. 


Sales Offices and Warehouse Stocks in the Principal Cities ... Stocks carried by JOS. 
T. RYERSON & SON, INC. WAREHOUSES... Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia and Jersey City ... Dunham, Carri- 
gan & Hayden Co., San Francisco . .. Union Hardware & Metal Co., Los Angeles. 
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eee world-wide progress 

through 25 years of most eventful his- 

tory does not happen by chance. It is only 

by intelligent control and taking advantage 

of every modern production device that a 

tremendous business, such as General Mo- 

; oe Mn mis tors, can be pushed to the front and 

A conveyor Bonderzing inwallion in “one wit of ‘Maintained in a leading position for a 
quarter of a century. 


car are Bonderized as a base for the enamel finish. 


Among the advanced methods that have aided the 
various units of the General Motors Corporation in 
their efforts to lower costs and to improve the quality 
| oH of their products are the Parker Processes of Rust 
fee Ol dlbemeecre 112 Prevention. Parker Processes are used to a greater 
sen ak Peele un, or lesser extent on all General Motors Cars. 
Parker Processes are protecting the sheet metal and 
hundreds of mechanical parts of America’s finest cars. 
They are popular with both the consumer and the 
manufacturer, as they not only maintain original 
fine appearance, but their application is comparatively 
easy and low in cost. 


ve ; Parker Processes apply with equal facility to acces- 
A series of Parkerizing tanks in a General Motors plant. sories, such as heaters, lamp shells, bumper parts, 
windshield wipers, tire covers, horns and _ ride 
controls, as well as to integral parts of the car itself. 
summarizes 


the Par ker 
It describes 


Parker literature 
the findings 9J 


research staff 
ca wees important —* 
in 17 years OJ researcn, . Ps 
ported by extensive prac “mi 
experience ™ rust wera 
and finish improvement . 
iron and steel products - “a 
industries. Copies wilh > 
sent on request to agen 
technical men and ma 


facturers. 


PARKER RUST-PROOF COMPANY - 2203 EAST MILWAUKEE AVE. - DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





(Continued from Page 1) 
blocks carefully. His safety lay 
sm Men, money and ideas. 

During the days which inter- 
vened between the passing from 
power of the elder President 
Roosevelt and the opening of the 
World War the industrialist en- 
joyed a rather placid period in 
which the ground work for 


greater strides in the future was | 


laid. This was a real develop- 


ment period for the automobile | 


as a medium of individual trans- | ‘ 
Idealistic experimen- | ideas and notions 


portation. 
tation gave way to scientific 
engineering. A nation accustomed 


which performed satisfactorily, 


| During the 


| ments 


to slow moving “hay ee ee a 





if slowly, over undeveloped by- 
ways, was rapidly becoming 
concious of the need for better 
highways, 
the full advantages offered by 
the new motor vehicle. A real 
saturation point loomed for the 
automobile because of its limited 
scope. The faith and  perse- 


verance shown by men of the} 
industry in these cradle days of | 
General Motors, their determina- | 
tion to extend their markets by | 
extending the use of their vehicles | 


did much to lift this country to | 
its present high state of devel- 
opment. 


What War Gave 


Then came the war! A period 
of unheard of international activ- | 
ity. A period devoted to destruc- 
tion, but from which, through | 
nature’s benevolent balancing 
(which rules that we cannot get 
anything without giving, and 
cannot give without receiving) we | 
gained much in a transportation 
way. The war awakened the | 
world to the possibilities of motor | 
transport, its flexibility and its 
economy. 

Since the war the development | 
of motor transportation has over- 
shadowed the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa, the Tower of Babel and 
other accepted wonders of the 
world. The reason being that it | 
served men better. Since the 


war we have passed consecutively | 
through an almost unbelievable | 


period of economic turbulence. 


We have hit the peaks and drifted | 


into the valleys. We are now on 
our way back from the depths | 
of 1932. And, as in each of our | 
climbs upward during the past few | 
decades, motors lead the par-| 
ade, so today we again are being | 
led by the motor caravan. Those 
men who headed our industry | 
during the past and who realize | 
that a man must have transpor- 
tation to go even to heaven, are 
once more setting the pace. 

It is well, then, that those who 
would go forward should look 
back to assure themselves that 
they are hewing to the line. But | 
not as the dodo bird which looks | 
back only because it is more 
interested in where it came from | 
than where it is going. In con- | 
nection with its Silver Anniver- 
sary celebration General Motors 
has provided a mirror of the past 
as a guide to the future. Among 
the salient features in connection 
with this celebration are: 


Birthday Celebration 


The publication of the “Turning 
Wheel” by Arthur Pound which 
is a history of General Motors and 
transportation to be published by 
Doubleday Doran. 

The striking Silver Anniversary 
Medalion by Norman Bel Geddes. 

The announcement by Alfred 
P. Sloan jr., president of the cor- 
poration that it plans to put 
“Knees” on automobiles and take 
them off the stilts. This latter 
reference is to adoption of inde- 
pendent springing and the elimi- 
nation of front axles on General 
Motors cars for 1934. 

Another feature will be the 
Silver Anniversary models in all 


lines which will make their debut | 


at the National shows. 


Throughout the celebration re- | 


tail showrooms are decorated in 
silver to celebrate the 
tion’s birthday. 


Inauguration of a comprehen- | 


if it hoped to utilize | 


corpora- | 
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World Applauds (. M. for Service to Mankind 


sive campaign of customer re- 
search is another feature. 
Customer research, while listed 
last in this list, is perhaps, among 
the greatest of the announce- 
ments made by the corporation 
in connection with the celebration. 
past years the 
corporation has added much to 
advancement of motor vehicle 
transportation in contributions, to 
speed, comfort and safety for the 
users of its products. These 
contributions have been made as 
a result of a careful selection of 
which have 
been wrought into useful imple- 
in the laboratories and 


25 


Now, the corporation foresees 
the need for customer research 
which is designed to find out 
what the public wants, why it 
wants it and how general is the 
desire. When these desires have 
been registered they will be eval- 
uated, weighed as to their wisdom 
and practicability. To the scien- 


tific research will then fall the 
task of supplying what the pub- 
lic wants. 

In speaking of Customer Re- 
search the staff in charge of this 
work says: 


“Modern industry with its large | 
|ible for guiding the destiny of 


scale production facilities and 
high degree of _ specialization 
brings with it many problems that 


Grand Daddy Rail-Car 


made its debut back in 1873. 


did not exist in the earlier days 
of the small shop making simple 
products for local consumption. 
By the very nature of things, the 
bigger an institution grows, the 
wider becomes the gap between 
the customer and those respons- 


the institution. 
“Customer research is not just 


The above is 


first of the flock to come of gasoline power rail units. 





a matter of sending out question- 
naires—calling on car owners— 
compiling a lot of statistics. 
These are only incidents. It is 
really a matter of recognizing the 
retail buyer as the hub about 
which all our activities revolve. 
“From this broad viewpoint 
customer research cannot be 
looked upon as an isolated de- 
partmental activity. To be truly 
effective, it must be in the nature 
of a spirit or attitude of mind 
permeating every phase of the 
business. Or putting it still in 
a different way, we might say 
that Customer Research is simply 
a tool for developing a greater 
degree of human understanding. 
“In the early days of the indus- 
try the automobile was nothing 
more than a piece of machinery 
and all too frequently it was not 
a particularly satisfactory ma- 
chine at that. The manufacturer 
had his hands full in improving 
the mechanical structure of the 
device. There were so many 
(Continued on Page 36) 


BORG & BECK 1934 
DRY-PLATE CLUTCH 


ae 


Automotive engineers every- 
where are enthusiastic about this new 
Borg & Beck Clutch which fits in so 
What's 


more, you'll find many of the 1934 


well with 1934 specifications. 


cars equipped 


with this new clutch. 


New principles feature the Borg & 


Beck 1934 Dry-Plate Clutch. 


Internal 


friction is practically eliminated — no 


lubrication required. 


is lower and 


Pedal 


stays lower. 


pressure 


Friction 


materials have been improved. 


Heavier alloy 


pressure plate is used. 


Write for complete information. 


BORG 


THE BORG & BECK COMPANY 
6558 South Menard Ave. Chicago, Il 


Released Position 


Engaged Position 


Borg & Beck Clutches have been used on 
Oldsmobiles as standard equipment since 1920 


Division o 


Borg-Warner Corporation 
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1908-1933 


In 1908 Steel was the 
Giant of industry. 


In 1933 the Automobile 
has Pride of Place. 


Twenty-five years ago the 
car makers’ demand was 
filled by Jobbers. 


Today we make every kind 
of automobile steel right in 
the Motor City. 


For its part in that change 
of a quarter-century we 
tender to General Motors 
the homage due. 


GREAT LAKES STEEL 


CORPORATION 


A Division of National Steel Corporation 


DETROIT 


Tecumseh Road Ecorse 
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G. M. Enjoys World’s Good Wishes 
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on Corporation’s 25th Birthday 


things, and such obvious things 
that needed to be done, that there 


would have been no point in going 


out of one’s way hunting 
portunities for improvement. 

“During the thirty years fol- 
lowing, (the introduction of the 
automobile) as the result of 
scientific research, inventive 
genius, experimentation and de- 
velopments in technique, the self- 
propelled vehicle has been trans- 
formed from an expensive novelty 
into an economic utility of wide- 
spread public acceptance. 

“During this same period (and 
primarily as a result of the motor 
ear itself) we have become a na- 
tion of mechanically 
people who have been 
and seen things, a people who 
travel more in a year than our 
forefathers traveled in a life- 
time. 

“So we might say that the dis- 
criminating demands and fastidi- 
ous tastes of the motorist have 
kept well abreast of the industry's 
offerings and the approach to 
mechanical perfection as reflected 
in the motor car of today has 
served to bring into focus the 
fact that the automobile is far 
more than just a piece of ma- 
chinery. 

“In contrast to most mechan- 
ical products (or at least to a 
greater degree than other me- 
chanical products), the modern 
motor car is what we might call 
a social instrument as well as 
a mechanical utility transporta- 
tion machine. Thus, the instinc- 
tive human desire to move about 
more rapidly and more conveni- 
ently is complicated by the 
social desire for style, appear- 


op- 


ance, comfort, appointments and 


Superior 


Corporation 


Hot and 








analysis 


less metals in Chrome 
and Chrome Nickel 


analysis... 


Grant Building 


Pit 


minded | 
around | 


Strip Steel in regular 
Carbon Steels of all 


(Continued from Page 34) 
other factors which, beyond a 


laboratory analysis. 

“And so it is with these 
thoughts in mind that General 
Motors invites motorists to give 
it the benefit of their ideas, to 
pool their practical driving ex- 
periences with the engineering 
and manufacturing skill of its 
factory organizations.” 

This effort on the part of the 
Corporation will, no doubt, stand 
as one of the leading features of 
the Silver Anniversary celebra- 
tion. The Customer Research 
campaign is not being put out as 
an altruistic gesture but rather 
as a definite and aggressive me- 
dium for broadening the good- 
will toward the corporation, in- 
creasing sales and with the view 
of serving in a manner that 


selves to 


nage. 
Leader in Research 

In the division of scientific re- 
search perhaps the most impor- 
tant announcement in connection 
with the Silver Anniversary cele- 
bration is the development and 
adoption of independent spring 
suspension to be incorporated in 
the design of the 1934 Silver Anni- 
versary models. This represents 
the first definite trend toward in- 
dependent springing by American 
makers, and as Mr. Sloan phrases 
it, “Puts knees on the cars.” With 
conventional spring suspension 
road bumps are transmitted to a 
degree by the wheel encountering 
an obstacle to the wheel at the 
opposite end of the stiff axle. An 
inequality in road surface in this 
| type suspension has a tendency 
| to tip the entire car much as a 





Steel 


Cold Rolled 


and stain- 





tsburgh, Pa. 








| certain point, do not lend them- | 
| ground. With independent spring- 


| so that one wheel may step over 


merits the patronage of its cus- | 
tomers and increase that patro- 





| flimsy, noisy bodies 





| form freely and finish handsomely 
|| at reasonable cost—steel that 


|| eventually was to set the highest 





man on stilts would be tilted if 
one stilt were raised off the 
ing a “knee-action” is provided 
any obstruction without transmit- 
ting its rise to the chassis frame 
or the opposite wheel. The adop- 
tion of this type springing marks 
basic change in automobile con- 
struction and gives an inkling of 
what may be expected in the 
Silver Anniversary models to be 
introduced at the National Show. 


The World Bows 

Columns could be written on 
the individual contributions of 
General Motors in engineering, 
science, arts and many other 
fields. Best of all, however, is the 
aggregate good that has accrued | deserves 
to humanity as a whole from the! wheels. 


efforts of the 





has 


which have been directed always 
along sound business lines. 
record of the 
years gives assurance of an even 
brighter future. 
contributed 
“Turning Wheels” and therefore 

much 
May its future course be 


Birth of the Trailer Idea 


Back in 1902-3-4 or something this solemn group set out to prove 
that a Cadillac could out pull a horse. 
said “Trailers—Why Not?” 


It did and some wise guy 
Apparently there were 
limitations on length. 

corporation, efforts | as easy to ride as are its prod- 
ucts. Motordom, industry and all 
The | humanity join now in congratula- 
past twenty-five | tions to this great industrial unit 
| and its divisions which has risen 
to a high place because it de- 
served a high place. Because it 
served well may Time serve it 
well. May we add our humble 


greetings 


General Motors | 
much to the | 


from turning 


PROM MISTY DAWN TO HIGH NOON 


ae 
ARMCO HELPED 


ALONG 


i 


D AWN in the infant automo- 


tive industry .. . doubt and skepticism mixed 
with financial worries, motor problems and 
¢ Those were days that 
tried even the most courageous souls in 
America’s new-born industry. But the stout 
hearted pioneers would not be frustrated, 


turned aside. They marched on over rough, 


| mist-laden roads ¢ It was in that murky 


| dawn that Armco set to work to create special 


steel sheets for automobile bodies and parts— 


strong steel sheets that would 


standards for the industry ¢ Years 
of working, improving, achieving; 
and then came High Noon in the 
automotive industry, heralded by eager accept- 


ance of a desirable, yes, necessary product. 


THE WAY 


Days were filled with confidence and flood 


lighted with strong finances. Motor problems 


yielded to engineering brains, and the body 
became sturdy, sleek and quict—a thiny ot 
surpassiny strength and beauty ¢ Automobile 


by ingemous desizners bask 


bodies created 
under the warming sun of popular approval 
And Armco, loyal co-pioneer with your great 
industry, carries on its work of pertecting 
special steel sheets, from hot- and cold-rolled 
grades to stainless steels as bright as the noon- 

day sun. There can be no let-up, 


no compromise with the steadily- 


dR 
\s 


\V/ ARMCO 


rolling wheels of progress. 


MCo 


WREAVNA 


GOOD METAL 


THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL CO. 


Executive Offices * Middletown, Ohio x District Office 


v% Detroit, Michigan 
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As a supplier ever since the date of its organization, we extend 
congratulations to General Motors Corporation on its Silver 
Slicer: 

An anniversary is an occasion not only to review the past, 
gaging the progress made, but also to look forward. Not a 
terminus, not even a stopping point, the twenty-fifth year of 
General Motors history is a milestone in a long development 
that has had an important influence on the rhythm and pace of 
modern life. 

Research in every line of industrial effort is going on 
continuously. Experience gives assurance that in spite of inter- 
ruptions the world will move forward to technical, economic and 
social advances now barely perceived. 

The accomplishments of General Motors in the twenty-five 
years just ended are a harbinger of still greater achievements in the 


provocative years that lie ahead. 


Beth lehem Steel Company 


as 
Tata 
630421 
contions 
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Industry 


(Continued from Page 6) 


desert to river, river to plain, and 
back again. 

Transportation, long and tire- 
some, and all this time there were 
things waiting to be done. Cities, 
towns and villages to be built, and 
with them, communicating lanes 
which were then traveled over 
only by horseback, ambulance, ox 
trains and afoot. These methods 
were much too slow and we 
dreamed of faster transportation 
and more substantial road sur- 
faces. The only remedy at that 
time was gravel, which served its 
purpose. Those were the days 
when we ate dust and gloried in 
it. Background! How is that for 
a background? 

Some genius invented the auto- 
mobile—and we found more speed 
and more dust 

All at once, apparently out of 
the blue sky, there is a feeling 
that horses are too slow, that rails 
are restricted and that we should 
have some mode of transportation 
with flexibility and speed. Up to 
this time good roads were thought 
of, but very little done about it. 
In fact there seemed to be no 
particular need. A poor gravel 
or any old thing served for a top 
surface for roads. No particular 
plans had been made to system- 
atize or even make a road system 

it Was “Just a Game” 

Elwood Haynes and others went 
through the freak stage of some- 
thing new. About the same time 
the general public commenced to 
feel that there was something to 
this automobile, but we rather 
suspect that a majority of the first 
buyers were more curiosity seek- 
ers than anything else and felt this 
new toy would not last. Even the 
manufacturers called it a game 
and we frequently heard the ex- 
pression, “I am in the automobile 
game,” or “This game will not last 
long.” 

All this time progress was being 
made. Driving a car seemed to 
grip the people and they started 
to explore—to drive down this 
road and up this lane. Much 
trouble was encountered, much 
money was spent getting out of 
mud holes and other bad situa- 
tions. Those were the days of 
real sport for the farmer and he 
relished the towing job—he’d 
show these ‘city slickers.’ He 
did not realize, neither did the 
motorist, that they were both 
learning something of each other, 
of each other’s problems, creat- 
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Build Nation’s Road System 


Helps to 


ing a mutual feeling for better 
roads. 

From then on, it was a ques- 
tion of education on both sides. 
Realizing the need of education, 
the business man, the automobilist 
and the manufacturer got to- 
gether and promoted tours such 
as the Glidden Tours and the 
Four States Tours. 


Woodrow Wilson’s Speech 

The feeling was growing 
throughout the country that a 
more direct appeal should be 
made to the people on the sub- 
ject. In 1911, Woodrow Wilson, 
then Governor of New Jersey, in 
addressing a meeting of the 
American Automobile Assn., used 
these words: 

“T was interested in thinking, 
as I came upon the platform, that 
this was a body of men who were 
joined together to create opinions 
and to reflect further that the 
very things they were interested 
in were those things best suited 
to create opinion. A nation is 
bound together by its means of 
communication — its means of 
communication create its thought. 
Its means of inter-communication 
are the means of its sympathy, 
they are the means by which the 
various parts of it keep in touch 
with one another. 

“T tell you very frankly that my 
interest in good roads is not 
merely an interest in the pleasure 
of riding in automobiles, it is not 
merely an interest in the very 
much more important matter of 
affording the farmers of this 
country and the residents in vil- 
lages the means of ready access 
to such neighboring markets as 
they need for the economic 
benefit, but it is also the interest 
in weaving as complicated and 
elaborate a net of neighborhood 
and State and national opinions 
together as it is possible to 
weave.” 


From this it will be seen that 
these thoughts, long withheld, 
were growing. The very active 
mind of W. D. Edenburn sensed 
this; and he mentioned to Carl 
G. Fisher that a tour to the 
Pacific coast would be an excel- 
lent opportunity to present to 
the people the idea of national 
highways. Mr. Fisher had just 
previously suggested a highway 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
as a Lincoln memorial and as 
an example in highway building 
to the rest of the country. He 





thought it was a good idea and 


OVER 50% 


OF FRUEHAUF SALES ARE 


“REPEAT” ORDERS 


To the Truck Dealer, the significance 
of this fact is two-fold. First, it is 
definite evidence that Fruehauf users 
are satisfied users—and, secondly, it is 
assurance that, as the customer grows, 
so too will the Dealer’s orders for 
Fruehauf Trailers continue to increase. 
Write for the Fruehauf Dealer Plan 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


10841 Harper Ave. 


Detroit, Michigan 


*FACTNO.1 There are MORE 
Fruehauf Trailers on the 
road than ANY OTHER MAKE. 
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Eddie enlisted others in the pro- 
ject of a tour. 


At least a year was spent in 
preparation. It was necessary 
to find a route which could be 
traveled as no one as yet was 
able to offer a real continuous 
route. It was also necessary to 
contact people at the points we 
thought logical to touch. Another 
problem was to get a sufficient 
number of cars in order to make 
a regular caravan, and to select 
the personnel. Finally eighteen 
ears were pledged and the per- 
sonnel was selected, among 
whom were Carl G. _ Fisher, 
president of the Indianapolis Mo- 
tor Speedway; Elwood Haynes, 
president of the Haynes Motor 
Car Co.; Charles A. Bookwalter, 
mayor of Indianapolis; Charles A. 
Branston, of Cambridge, England; 
and Ernie Lewis, now of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 
Other notables were picked up as 
we traveled along, including Gov- 
ernors of States, whom we usually 
carried to the next State 


The eighteen cars in the tour 
left Indianapolis July 1, 1913 
The first stop was Terre Haute, 
then Springfield, Ill, where Lin- 
coln’s tomb was visited 

We were not permitted in many 
dining rooms because of our 
clothes, which were a nondescript 
collection of khaki. Clean or not, 
we had to go ‘chase ourselves’ 
for food 

Too Many Pennants 
The Color Bearer 


Tour flag, a Chamber of Com- 
merce flag and a Hoosier Motor 
Club burgee, all on one staff. At 
the very beginning each city and 
town we went through gave us a 
pennant unsolicited. 
the staff full, so we had to buy a 


long rake and attach the original | 
staff at the top after taking the | 
rake off. At the close of the tour | 





| Whole day 
started out | 
| with a special Lincoln Highway | 


We soon had | 





the combined staff was so full 
cf flags there was hardly a hand 
hold left. These flags are now 
encased in the office of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Assn., together 
with photographs and newspaper 
clippings of the tour. 

From the moment we reached 
the first town we were showered 
with hospitality. 

The trip across Missouri was 
long and hot and tiresome, but 
the weather to come was even 
worse. The Kansas roads were 
practically newly graded, reason- 
ably smooth but terribly dusty. 
In places you could not see the 
fence posts for grasshoppers. 


What! No Bus? 
At Salina, Kansas, we thought 


we had accommodations arranged | 


for, but we found a school teach- 
ers’ convention going on. Some 
of us slept on the ground and 
some in the barns on the fair 
grounds, where a sort of rodeo 
was put on for us 


| We were hungering for a sight | 
| of the foothills and the mountains 
| It was great to roil over the foot- 
j}hills 


into Colorado Springs 
Crowds welcomed us and it be- 


| gan to dawn upon us that indeed 
the people really wanted to hear | 


about good roads. While the 
automobiles were an attraction, 
they knew that without a great 
improvement in the roads the 
autos would be few and far 
tween. It was a relief to spend a 
in Colorado Springs 
and another one in Denver. There 
was nothing lacking in the re- 
ception given us at these two 
cities 

Leaving Denver 


we went up 


| over the Berthaud Pass at an ele- 


vation of 11,416 feet. Many of 
the cars were compelled to back 
up in order to keep the car- 
buretor full of gasoline. This 
was on July 4 and at the top of 
the Pass a road had to be cut 


be- | 


through the snow. The flora 
particularly interested us. The 
columbines at the foot of the Pass 
were a very pale blue and pink, 
but as we ascended they kept 
getting darker and darker, until 
at the top the blossoms were a 
very deep blood red. 

One of our escort, the chair- 
man of the Colorado Chamber 
of Commerce, had trouble with his 
engine and his car had to be 
towed down to a little town called 
Granby. It was down the moun- 
tain practically all the way and 
a nice job for the driver of the 
car being towed. Granby was a 
typical western miners’ town and 
in the hotel there were gambling 
tables and all kinds of apparatus 
in the hall, living rooms, bed 
rooms, dining rooms and even in 
the kitchen and bathroom 


Original One-Man Band 


At Hot Sulphur Springs we 
commandeered a one man band 
|} and put on a dance, after which 
we were allotted rooms at the 
hotel Lord Branston’s room, 
as several others, was an abso- 
lute closed and sealed chamber 
After you closed the door there 
was not an exit of any kind. He 
and I got together, found a tent, 
backed the car up to a sidewaik, 
attached the tent to the car, 
robbed a barn of a lot of hay, and 
slept out there all night, aithough 
it was cold 

We then worked down the 
Colorado Grande River. Between 
| Woleott and Glenwood Springs 
the road paralleled the river ail 
| the way, and this road was cut 
out of the side of the canyon. 
The people of Glenwood Springs, 
on the day of our arrival, sent 
| patrols through the canyon and 
| drove everyone out. There were 
|a few gypsies camped on bare 
spots on the side of the river, 

(Continued on Page 42) 








Hanna Pig Iron 


--Highest standards uniformly 
maintained from mine to pig 


BRANDS: 


Buffalo—Detroit—Susquehanna 


GRADES: 


Foundry— Malleable—Silvery 


Ferro-Silicon 


The Hanna Furnace Corp. 


Merchant Pig Iron Division of National Steel Corp. 
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Hats Off 


to 
General Motors 


Just from one pioneer to another — congratulations, 


You’ve done a wonderful job. 





You’ve been a leader in the evolution of the motor 
car—have contributed tremendously to scientific 
research and development. 


But best of all, you’ve done much to raise the stand- 
ard of living of Mr. Average-American- Citizen. 


And that’s something to be proud of. 


We have enjoyed working with you and your 
engineers all along the way. And we take 
pride in having created and developed many 
of the special alloy steels that are making 
possible the better motor cars of today. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
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U. 8. Finds Smooth Tire Costs More to Operate 


T COSTS twice as much to run 

a smooth tire as one with a 
skid tread. 

This fact was developed by the 
United States Rubber Co. while 
comparing smooth and non-skid 
rubber costs of the most popular 
size tire, 5.25 by 18. Company 
statisticians learned that the 
smooth rubber cost was $6.45, as 
contrasted with a non-skid rub- 
ber cost of $3. Here is the story. 

A 5.25 by 18 costs about $10. 
Under so-called average driving 
conditions it will give approxi- 
mately 16,500 miles of service be- 
fore the tread wears smooth. 
Based on the generally accepted 
theory that 70 per cent of a tire’s 
mileage is delivered before the 
tread loses its non-skid proper- 
ties, there would be a theoretical 
remainder of 7,070 miles of 
smooth rubber. This, however, is 
not the actual situation, because 
no one knowingly drives a tire to 
destruction. A fair assumption is 
that 5,000 of the 7,070 miles would 
be used, making a total mileage 
of 21,500. 

It should be explained here that 
tire mileage varies as much as 
40 per cent, owing to difference 
in roads, climate, driving habits, 
and other factors, and as a re- 
sult of this variation one cannot 
accurately determine an average 
driving conditions or the average 
mileage obtained thereunder. But 
the 16,500-mile figure was estab- 
lished as scientifically as possible 
through a series of sectional and 
national tread wear surveys. 

With these figures available, it 
now becomes a simple task to 
learn what it will cost the motor- 
ist to run the 21,500 miles, pro- 
vided he discards the old tire old tire at 


16,500 miles and replaces it with 
a new one for the additional 
5,000 miles. 

He pays $10 for the 16,500 miles 
given by the original tire, or 
6/100 of a cent per mile. He pays 
the same rate per mile for the 
replacement tire. 

If he drives the replacement 
tire 5,000 miles, that amount of 
mileage costs him 65,000 times 
6/100 of a cent, or $3. Therefore, 
he pays a total of $13 for 21,500 
miles run on non-skid rubber. 

At first glance this sum might 
indicate that the motorist will 
save $3 by continuing to run his 
old, smooth tire for the full dis- 
tance of 21,500 miles. But the 
facts do not support such an ap- 
praisal. 

In the last 5,000 miles, during 
which the motorist is trying to 
economize by driving on smooth 
rubber, he will encounter his 
greatest amount of tire trouble. 
Two punctures are not too much 
to expect in this final period of 
tire life. What about their cost? 

The ready answer might say 
that 75 cents a piece will cover 
them. The more thoughtful an- 
swer will place the total at ap- 
proximately $3.40. This figure is 
conservative when the motorist 
stops to consider items such as 
patching and garage service, cost 
of delays, loss and damage to 
equipment including flaps, rims, 
wheels, tools, etc., and damage 
and soiling of clothes. 

Thus, it is apparent that the 
$3.40 cost of repairs alone exceeds 
the $3 proportionate cost of the 
replacement tire. But there is 
still another important angle to 
be considered. 

at’ According to figures produced 


Closed Cars Developed by 


Fisher Body Corporation 


The history of the Fisher Body | 


Corp. is a story of the pioneering | 


and development of the closed | five 


At that time only five per cent of 
| the cars were closed and ninety- 
per cent open.  Fisher’s 


body for automobiles since 1908. | standardized manufacturing 


The closed car at this time was | 
not even a successful experiment, | 
it was a rich man’s hobby. Built 


|methods with specialized labor 
| and inspection have turned this 
fact about face, until today the 


Cadillac — 1933 


Above are represented two produpts of the Fisher Body Corp.—the 
1910 Cadillac with body by Fisher and the latest 1933 Cadillac with 


custom body. by Fleetwood, a 


by hand at an excessive cost, its 
use was 
wealthy for city driving. 

In 1910 Fisher, produced 150 
closed bodies for Cadillac, thus 
filling the first production order 
for closed bodies on record. 

Fisher’s second contribution to 
the hody industry is yividly ex- 
emplified by the following facts: 
In the original process of closed 
body manufacture there was lit- 
tle specialization of labor, no line 
assembly, the product was de- 
pendent for quality upon the in- 
dividual skill of the workman 


unit of the Fisher Body Corp. 


proportion is ninety-six per cent 


limited mostly to the closed and four per cent open. 


Fisher's third contribution in- 
cluded: 


body fittings; 


state of quietness and positive- 
ness; development of steel press 
work to meet todays exacting 
demands; introduction of Pro- 
tectalock  theft-proof, 


and this 


has upwards of 30,000 employes. 





Harmonious design of | 
perfection of win- 
dow regulators to’ thé present | 


slip-spin | 
door handle; non-glare windshield | 
past year engineered | 
and perfected no draft ventilation. | 

The Fisher corporation today | 


by the Travelers Insurance Co., 
every smooth-rubber tire user 
last year paid $3.05 as the direct 
cost of accidents resulting from 
baldfaced tires. Here is how the 
$3.05 sum was obtained: 

There were 23,600,000 passenger 
cars registered in the United 
States, and of this number one of 
every 10, or 2,360,000, were run- 
ning on poor rubber. This num- 
ber of smooth tire equipped cars 
accounted for 28,250 skidding ac- 
cidents at a total cost of $7,214,- 
485. By dividing 2,360,000 into 
$7,214,485, one arrives at the 
figure $3.05, the average direct 
cost of skidding accidents to 
smooth rubber motorists. 


-— 
| 





Therefore, the cost of driving 
the 5,000 extra miles on smooth 
rubber reaches a total of $3.40 
plus $3.05, or a grand total of 
$6.45, as compared to $3 for the 
new tire mileage. In other words, 
it costs twice as much to ride on 
smooth rubber as on a non-skid 
tire, according to the U. S. Tire 
Co. statistician. And thus it is 
proved that the motorist will find 
it cheaper to replace his smooth 
tires with new ones. 


First N. Y. Arrest 


A collision between a bicycle 
and a horseless carriage, May 30, 
1896, during an automobile race 


progress. 


sponsored by Cosmopolitan ma- 
gazine, caused the first motor 
accident arrest in New York. 
Henry Wells, of Springfield, 
Mass., driving a car owned by 
the Duryea Wagon Co., was in 
collision with a bicycle ridden by 
Evelyn Thomas, who suffered in- 
juries about the leg and shoul- 
ders. In describing the collision, 
the New York World said Wells’ 
wagon was “speeding along faster 
than eight miles an hour.” Wells 
was taken to jail, and his auto- 
mobile went to a nearby livery 
stable. Police released Wells af- 
| ter receiving the hospital’ s report. 


The infant steel plant salutes the veteran of 
the automotive industry upon its quarter 
century of consistent and constructive 
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General Motors in its varied activities has played 
the part of “Builder,” “Merchant” and “Banker” 
. . » Fine achievements bear witness to this fact. 






General Motors is engaged in the manufacture 
of many products — its material requirements 
are stupendous and we are proud to be num- 
bered among those who have served continu- 
ously during the past twenty-five years. 
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(Continued from Page 38) 
but they kept the way clear for 
us to go through. At Glenwood 
Springs we enjoyed the excellent 
baths immensely. Everything here 
was fine and free. 

At Grand Junction and Fruita 
we received gifts of fruit and 
wine. In fact we received so 
much fruit the cars were all 
smeared up and the boys were 
throwing peaches and plums at 
each other. 

She Knew Her Desert 

After leaving Fruita we crossed 
the Utah line, and saw the first 
of the desert. Coming toward us 
was a woman, driving a spiked 
team, who was just about as 


burned? But that 


on the floor, 


for it. 


delegation from Pr 


mon city, and, 
almost anywhere. 


cause there was a b 






tough a customer as you would| and it looked 
expect to see anywhere. She had| chance to put 
on an old straw hat, disheveled | through. 


overalls and was smoking a pipe. 
When some of the boys laughed, 
she yanked in her team, let out 
a few real choice oaths and told 
us we would be laughing on the 
other side of our blinkety blank 
faces before we got through that 
desert. 

It was a 


canyon and advise 





ver a_ telegram 


gone through the 
So we decided that 
long hot drive into 
Green River. At Thompson some 
one had been kind enough to 
dig up the trail and uncover 
a lot of grease weed and sage- 
brush roots. Everytime a tire 
struck one of those it was just | 
as if a battering ram hit you. 
In the car I was riding there were 
two doctors, one of whom was 
Doctor Strickland of Indianapolis, 
who was quite a poet. We hit a 
grease weed root and at the same 
time a little ditch which nearly 
wrecked us. After we had ridden | 
along a little distance, Doctor 


tainly was some ride. 
There was a 
all the time with the 


towns. 





‘Breathes there a man with soul| arrived at Spanish F 


so dead, who never to himself 


he says, “here’s one for you: 
‘Lives there a man with spine or 
gut, or remnant of unbroken nut, 
who says he likes that goddam 
rut we just traversed.’” 
Good Old Green River 

We spent the night at Green 
River. Somebody had kindly sent 
us a case of Green River rye, | 
which we were looking for, but | 
it did not arrive in Green River 
until a week after we had left. | 
However, the hotel in this town 
showed a wine list in the dining | 
room that would do credit to 
many real first-class hotels in the 


led us directly 


a lot of speeches. 


had 


mark regarding my 







where they had 
was almost black 
worn a hat on the 












with cool 
coming in from all sides, made up 


continual 


I was burned so brown 


Industry Helps Build 
Nation’s Highway System 


nice 


ice, 


ad 


which had no road through 
like a desperate 

eighteen 
They had promised they 
would build a road through this 
us when the 
first car went through. At Den- 
received from 
Price that same day was shown 
to us and it stated that cars had 
Price Canyon. 


instead 


had agreed to leave the tops down 
on the cars, and, boy, did we get 

sleep 
breezes 


At Denver we were met by Gov- 
ernor Oddie of Nevada and a 
Utah. 
Price, Utah, was strictly a Mor- 
in keeping with 
other Mormon cities, built all its 
public buildings on high ground 
where they could be seen from 
We had not 
promised to go through Price be- 
canyon 
it, 


cars 


of 


going quite a distance north from 
Green River and coming into Salt 
Lake City by that route, we would 
go through Price Canyon, thence 
into Salt Lake City, and it cer- 


fight 


Chambers 


Strickland said, “Did you ever The Author Identified 
read any of Scot’s poems?” | The trip through the Price Can- 
“Sure.” “Remember those lines,| yon was a real wonder and we 


ork. 


has said, this is my own, my| through to Springville and Provo, 
native land.’” “Sure! I used to| avoiding the center of the city of 
recite that at school.” “Well,” | Spanish Fork. When we got down 


the road we found the arrows 
into the Fork 
and the Governor of Utah was 
there, so we had to stop and make 
He had come 
out on the road to meet us and 
made a very pertinent re- 
color and 
general make up. He wanted to 
know whose chauffeur I was and 
picked me up. 
that I 
not having 
entire trip. 
We had a parade at Spanish Fork 
and then the speakers got up on 


Our 
plan had been to go straight 


of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions to have us go through their 


Our Pathfinder had confetti, and 
arrows painted on paper, which 
marked the road. This car pro- 
ceeded about one and one-half 
| hours ahead of the procession. 





East. |the platform and started in. Of 

The sleeping accommodations! course, the Governor made the 
here were very poor. Fisher, | principal talk and it happened to 
Bookwalter, Lewis, Lord Brans-| be my day for answering. I was 
ton and myself slept on the| standing at the rear of the plat- 
floor of the Masonic Temple. The| form when they introduced me, 
thermometer on that day had/ and when the Governor saw that 


been registering 115 degrees. We' 


[ 





Congratulations, General Motors 







The name of 


CRAINE-SCHRAGE 


has been associated with 
STEEL 


over the past twenty-five 






years too— 












CRAINE-SCHRAGE STEEL CO. 
General Office and Warehouse 
6189 HAMILTON AVE. DETROIT, MICH. 





dark looking chauffeur he 





was 








he and his partner founded both 
towns, he made several millions 


across the Westgard Pass to Big- 
pine. 
school 
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quite embarrassed. The rest of| three more cars. 
the time he was with us he apol- 
ogized everytime he had an op- 
portunity. 

We then traveled on to Spring- 
ville, where we had another feast. 
At Provo we had the same iden- 
tical thing; although we had de- 
cided not to stop, they would not 
let us through until we had wine 


in Clear Creek 


Bishop was a 


and food. It occurred to us that, since| donated by automobile manufac- 

We had asked the reception} these people were so kind, it/turers. So, with this original 
committee from Salt Lake City to/ would be nice to take up a col-| Lincoln Highway Tour, many 
have the road clear and not allow | lection. The boys were putting smaller ones about the country 
the committee members or any-|a dollar apiece in the hat when| and the proposal of the Dixie 
one else to break into our line, | one of the citizens asked what we| Highway, we have proved that 
because we wanted to parade into| were doing. When we told him,| these so-called “ballyhoo” trips 
the city in style. But this had no| he replied, “My God, don’t do that; | have not only been a great in- 


effect and we had quite a little 
difficulty getting through. Of 
course, this gave us a good op- 
portunity to get rid of our fruit 
and we certainly smeared up a 
few dresses, suits, etc., of those 
who hindered us. 

We were accorded another fine 
reception at Salt Lake City, and 
heard inquiries over and over 
again about the possibility of 
having a road through there. 
Wilson’s speech was quoted to 
us and they wanted to be con- 
nected with the East. We got 


Great Time 


ing around Mono 


Lake where our 


on barges 


up for the night 


and spent a very wonderful after- doutt—alwaee wi a‘ : stent 
; te ai Sdaw ; always will be the privi- 
into this city on Friday and left noon and evening. The next day ‘age of Soler Ged» thas a thee 
es any ee we headed into Sacramento, ioneer in all activities of indus- 
We crossed the Great Salt Lake | yore we had a wonderful lunch- eS cis as ‘ : 
Desert and drove for a long time a smnde “e . i F 
. 7 . eon, more crowds and more To the Saginaw Steering Gear 


in the terrible heat and dust. 


2 ; speeches. Thence 
Occasionally we would see a mir- 


on to Stockton and 


age. Finally we came to what| wo days in San 
was called Dugway Summit. a delight. 
From a distance it looked like and one day 


a little hill, but when we got up 


to the last rise in the road most Our trip down 


of the cars had to be pulled up,| ,, le spe » nig 

‘ : P| wonderful. We spent one night | .; an automobile parts and steer- 
and a number of other cars| a+ San Luis Obispo, traveled the ing gear producer, the Jackson- 

backed up just as they did : : ae Santi 3arbar: ee ee “ty acl 
I ae y did at} next day into Santa Barbara, | Ghurch-Wilcox Co. was then an 
Berthoud Pass. where we spent another night, important source of _ steering 
Banker Declines Cash! then continued on to Los Angeles. gears for the Buick Motor Co. 

We spent the night at Ely where| The reception committee from | .¢ pint. 

we visited all the gambling/ Los Angeles met us at Owens-| Jncreasingly rapid expansion in 
houses open, and there were cer-| mouth, about twenty miles out.|the early days of the industry 
tainly a lot of them. They held us up there for several] ang the necessity of insuring a 
Next day we were on our way| hours and there was not a tree [permanent and _ satisfactory 
to Tonopah and Goldfield. It|in sight. Even the policemen] source for materials entering into 


was particularly interesting to us,| were lying on the 
because this was Senator Oddie’s | 


old stamping ground. In fact, 


ting on the back 
there but lost it in Wall Street 
trying to show Wall Street how 
to gamble. 

We then went up the mountains 


munity. Several 





Edenburn 
off to get me on 
There was a large Indian | car. 
located here. 


my posing did not 












unexcelled quality has earned 
customers. 





Nickel and special steel cyanide pots 
and boxes. 


SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL CO. 


DETROIT 


corted into an abandoned camp 


they had been tunneling through 
the route for the 
water supply. This little town of 


nothing there much but Indians. 
The next morning we had a fine 
breakfast of fresh caught trout. 


the cook is the president of the} 
Bishop bank,” and he continued 
telling us who the others were- 
all prominent citizens of Bishop 
and Bigpine and that section. 


We started north again, pass- 


Bridgeport and into Carson City. 
We then went due west to Tahoe 


and taken 
the town of Tahoe. 


We had one clear day 
of fog, 
what you would call it. 


the shade of a rose bush. 

My flags had attracted a great 
deal of attention and I was sit- 
I always did going into a com- 


trying to talk to me at once and 
was yelling 


A newspaper 
was trying to take pictures, but | 


For 23 Years Swedish Crucible Steel Co. 
Has Served the Automotive Industry 


In 1910 this company started producing quality steel 
castings by convertor and crucible process for the auto- 
motive industry. Through the years, prompt service and 


1 Since 1928 we have added to this service, 
electric steel annealed castings. 

























We were es-| wanted one more pose and that 
would be all, so I just threw my 
hands in the air and said, “How’s 
that?” This was the picture 
that Mr. Fisher called “The 
Spirit of the Lincoln Highway.” 
A bronze statue was made of it. 

This is the merest outline of 
that memorable trip of thirty-six 
days of travel with eighteen cars 






Canyon where 












Los Angeles 







unique place, 






































Spiration in the building of new 
and better roads, but have stimu- 
lated the manufacture of cars. 












‘Saginaw First 
G.M. Parts Plant 


Romance in the automobile in- 

cars were put dustry has been sketched as no 

. one to) other industry in the short span 
W 7 were put | o¢ one generation. 

at Tahoe Inn There always has been 


at Tahoe 


Lake, through 















and no 










we continued | 
San Francisco. 
Francisco were | 






division of the General Motors 
Corp. at Saginaw, Mich., formerly 
the Jackson -Church-Wilcox Co., 
goes one of these privileges—that 
of being the first parts plant to 
be taken into General Motors. 
3ack in 1906, then flourishing 







if that is| 









the coast was 








































































ground under | the construction of automobiles, 
General Motors acquired control 
of the Jackson - Church - Wilcox 
Co. in 1909. 

The steering gear division has, 
since its conception, continued its 
growth with the industry, and 
maintained its position with im- 
proved product and as a special- | 
ist. in steering gear design and 
| manufacture; today being one of 
the world’s largest automobile 
steering gear manufacturers. 


of the car as 


people were 
his head 
the speaker's 
photographer 





suit him. He! 



















for us the good will of our 







Manufacturers of 


NICKEL CHROME CASTINGS, 
BOXES, POTS, RAILS, GRIDS, AND 
ALL CASTINGS FOR HIGH TEM- 
PERATURE OPERATIONS. 
























Steel Castings 





AUTOMOBILE AND TRUCK 
CASTINGS 


BOLSTER BLOCKS 
DIE BLOCKS, FLASKS 
GEAR BLANKS 
VALVES, SHIP CASTINGS 
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HUMBLE BEGINNINGS ARE UNIMPORTANT 
¢ IT 1S GROWTH THAT COUNTS - 


To General Motors Corporation Carnegie Steel Company extends hearty 
congratulations on twenty-five years of notable achievement—in itself 


a tribute to capable management and adherence to an ideal of service. 





The past quarter century has likewise witnessed a tremendous growth in the Steel 
Industry which is so closely linked with automotive progress. New developments 
in the art of steel making have followed one another in quick succession. The most 
recent contribution is Carnegie Controlled Carbon Steels. @ The story of these 
steels is simply told. Heretofore it was commonly believed that the control of aus- 
tenitic grain size in basic open hearth steel was impossible. Consequently, to insure 
uniform results under modern continuous heat treating methods, special steels have 
been widely employed. Now, after extensive research, we offer plain carbon steels 
of predetermined quality, consistently uniform through scientifie control of metallur- 
gical practice. We welcome the opportunity of studying your particular requirements. 
Once your needs have been determined you may be sure that every succeeding heat 
will respond to your practices in an equally satisfactory manner. Have you received 


a copy of the booklet ‘‘'Carnegie Controlled Carbon Steels?” 


Re, 
CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY - PITTSBURGH 


Subsidiary of United ES States Steel Corporation 
a2 


244 


OTHER PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARIES SERVING THE AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 


AMERICAN SHEET & TIN PLATE COMPANY ILLINOIS STEEL COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sheets and Light Plates Bars, Plates, Special and Semi-Finished Products 
U.S.S. Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels U.S.S. Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY 
CHICAGO, ILL. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Cold Rolled Strip Steel, Wire and Wire Products Pipe and Tubular Products 


U.S.S. Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels U.S.S. Stainless and Heat Resisting Alloy Steels 
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Major Car Improvements Brought Out By G. M. 


G. M.’s Major Engineering 


Improvements 


Self-starter—Invented by C. 
F. Kettering. First used 
on Cadillac. 

Lacquer—Developed by Gen- 
eral Motors Research 
Laboratories and first used 
on Oakland cars. Constant 
improvement in exterior 
finish by laboratories 
since. 

Ethyl Gasoline— Developed 
by GM Research Labora- 
tories. 

Fisher No-draft Ventilation 
—First used on all GM 
cars. 

Chromium Plating — First 
used on Oldsmobile. 

Oil Temperature Regulator 
—First used on Buick. 
Tilt Beam Headlights—First 

used on Cadillac. 

Super Safe Headlights — 
First used on Cadillac. 
Harmonic Balancer—First 
used on Buick and Oak- 

land. 

Rubber Engine Mounting— 
First used on GM cars. 
Crankecase Ventilation— 
First used on Cadillac— 

1925. 

Silent Poppet Valve Mech- 
anism—First used on 
Cadillac. 





Continued from Page 1) 


and jave a far more durable and 
usetul finish. 

Ethyl gasoline, because it re- 
moved a fundamental limitation 
in the process. 


Crankecase ventilation, because | 


it solved the mysterious problem 
of “spring sickness” or corrosion 
inside the engine and opened a 
new path to a better understand- 
ing of engine lubrication. 

Quantity production of closed 
bodies, because they made the 
automobile a year round unit of 
transportation. 

In talking about these wonder- 
ful improvements that have been 





devised and put into use by Gen- | 


eral Motors’ engineers, these men 
are prosaic and treat things as a 
matter of course, pushing aside 
the romance that has also been 
built into each and every new 
invention the long grinding 
hours of work and research— 
pointing only to figures which 
show the actual results achieved. 

One of the first improvements 
was the Hyatt roller type bear- 
ings—a great step forward. Of 
course, Hyatt is a unit of General 
Motors. 

Much has been 
the self-starter, and it is this 
gadget over which the engineers 
are most likely to enthuse—if 
you ever catch them enthusing. 

One of the reasons for this, 
undoubtedly, is the fact that 
Charles F. Kettering, vice-presi- 
dent of the General Motors Corp., 
and director of their 
laboratories, is the one man re- 
sponsible for the self-starter. 

An Old Story 


written about 


The story of the conception 
and building of the first self- 
starter has been told often. Of 
the many hours of labor, day and 
night without rest on the part 


of Kettering and his loyal work- 
ers, not so much has been related. 
Days and weeks passed without 


research | 








results. At times, seemingly in- 
surmountable obstacles fell into 
the path of the workers until, 
at the last moment the self- 
starter worked, and was placed 
on a Cadillac car. 

Probably no other invention | 


created such widespread attention 


Intake Silencer—Developed 
by GM. 

Syncro-Mesh Transmission 
—Developed by GM. 

All- Silent Transmission — 
First used on Cadillac. 
Automatic Choke—First 

used on Oldsmobile. 

Balanced Crankshafts—GM 
first to balance every 
crankshaft on high pro- 
duction basis. 

V-Type Fan Belts—GM Re- 
search Laboratories’ work 
led to present efficient fan 
belts replacing those which 
frequently broke. 

One-piece Spark Plug. 

Engine-driven Fuel Pump— 
Developed by General Mo- 
tors, first used on Oak- 
land. 

Thermo Control of Water 
Cooling System. 

GM pioneered the standard- 
ization of materials (steel 
especially), tools and small 
parts like nuts and bolts. 

Stabilized Front End Con- 
struction. 

Hyatt Roller Type Bearings. 

V-Type Engine with Ninety 
Degree Crankshaft. 

Klaxon Vibrator Type Horn. 








employes of General Motors. In 
fact, many of the developments 
of General Motors automobiles 
are developments brought about 
by Mr. Kettering. This in no way 
reflects on the hundreds of work- 
ers, directly responsible to him. 

Do you remember the old bulb 
horn which used to say: honk- 
honk? 

It was not until the Klaxon 
diaphram-type horn was invented 
that anything new was known 
along this line. 

Then, when electric systems be- 
came a part of the motor car, 
electric lights followed. Immedi- 
ately General Motors’ engineers 











went to work and, before long, | 


| there appeared on Cadillac cars 


the well known tilt-beam head- 
lights, a great improvement. That 
was as far back as 1915. From 
that system came the two-fila- 


ment bulbs now in everyday use. | 


Chrome Was “It” 

Chromium plating now is com- 
monplace and we hardly give a 
second thought to this type of 
plating. However, when Olds- 
mobile cars appeared with 
chromium plated radiator shells 
a few years ago, they created a 
sensation and it was not long 
until every automobile manufac- 
turer adopted this practice. 

A number of years ago, care- 
fully balanced crankshafts were 
rare. General Motors’ was 
the first to balance crankshafts on 
a high production basis. Balanced 
ecrankshafts plus other rotating 
balanced parts was a great for- 
ward step in the development of 
smoother and higher speed cars. 

Much has been said in the past 
as to whom should go the credit 
for battery and coil ignition 





Delco and Remy, units of Gen- | 


eral Motors Corp. 
battery coil ignition. 

Years ago, one of the most 
discussed topics of conversation 
was vibration—that is, as far as 
the automobile was concerned 
This brings us to the invention 
of the V-type automobile engine 
with ninety degree crankshaft, 
first invented and placed in prac 


pioneered the | 


tical use by General Motors, and 


still in use. 

For a great many years, 
process of painting an automobile 
was a long and laborious one 


as the automobile engine which| Cars could be produced in huge 


started with the push of a button, 


where, before it was necessary 
to use a hand crank. 

It is this story of the self- 
starter 
endears “Boss Ket” to all 


| 


the | to this proposition 


| numbers, but everything, in the 


long run, was held up by the paint 


process. General Motors’ chemists 


| and engineers had been giving a 
and his humanness that | great deal of research and study 


So, in co-op- 


the 


eration with the duPont interests 
in due course of time Duco 
finish appeared. This was first 
used on Oakland cars and cut 
down the time of finishing cars 
from weeks to hours, at the same 
time, giving a finish from the 
standpoint of durability that 
hitherto was unknown. 

For many years, much attention 
had been given to the making of 
quiet motors. G.M. engineers, 
after years of work brought out 
the silent self-adjusting poppet- 
valve mechanisms, now used on 
the Cadillac V-16, V-12 and Yellow 
Coach large bus engines. Then 
going farther, a long study, full 
of failures, brought into being the 
intake silencer. 

Then along came the synchro- 
mesh transmission. Buyers of 
ears did not notice any difference 
with the exception of the fact 
that they could not clash gears 
in conventional driving. Never- 
theless, engineering wise, it has 
completely changed the ideas as 
to what constitutes a good trans- 
mission. 

You all have had a tussle with 
your car on cold mornings when 
you attempted to start it. You 
have pushed and pulled the 
choke, flooded the carburetor and 


and, 


cussed everything in general. For | 


a number of years, G.M. engin- 
eers had been considering the 
choke. Then they went to work. 
Finally the automatic choke ap- 
peared on the Oldsmobile. This 
choke works far better than one 
that is manipulated by hand, by 
an average driver. 

Going farther into the study of 
the effects of weather on the car, 
the Harrison Radiator division of 
GM, after years of work and 
study, developed the oil tempera- 
ture regulator. This device cools 
the engine oil during the hot 
summer days, and in winter, 
warms the oil so the car will not 
be sluggish. 

The honeycomb radiator, de- 
veloped by the Harrison Radiator 
Co., has been one of the outstand- 
ing developments in the difficult 
task of providing adequate cool- 
ing of the engine under all varied 


conditions encountered by the 
driving public. 
Not so long ago, there was 











We doff 


trouble at various times with 
pumping the fuel into motors. 
For years, G.M. engineers had 
been giving attention and mak- 
ing thousands of experiments in 
an attempt to invent a better 
system. Finally, the engine-driven 
fuel pump appeared on Oakland 
cars. Since that time, this type 
of fuel pump is standard equip- 
ment on practically every make 
of automobile—one of the great- 
est forward steps of the AC Spark 
Plug Co. 


Corrosion of parts in the in- 
terior of motors was a great prob- 
| lem and had caused a great deal 
of automobile trouble in all parts 
of the world. Finally, GM engi- 
neers, after much research devel- 
oped the crankcase ventilation 
system which did away, once and 
for all, with corrosion and it has 
become standard on many cars. 

Spark plugs came in for much 
research work and the one-piece 
plug came into production — a 
much better and more efficient 





Sept. 16, 1908 

ON the day General Mo- 
tors was incorporated 
at Trenton, N. J.—Sept. 16, 
1908—Wilbur Wright broke 
the European sustained 
flight record by remaining 
aloft 39 minutes 18 3-5 sec- 
onds at Abours Field, 
France. 


Thirty-seven automobiles 
that left New York that day 


found roads on Long Island 


covered with deep sand, 
and so narrow in places 
that it was impossible to 


pass stalled cars. 


Two women participated 
in a two-day efficiency run 
which started that day. 
They were Mrs. Juan N. 
Cuneo and Mrs. L. R. 
Ramsey. Both finished the 
two-day run. 





spark plug—in fact, it is used on 
a majority of cars used in this 
| country. 

General Motors, a | considerable 





our hats! 


number of years ago, was greatly 
perturbed about the failures of 
fan belts. Although G.M. engin- 
eers did not invent the V-type 
fan belt, it pioneered its develop- 
ment and made thousands of 
tests and experiments. 

You undoubtedly have heard 
much of the harmonic balancer. 
This great improvement was first 
used on Buick and Oakland cars 
in 1927. Now, it is used on every 
General Motors car. 

One of the greatest contribu- 
tions to the industry and the pub- 
lic lies in the development of 
mass production of closed bodies. 
The closed body made the car an 
all-year vehicle and the high pro- 
duction methods made it avail- 
able at low cost to all car buyers. 
The Fisher division of GM pio- 
neered in this field. 

This same organization this 
year pioneered the no-draft ven- 
tilation, which allows all occu- 
pants of the car, no matter at 
what speed the car is traveling, 








to enjoy complete ventilation, 
with no discomfort and no drafts. 
This invention is one which has 
been hailed with great joy the 
length and breadth of the land. 

Then, too, we must not forget 
Ethyl gasoline, which has com- 
pletely changed the whole concep- 
tion of motoring and which, with- 
out doubt, was one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest forward 
step ever made by General Mo- 
tors engineers. From it resulted 
the present day high compression 
engine free from knocks. From 
it also resulted a far higher 
standard of motor fuels in gen- 
eral. Because, as you know, an 
automobile motor is no better 
than its fuel. 

In addition to these automotive 
developments we must not forget 
the pioneering the GM engineers 
have done in the other fields 
Frigidaire, Delco farm lighting, 
Winton Diesel engines, New De- 
parture bicycle coaster brakes, 
etc. Aside from these physical 
things, there are thousands of 
others of an intangible nature, 
the result of an enormous amount 
of work, that have helped to in- 
crease the store of engineering 
knowledge. 








to a Giant of the Great 
Automotive Industry 


Congratulations, General | 


Motors! We count it a privi- 


lege to have played a small part in the transportation 


history 


which has been made by your 


outstanding 


achievements. We join in your thrill of accomplishment. 
And now, commercially, may we list the products it is 
our privilege to supply? 


Brass Tupi 


HEAD PATENTEI 

AND OiL-PRooF 

AND FITTINGS... 

PRi WorK... 
\ND 


FITTINGS . . 


Nut.. 


» BALE. 
» INVERTED FLARED TUBI 
Hose... DasH Conrtrots... 
SCREW 
TO ELIMINATE 
. REFRIGERATOR VALVES 


AUTOMATIC 
SPRING CLIPps 
AND 


COMPRESSION . . 
FITTINGS... 


WEATHER- 
(GASOLIN!I 


HypraAuLic Hose 
MACHINE 


AND PUNCH 
Lock WASHER 
FITTINGS 


IWVe pride ourselves on a plant and personnel comparable in 


efficient y to 


the standards set by the 


automotive 


industry 


= The WEATHERHEAD ©. == 


C LE 


DETROIT 


VELAND, 
704 FISHER 


OHIO 


BLDC. 








. 
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The Corrigan, McKinney Steel Company 
The Newton Steel Company 
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Motor Co., largest manufacturing 
division of General Motors, 
biggest steel user in the world, 
taking principally steel bars, 
sheets and strip steel. 

Let us review briefly the major 
role assumed by the automobile 
industry in reviving a languishing 
steel industry. 


The Wheels Turn 

In the spring of this year, when 
depression worries had dulled the 
enthusiasm of the steel industry 
and a feeling approaching despair 
pervaded the country’s steel mills, 
the unexpected happened. Iron 
ore mines became scenes of in- 
tense activity, long processions of 
ore boats began to ply the Great 
Lakes, blast furnaces again pro- 
duced sizable quantities of pig 
iron, steel ingots were poured 
from the hot metal from 
newly energized open-hearth 
furnaces, steel rolling mills long 
silent once more rumbled with the 
noise of steel being formed into 
various shapes. 

The steel industry was electri- 
fied by a spectacular recovery in 
ingot operations from 13 per cent 
to 57 per cent. Flat-rolled steel 
manufacturers in particular en- 
joyed a tremendous business. The 
country was treated to the strange 
sight of mills almost silent one 
minute and the next minute 
straining to turn out as much 
tonnage as possible. Yet that is 
what actually occurred in many 
steel mills. 


Motors Lift Steel 


For this renewal of volume pro- 
duction, as well as recharging of 
morale, the steel industry can 
thank the automobile industry 
and in large measure General 
Motors Corp., which has been re- 
sponsible for about 45 per cent of 
the total output of motor cars dur- 
ing 1933. The automobile indus- 
try alone, of all the major con- 
sumers of steel, has staged a 
comeback. 

Railroads, once the largest 
users of steel, have been so en- 
meshed in financial difficulties 
that their sole hope of purchasing 
Jarge quantities of steel for re- 
placement purposes is by means of 
government financing. Hence, the 
arrangements for R.F.C. loans to 
buy steel rails. Building construc- 
tion, which in 1930 and 1931 stood 
in first place as an outlet for steel, 
has fallen by the wayside with 
stimulation of activity coming 
from the government’s Public 
Works program rather than from 
a revival of private enterprises. 
The classification of oil, gas and 
mining, which took substantial 
quantities of steel a few years 
ago, no longer is a source of 
liberal steel tonnages. 

q This leaves the automobile 
industry unchallenged as_ the 


tae outlet for steel, 
| the benefit of any credit pump- 
is the | 
the 
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Steel el Says G. M. Lifted Its Industry to New Peak 


loans of any kind on 
of the federal gov- 

Automobile makers 
to this pre-eminent 
position in 1928, held it in 1929, 
slid back to second place in 
1930 and 1931, and stepped up 
again to the head of the list in 
1932. Last year they took 17 per 
cent of all the finished steel pro- 
duced. This year they are with- 
out a rival as the richest steel 
market not only in the United 
States, but in the world. 

It is true that the 57 per cent 
steel operations made possible by 
orders from the automobile in- 
dustry did not last long, but ta- 
pered steadily until it got down to 
26 per cent, around which mark it 
is stabilized for the present. It 
must be remembered, however, 
that steel operations would have 
hovered around the 20 per cent 
mark all year if it had not been 
for automotive steel demand. 

Steel Men Watch Detroit 

Never have steel’s eyes been so 
focused on Detroit as today. In- 
dustry in general is in a hesitant, 
nervous mood. It blames first this 
and then that for its current case 
of the jitters. Under the circum- 
stances, it is refreshing and heart- 
ening to the entire country, and to 
the steel industry in particular, to 
observe the automobile industry 
so confidently making its plans 
for 1934. 

General Motors, with its line of 
Silver Anniversary cars, has been 
the first to reveal its hand for next 
year. Announcement by Alfred 
P. Sloan jr., of the adoption of 
“knee action wheels” on all Gen- 
eral Motors cars has special sig- 
niticance for the steel industry, 


ing or 
part 
ernment. 

first rose 


without | for this new principle of front- 


end construction increases the 
consumption of steel. Coil springs 
and independent front wheel 
suspension will take about 40 Ibs. 
more steel than the type of con- 
struction which has been aban- 
doned. 
Aided Steel Development 

It is no exaggeration to say that 
the automobile industry has been 
more responsible than any other 
agency for the rapid advance in 
recent years in the science of 
making steel. The problems of 
fabrication, such as the deep 
drawing of sheets to fit the re- 
quirements of stream-line design, 
have called for the development 
by steel mills of steels of excep- 
tionally high quality which can 
stand up under severe processing. 
The necessity for lustrous ex- 
terior finish on motor cars was 
the principal factor in the evolu- 
tion of cold-rolled sheets and strip 
steel. The search of the automo- 
tive engineer for lighter materials 
which will lose none of their 
strength because of their light- 
ness of weight has spurred on the 
steel industry to the discovery of 
new alloy steels which are assum- 
ing increasing importance from 
year to year. 

To this notable improvement in 


steel metallurgy General Motors | 


has made substantial contribu- 
tions through not only its car 
making divisions, but also the 
General Motors Research Labora- 
tories. 

Move to Michigan 


With Detroit looming large as} 


the capital of steel’s consuming 
territory, it is not strange that 
southern Michigan is 


ing district. 


‘Romance of Se Sealed Power 


In 1909, the Muskegon Lodge 
of Elks, in looking around for the 
finest car which it could obtain 
at a reasonable price to be used 
as the prize in a charity raffle, 
chose the Model Ten Buick. Paul 
R. Beardsley, now secretary and 
treasurer of Sealed Power Corp., 
was the winner. True, he 
had to purchase a top and add 
a windshield and other equip- 
ment, but regardless of that it 
was of outstanding appearance 
in its day. 

When, in 1911, the Piston Ring 
Co., of Muskegon, was organized 
by Charles E. Johnson and Mr. 
Beardsley, he converted the pas- 
senger car into a light truck, 


| which served as the first delivery 


vehicle for the 
which was the 
ture piston rings exclusively. 
The specialized manufacture 
of rings, as it is known today, 


new company, 





first to manufac- | 
| to serve General Motors substan- 
manufacture of pis- | 


odge | probably dates from the start of 
this company, and the value of 
this converted car to the struggl- 
ing forerunner of the _ piston 
ring industry is probably best il- 
lustrated in these words of Mr. 
Beardsley: 

“How our new company would 
have got a much needed truck 
in any other way, I don’t know. 
The circumstance was so impor- 
tant at the time, that I remember 
the number of the lucky ticket, 
251.” 

Thus, quite unknown to Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., one of its 
products, won in a charity raffle, 
played a part in the start of the 
Piston Ring Co., whose name was 
later changed to Sealed Power 
Corp., which has been privileged 


tially in the 
ton rings for various units. 


We welcome this opportunity to congratulate 
General Motors on its Twenty-fifth birthday 


Gasoline and Oil Line 


Compression, Double Compression and Flared Tube Fittings 


Gas Tank Riser Flanges 


Radiator Drain Cocks, Gasoline Shut-off Cocks and Needle Valves 


LINCOLN BRASS WORKS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





becoming | 
more important as a steel produc- | 
In 1930 the Newton 





Steel Co. completed a sheet mill 
at Monroe, Mich., from which 
sheets can easily be trucked or 
sent by rail in the least possible 
time to automobile plants near by. 

Late in the same year Great 
Lakes Steel Corp., a division of 
National Steel Corp., completed a 
twenty-five million dollar plant at 
icorse, Mich., consisting of six 
open-hearth furnaces, soaking 
pits, blooming mill, two bar mills 
and a hot strip mill. Shortly 
thereafter Michigan Steel Corp., 
which had made sheets for the 
automobile industry since 1923, 
modernized its mill at Ecorse and 
enlarged its capacity and became 
a division of Great Lakes Steel 
Corp. 


Building New Furnaces 

Only this year Great Lakes has 
added to its ingot making capacity 
by building two new open-hearth 
furnaces, bringing its number of 
furnaces up to eight. This was 
done because its ingot capacity 
was less than its finishing capac- 
ity and it had been compelled at 
times to purchase semi-finished 
steel in the open market. 

In addition to the larger steel 
companies at or near Detroit 
there are several smaller ones. 
The Bopp Steel Corp. and the De- 
troit Steel Corp. make cold-rolled 


strip steel, buying hot-rolled ma- 
terial from other steel companies 
and cold rolling it in their own 
plants. Steel & Tubes, Inc., a sub- 
sidiary of Republic Steel Corp., 
has a plant at Ferndale, Mich. 

Newest of steel mills in the De- 
troit district is that of Rotary 
Electric Steel Co., which com- 
pleted its plant only a few months 
ago. It is making steel by a new 
process developed by A. J. Town- 
send and H. M. Naugle which calls 
for the pouring of molten steel 
from an electric furnace into cen- 
trifugal molds moving at high 
speed, the resulting circular two- 
ton blooms being sheared into the 
desired number of arcuated sec- 
tions and then after being brought 
up to rolling temperature in a con- 
tinuous heating furnace, rolled 
into billets on a three-high break- 
down mill. The company is now 
manufacturing cold-drawn bars 
by this process. 

New Plants Inevitable 

Under the NRA steel code, a 
virtual moratorium has been de- 
clared on the construction of fur- 
ther steel capacity. That such a 
moratorium will eventually be 
lifted and new mills erected, for 
no other reason than the econo- 
mies to be derived from new steel 
making processes, is inevitable. 


As suppliers to Gen- 


eral Motors Corporation 


for many years we take 


this opportunity to con- 


gratulate them on their 


25th anniversary and 


wish them continued 


SUCCESS. 


v 


. A. YOUNG 
PRING and 


IRE 


CORP. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Manufacturers of superior quality mechanical 
springs, automobile cushion springs and a 
diversified line of wire products. 
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“ 
Serving in General Motors Cars 


Since Their Inception 







~and rolling on to greater 


records of perlorma nce 

















From the beginning General Motors cars were Hyatt-equipped, and this Silver 
Jubilee affords us the opportunity to look back to those first installations. 

To be singled out as an initial source of bearing supply was in itself a great honor. 
But to have merited this good-will down thru the years and eventually become a 
General Motors unit is a distinction of which we are justly proud. 

In General Motors history it's a quarter of a century, but Hyatt Roller Bearings date 
over forty years. Thus, before the advent of the automobile, Hyatt was successfully serv- 
ing other industries, and the earliest car builders came fo us for their first bearing needs. 
Even then Hyatt was known as a quality product—a reputation which we have zeal- 
ously guarded. And it is this excellence of design, manufacture and performance 
which, we feel, has earned the widespread use of Hyatt Roller Bearings in General 


Motors and all other makes of cars, trucks and buses. Hyatt Roller Bearing Company, 
Newark, Detroit, Chicago, Pittsburgh, Oakland. 


H 


OL 
O 


incerest Good Wishes 
TO GENERAL MOTORS 


on its 25 Years of 
Achievement 


TO BEARING 


A 


The Basic Principle of 
Alemite’s New Hydraulic Lubrication System ! 


This new system embodies a new principle of applying 
lubricant through new fittings. It cuts time, labor 
and lubricant required to service bearings and assures 
positive lubrication under any and all conditions. 
A coupling of entirely new design is used in combi- 
nation with a new-style fitting or nipple to effect the 
most perfect seal which has ever been possible. This 
coupling actually grips the fitting so quickly that 
contact between gun and any fitting is established 
instantly. 

The coupling STAYS LOCKED on the fitting—can- 
not slip off—so long a. pressure is being applied. As 
pressure is increased, the grip of the coupling in- 
creases—in other words, “the greater the pressure, 
the tighter the seal.”’ 

With a regular Alemite Hand Gun and this system 
it is easily possible to build up a pressure of 8,000 
pounds per square inch. 

Like former Alemite systems, the new Alemite 
Hydraulic comprises fittings of all necessary angles 
and sizes, hand guns and adapters for power-oper- 
uted equipment 1 


An )UGH Alemite Corporation does not 
date back to the inception of General 
Motors, 25 years ago, it is a matter of great 
pride and satisfaction to Alemite that its 12 
years of sensational expansion closely par- 
allels that of such great automotive leaders. 
Had it not been for the confidence of the 
automotive industry, Alemite’s outstand- 
ing success would not have been possible. 
And, it may be safely said, had it not been 
for the Alemite High Pressure Lubrication 
System, many outstanding advancements 
in motor car design and performance would 
not have been possible. 


Pioneer of Modern Lubrication! 
The beginning of modern lubrication was 
founded upon the Alemite High Pressure 
Lubrication System. The entire develop- 
ment of the Specialized Lubrication busi- 
ness followed this change from old-type to 
modefn lubrication. 

Alemite went forward with giant strides. 
When it designed its own special lubricants 
for each special automotive need, further 
impetus followed. Now, for years, it has 
enjoyed a complete, national acceptance in 
the minds of motorists, comparable with 
none other. 

Alemite’s sensational growth is logically 
traced to; 1. Quality Products. 2. Con- 
sistent Advertising, and 3. Sound Mer- 
chandising. Alemite’s Distributor and 
Dealer Organization is said by experts 


nd Hearty Con- 


‘ 


gratulations that Every 
General Motors Car 


for 1934 Has Adopted 


THE NEW ALEMITE 
HYDRAULIC 
LUBRICATION 
SYSTEM! 


to be a model of co-opérative endeavor. 


Now a New and Sensationally 
Better System! 
The new Alemite Hydraulic Lubrication 
System, described elsewhere on this page, 
has been hailed by automotive engineers as 
the greatest advance in lubrication since the 
original Alemite System. Proof of its remark- 
able capabilities lies in the fact that General 
Motors and all the other outstanding leaders 
of motordom have universally adopted it as 
standard equipment on their 1934 models! 
Alemite Specialized Lubricants have also 
advanced to meet the increasing lubrication 
needs of the modern car. In fact, every 
step forward in design has found Alemite 
working hand in hand with the automotive 
designing engineers responsible for its de- 
velopment—to solve its lubrication prob- 
lem defore it was placed in the hands of the 


motoring public! 


Stewart-Warner Corporation Continues Equipment Leadership! 


@ Stewart-Warner’s more than 25 years of leadership in the automotive equipment field 
also parallels the growth of this gigantic industry. . .. Today, with even greater vigor than ever 
before, it is advancing to new heights through the sale of Speedometers, Instrument Panels, 
Fuel Pumps, Power Brakes, and other automobile accessories and precision instruments. .. . 
Stewart-Warner adds to Alemite’s salute to General Motors on the occasion of its 25th Jubilee! 


ALEMITE CORPORATION —STEWART-WARNER CORPORATION 
1850 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


MORRIS PRESS, inc 
DETROIT 
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TURNING BACK THE PAGES... of 
Automobile ADVERTISING 


Advertising has been selling motor cars since motor cars 
began. First, it had to sell the advantages of the car over 
the horse; soon it began to sell the competitive advantages 
of the various makes. Few of the cars represented in these 
illustrations exist today. but all added to the knowledge 


and progress of the industry. 
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Twenty-five Years 


of Automobile Advertising 


OOKING back over a quarter century of advertising by 
the automotive industry, the strongest impression 
gained is that essentially advertising has never lost sight 
of the fundamentals, any more than the mctor vehicle 


has abandoned the basic principles of its operation. 


The 


motor car and its advertising have developed side by side, 
as better materials and processes have become available 


to both. 


From the first small beginnings 


of the industry, even more than 
twenty-five years ago thirty- 
eight, to be exact there has al- 
ways been an advertising element 
in the picture. As long ago as 
1895, automobiles were adver- 
tised; on a small scale, surely, 


but because the forefathers of the 
infant enterprise realized that the 
nourishment of advertising was 
essential to healthy growth. And 
from the beginning, too, automo- 


bile advertising has always 
tended to reflect what the public 
wanted. { 

It is impractical to list every 


sequence of advertising effort of 
importance, but some of the more 
striking may be named. _ First 
was the publicizing of the car's 
engineering background. People 


had to be sold on the fact that 
the car would run. It had to be 
sold in competition with the 


faithful horse and the well estab- 
lished bicycle, as the means of 
individual transportation. Then 
came the era of speed records 
Car drivers wanted to travel fast 
Next was standardization, em- 
phasis on which was an initial 
view of mass production of ex- 
traordinary accuracy Stamina 
was stressed later, by road tours 
and other demonstrations of a 
car's ability to “take it.” 

Once the car as a car was 
more or less established in the 
public mind, there came adver- 
tising of essential but not yet 
popularized elements _ self-start- 
ing, lighting and ignition. This 
brings us up to about the period 
of the World war, when motor 
production was down and the in- 
dustry occupied the limelight as 
a contributor to munitions made 
quickly and accurately in plants 
that had already been brought 
to a high pitch of manufactur- 
ing efficiency. Then came stress 
on custom-built bodies, followed 
by institutional advertising 
the motor industry began to come 
into strong and united hands 
Popular demand gave rise to the 
featuring of color combinations 
and body styling, and this in 
turn was followed by advertising 
of the car's performance Just 
now, we are thinking particularly 
in terms of especially easy rid- 
ing, made possible by mechanism 
that is almost wholly automatic 
and dependable, and doubtless to 
be influenced very strongly by 
individual suspension or _ inde- 
pendent springing. What the fu- 
ture will bring will be written in 
terms of what the public wants, 
just as it has been in the past 

It may seem to many that auto- 
mobile advertising has reached a 


as 


limit beyond which it is. not 
likely to go, but have felt every 


year that the limit in beauty and 
utility been reached by the 
motor Cars will be distine- 
tive there are engi- 
neering and there is not 
the slightest that these are 
drying up. New advantages are 
being created and the public 
must be told about them. Know- 
that there will be develop- 
of the motor bus and of 
airplane, nevertheless the 
car will always be the 
important means of indi- 
transportation 
weight, added to the 
technique that has been steadily 
developed and improved, _ the 
sutomobile industry has built ad- 
vertising, just as advertising sim- 
ultaneously has built the indus- 
try. Manufacturers of motor ve- 
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hicles and the elements that 
contribute to them as a_ whole 
spend more money than several 


other major industries combined. 


G. M. a Consistent Advertiser 

its twenty-five 
years of consistent development, 
General Motors has led the van 
in many important phases of ad- 
vertising, because the men _ re- 


Throughout 


that he has the of his 


convictions. 
Back in the days of the Hyatt 


courage 


Roller Bearing Co., which was 
organized as long ago as_ 1897, 
there was need for advertising, 
for industry must be made ac- 
quainted with the fact that the 
Hyatt bearings were better than 
others, and why. Mr. Sloan was 


general manager of the company 
in 1900, at a time when the motor 
vehicle was not taken seriously 
by anyone except the men who 
were still trying to make it run 
satisfactorily. But there was al- 
ready a developing market for 
the right kind of bearings in the 
growing industries of the United 
States, and Hyatt was getting a 
_fair‘ share of the business. Al- 








By 


very first companies of its time 
to make a definite annual appro- 
priation for advertising expendi- 
ture. 

At one of the many evening 
discussions of advertising policies 
and plans, some snapshots were 
taken of Mr. Sloan, Harry Car- 
roll, the advertising manager, and 


me, representing the agency. I 
believe that these were the first 
photographs ever taken of Mr. 
Sloan 


Campbell-Ewald’s next General 


Motors account, that of United 
Motors Corp., located in Aeolian 
Hall, New York, came into the 
agency in 1916. It had been or- 
ganized by Mr. Sloan, who was 
its president. Its make-up _in- 
cluded Dayton Engineering Lab- 


The Beginning of a Long Association 
"ve * 


wo 
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MESSRS. EWALD, SLOAN AND CARROLL IN A 1911 CONFERENCE 
This photograph was enlarged from a snapshot taken in the Hyatt sales office in the Trussed Concrete 
Steel building at the corner of Lafayette and Wayne, Detroit, during a night advertising conference. 


This snapshot, it is said, was Mr. Sloan’s first photograph. 


sponsible for its growth have 


been believers in advertising and 
have given the most substantial 


proof of sincerity in this regard. 
Even before General Motors ele- 
ments were welded together into 
the present whole, important ele- 
ments of the industry which have 
since been made honored mem- 
bers of the family were offering 


sound reasons to the public why | 


the car made by them as indi-| 
viduals was a desirable invest- 
ment in individual transporta- 
tion. 

It is of record, for example, 
that the Oldsmobile was the first 
American-made car to be adver- 
tised in the Saturday Evening 
Post, when Olds Motors Works 
ran an advertisement of eighty- 
four lines in the issue of Feb. 


15, 1902. Within less than a year, 
Cadillac was running its first ad- 
vertisement there, one of 112 
lines, Feb. 1903. Oldsmobile’s 
first quarter-page ran Aug. 16, 
1902, six months after the first 
venture; -space had grown to a 
half-page by Jan. 17, 1903, to a 
page by Mar. 7, and to two pages 
by May 2 of the same year. 

First appearances of other Gen- 


~ 
‘, 


eral Motors cars and divisions in 
the Post were those of Buick, 
Oct. 14, 1911; Chevrolet, May 7, 


1921; Fisher Body, June 10, 1922; 


Pontiac, Jan. 27, 1926; and La- 
Salle, Mar. 5, 1927. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., the General 
Motors president, has been and 
is a conspicuous example of the 
industrial leader who is a con- 


sistent believer in advertising. It 


is very generally demonstrated 


Hyatt’s advertising manager. 


though he had no way of know- 
ing it, the work that Mr. Sloan 
was doing with Hyatt was to lead 
to his presidency of the General 
Motors Corp 

Campbell-Ewald’s Beginning 

Campbell-Ewald’s first connec- 
tion advertising agency with 
any present element of General 
Motors was with Hyatt and with 
Mr. Sloan. This was in 1911, 
shortly after we had been organ- 
ized. From then on, the story of 
General Motors in its 
ing aspects is so much the story 
of Campbell-Ewald that it will be 
impossible to avoid a first-person 


as 


advertis- | 


Mr. Carroll, it is interesting to note, is still 


oratories Co., Remy Electric Co., 
Hyatt, New Departure, Klaxon 
and Harrison. At the end of the 
same year we began advertising 
service for United Motors Serv- 
ice, Inc., when its offices were in 
the Dime Savings Bank building, 
Detroit. Incidentally, in the fall 
of 1917, headquarters were moved 
to the Hyatt building, which then 
stood on part of the ground now 


occupied by the General Motors 
building. ‘Later, the Hyatt build- 
ing was moved to the southwest 
corner of Milwaukee and Cass 
| United Motors Service, Inc., 
j}handled Deleo and Remy _ prod- 
ucts and Klaxon; later its field 
expanded to include’ Harrison 
|radiators, Jaxon rims and rim 
parts, Lovejoy shock absorbers 


| the 


note in touching the highlights 
of history from then on 

General Motors had been or- | 
ganized in 1908, three years be- 
fore, and Hyatt was not yet an 
element of the corporation. From |} 
our start, Mr. Sloan was keenly ! 
interested in advertising and} 
what it could be made to do in 
expanding business. He had no 


prejudice against working nights 
and some of our advertising con- 


ferences were held long after 
ordinary working hours. The 
Hyatt sales offices, after they 
were moved to Detroit from Har- 
rison, N. J., were in the Trussed 
Concrete Steel building, at Laf- 


ayette and Wayne, and of course 


that was where the advertising 
conferences were held. In the 
sales department was B. G. Koe- 
ther, still with General Motors 
and a trusted lieutenant of Mr. 
Sloan He had the liveliest kind 
of interest in the advertising 


plans, naturally, and my recollec- 
tion is that Hyatt 





was one of the | 


| Charles 


and AC spark plugs, and included 
sale of AC speedometers to 
the trade except AC jobbers. Still 
later, it became the national sales 
and service organization for 
Hyatt roller bearings and _ for 
New Departure bearings. 


Account Gained 

1917 that Delco adver- 
tising began to be handled by 
our agency. Delco, as most peo- 
ple know, is a short name for the 
Dayton Engineering Laborator- 
ies Co., one of the products of 
F Kettering’s fertile 
brain. “Boss Ket” was turning 
his “tinkering” to some purpose 
in those days, as now. Later, we 
went to work for the Remy Elec- 
trict Co., at Anderson, Indiana, 
and are still handling the adver- 
tising for Delco-Remy. It will be 
noted that our early service to 
General Motors was in connec- 


Delco 
It was in 


H. T. EWALD 


[as told to Walter Boynton] 


tion with the advertising of some 
of the parts and accessories com- 
panies, in which Mr. Sloan has 
for long maintained a steady and 
lively interest 

As only one evidence of that 
interest, it may not be generally 
known that one of the Hyatt en- 
gineers devised an apparatus for 
registering the number of pounds 
“pull” on a draw-bar. Because 
Mr. Sloan believed in establishing 
facts and then advertising them 
to the market, he established a 
farm near Chicago, equipped with 
tractors and other agricultural 
implements. Some of these he 
caused to be equipped with Hyatt 
roller bearings and others were 
using bearings made by other 
manufacturers. Tests were made 
and recorded of the lower foot- 
poundage developed by the draw- 
bar pull when Hyatt bearings 
were used. A tremendous expan- 
sion of this plan of knowing the 
facts and making use of them is 
seen in the General Motors Prov- 
ing Ground, where General Mo- 
tors cars and products, with those 
of every other known maker, are 


exhaustively tested and_ their 
record made the basis of im- 
provements by General Motors 


engineers. If ever Research had 
a firm and loyal friend, it has it 
in Alfred P. Sloan jr. 

The first of the present line of 
General Motors cars to be adver- 
tised through our company was 
buick, which came into the office 
in 1920. We take what I feel is 
a fully justified pride in the long 
connection that we have enjoyed 
with the Buick Motor Co. For 
close to fourteen years we have 
been planning and executing ad- 
vertising campaigns for the long 
and illustrious lines of Buick cars 


and we have been a part in 
spreading their reputation and 
their sales all over the world. 
| Now that the sales, advertising 
j}and service departments have 
been returned to the plant at 
Flint, after their sojourn in De- 
troit, we are still carrying for- 
ward for Buick. 


Three More Accounts 
Of particular importance to us 
was the year 1921, for in that 
year we were awarded the adver- 
tising business of the General 


Motors Corp., of Oakland Motor 


Car Co. (now Pontiac Motor Co.) 
and of Cadillac Motor Car Co 
This was a fine feather in the 
cap of the Campbell-Ewald Co. 


Here were responsibility and op- 
portunity to test and to inspire 
any ambitious organization. 

Zuick, Cadillac and Pontiac 
were followed as Campbell-Ewald 
clients by Chevrolet, Oldsmobile 
and General Motors trucks in 
1922. And in the same year we 
became the advertising agency 
for New Departure bearings, 
thus adding another important 
bearings unit to our enlarged 
group of General Motors ac- 
counts. There was increased op- 
portunity for service in widely 
diversified fields that could be 
best delivered only through ad- 
herence to our fundamental policy 
of segregated groups handling 
individual accounts within the 
organization. Functioning on so 
wide a front for General Motors 
and its divisions, we were in in- 
timate touch with the advertising 
and the merchandising not only 
of the great corporation itself, its 
five passenger car divisions and 
the truck divisions, but of a score 
of parts and accessories divisions 
as well It was our highly im- 
portant part to develop and ex- 
ecute suggested ideas and finished 
plans of the corporation and its 
elements 

General Motors has been con- 
stantly measuring up to its en- 
larged responsibilities and oppor- 
tunities through twenty-five 
sed on Page 22 
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Pioneers Blaze Trail F or National Advertising 


Two General Motors Units, 
Olds and Cadillac, First 
To Appear in Magazines 


By T. T. ALLEN 
Detroit Publication Manager, the Saturday Evening Post 


W 


dollar, or $7 
the automotive industry, 


HEN the U. S. census of distribution revealed in 
1931 that 19.1 per cent of the consumer’s retail 
7.76 per capita, was going into the pockets of | 
other less favored branches of 


American business asked themselves, “How come?” 
Something had been happening to what people were 


doing with their money. 


Almost one-fifth of what people 


were spending was going to automotive outlets — more 


than any other business was get-O——— 


ting, with the single exception of 
the business of foods! 

What had happened was this. 
To the three essentials of exist- 
ence— food, clothing and shelter 

had been added a fourth, indi- 
vidual transportation. The odd 
part of it was that the public 
showed itself willing to sacrifice 
food, clothing and shelter to par- 
take of the newcomer. In the 
depths of general depression one 
family of two continued to main- 
tain some sort of motor car. 

So revolutionary a change in 
the buying habits of a nation did 
not just heppen. What were the 
reasons? What was the “why” 
of it all? 

The man who was up on his 
mistery of automotive stivertising 


C adillac’. s First 


13 


Cadillac 


The Automobile 
that Solves the Problem 


Until the Cadillac was made, 
sutomobile construction 
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lustrated | 

CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE COMPANY 
Detroit, Mich 


COPY OF FEB. 7, 1903 


This 112-line advertisement, ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post, was Cadillac’s first entry in 
the field of national magazine 
advertising. 


might partly answer that query 
by replying: 

“This result came because of a 
new and aggressive sales and ad- 
vertising attitude taken by a new 


and aggressive industry some 25) 


years ago. 

“It came -because automobile 
pioneers — companies like Olds 
and Cadillac set a pace and 
established precedents, a genera- 
tion ago, that were to be fol- 
lowed by an entire industry. They 
started a ball rolling that nothing 
has ever been able to _ stop 
neither fires, strikes, depressions, 
wars nor panics. 

“It came because the automo- 
tive industry has shown a willing- 
ness to spend millions of dollars 
in advertising in order to sell the 
public billions of dollars of its 
merchandise.” 

The automotive industry, 
among all businesses, for years 
has been the strongest bidder for 
the consumer's dollar. For years 
it has invested more in maga- 
zine advertising than any other 
classification of business. 

Certainly there were other in- 
fluences which favored the motor 
car. The infant automobile for- 
tunately found itself in the cradle 
with the advertising agent and 
with magazines of national cir- 
culation. Moreover, all in that 
family were to grow up together 

to do great things together. 
Their’s was to be a mutual ac- 
complishment of tremendous eco- 
nomic and historical importance. 

Moreover, there were no hoary 
traditions, no time-worn prece- 
dents of industrial practice, to get 
in the way of the motor car go- 
ing places. Here was a new busi- 
ness, with youth at the wheel. 

It was in this new business that 
Olds and Cadillac were to make 


| advertising history. 


To Convert a Nation 
As missionaries, they were go- 
ing to help convert a nation from 
horses and carriages to carriages 


| without the horses. 


They were to be pace-makers in 


what was to become the largest 


advertising classification. 

From their earliest little 84-line 
and 112-line advertisements was 
to spring a volume of advertising 
amounting to millions of dollars 
annually in magazines — $14,773,- 


| 062 in 1932. 


Without realizing it, Olds and 
Cadillac were to demonstrate the 


validity of some of advertising’s | 
cardinal qualities and principles | 


— courage, adequacy, continuity 


|} and concentration. 


The elder of these advertising 
trail blazers was Olds. 

The scene is set in the winter 
of 1902. People were brushing 


| their teeth with Rubifoam or Sozo- 


dont, bathing with Ivory or Fairy 
soap, shaving with Colgate’s or 
William’s shaving sticks, eating 
Grape-Nuts, Quaker Oats or 
Wheatlets, drinking Blanke’s Cof- 
fee, reading by Welsbach lamps, 
wearing Florsheim or Crawford 
shoes, and 
Crescent bicycles. Among these 
advertising identities, Olds was to 
make its bow. 

That winter, Charles Brownwell 
and Edwin Humphrey had just 
written an 8&4 line advertisement 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


riding Columbia or | 


In the 


“49 imme 


Across 


9°? 


or 


The OLDSMOBILE: 


Pioneer and Premier in Automobile construction 


and results. 
control, 
—just as useful in winter as in summer. 
miles on one gallon of gasoline, 
less, strong. Carries fifteen hundred 
easily and safely. Price $650, 


Write for book. Address Dept. C. 
OLDS MOTOR WORKS, 


FIRST GASOLINE CAR COPY 


Starts at will, always under perfect 
Covers roughest roi ads without difficulty 
Forty 
— odorless, noise- 
pounds 


Detroit, Mich. 


IN A NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


This two-column advertisement, three inches deep—total lines, 84—_ 


was published in the Feb. 15, 1902, issue of the Saturday Evening | 
It was the beginning of the vast national magazine advertising 


Post. 


of the automotive industry. 


for the Olds Motor Works. To-| 
gether with a check for $147.00, | 
they had sent their somewhat | 
youthfu} effort to the Curtis Pub- | 
lishing Co. at Philadelphia for in- | 
sertion in the Feb. 15, 1902, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 

This was destined to be the first 
advertisement of a gasoline motor | 
car to appear in any national mag- 
azine. 

With the years, it was destined 
to prove considerably more than 
that. These 84 lines were to be- 
come advertisingly just about as | 
important as any 84 lines that | 
have ever been printed. They were 
the acorn. 

Historically, this advertisement 
was noteworthy; for Olds, six 
years later, was to become a part 
of the General Motors Corpora- 
tion. Olds and Cadillac (1903), as 
the two oldest passenger car di- 
visions of General Motors, were to 
survive over a thousand car makes | 
that came and went during the | 
next generation. 

Of nine makes of cars which 
were advertised in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1902, Olds is the 
only make in existence today. | 
Olds was to show strong survival 


|only a few motor car “fans” 


qualities and become the oldest | 


General Motors car as well as the 
oldest passenger car advertiser. 
The real importance of this little 
84 line advertisement lay, how- 
ever, 


all classifications of eadvertising, 
on advertising agents, and on their 
clients, for the next 31 years to 
come 


First Motor “Campaign” 


Olds was both pioneer and pace- 
setter. Flushed with the courage, 
faith and assurance which have 
always been typical of the motor 
car industry, Olds, with its origi- 
nal investment of $147.00, initiated 
an advertising program such as 
American business had never be- 
fore witnessed. Olds was to be- 
come one of the earliest advertis- 
ing successes. 

Here was a product shipped in 
a crate, priced at $650.00, in which 


“bugs” seemed interested. The 
attitude of conservative America 
toward that spidery contraption 
on its four bicycle wheels was not 
only skeptical but also downright 


in its effects on future ad-| 
vertising practice—not on auto-| 
motive advertising alone, but on! 


or | 


\Car Industry 


Leads All In 
Use of Space 


| antagonistic. The horse habit was 

thousands of years ingrained in 
human nature. Passable high- 
| ways were few. During the win- 
| ter, the product was almost use- 
|less. There were virtually no 
sales outlets. Service stations 
| were bicycle and _ blacksmith 
| shops. Only a banker with a vi- 
sion of a god would lend to a man 
who wanted to build a car or to 
buy one. That was the back- 
ground. 

With every omen bad, Olds got 

under way. It was important that 
| it started to advertise; it is more 
important that it has never 
stopped. Hundreds of companies 
' during the next few years would 
, lose their shirts with their cour- 
; age. But not even the burning of 
| its factory, from which was saved 
but one car for a pattern, could 
discourage Olds. 

Olds was one of the pioneer ex- 
| ponents of adequacy in advertis- 
|ing. Within two years, Olds had 
increased its advertising from 84 
lines to 112 lines, to 140 lines, to 
| quarter pages, to full pages, to 
pages in two colors. Olds ran the 
first quarter page, the first half 
page, the second full page and the 
first two-color page motor car ad- 
vertisement ever to appear in the 
Saturday Evening Post, and this 
at a time when quarter page ad- 
vertisers, at $225 a quarter page, 
were considered big advertisers. 

Sixteen of the 34 motor car ad- 
vertisements in the Saturday 
Evening Post in 1902 were Olds 
advertisements; 67 per cent of the 
total money invested by passenger 
car companies in that year was 
spent by Olds. 

Only 5 of 26 Survive 

Next year, 1903, Olds spent three 
times as much in advertising as 
in the previous year. This was 
more than was spent by any other 
passenger car company, or by any 
other advertiser in any manufac- 
turing line of business. That year 
there were 26 passenger car com- 
panies advertising in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. Olds was still 
the leader, in number of adver- 
tisements and in amount of space 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Buick Car for 1912 will represent in its 
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the world. All the speed and power for 
sbeolutely noiseless, and in detail of finish and equipment are the 
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BUICK TOOK TWO PAGES FOR ITS FIKST POST ADVERTISEMENT 


Oct. 4, 
ing its 1912 cars. 


1911, issue of the Post, Buick appeared for the first time—with a double spread announc- 
Buick proclaimed that it had built and sold to date 83,000 motor cars, and that its 


previous twelve-months’ record had won it first place in the annual drawing for choice of show space. 
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History of Car Advertising is History of Motors 


Fighting Ads 
Helped to Win 
Early Battles 


(Continued from Page 4) 


used. Olds ran 21 advertisements. 
Only five of the 26 companies that 
advertised in 1903 would survive. 
Olds and Cadillac were to be two 
of them. 

In 1904, there were 23 passenger 
car companies advertising in the 
Saturday Evening Post. Cadilloc 
was the only company that ap- 
peared with greater frequency 
than Olds 23 insertions for 
Cadillac against 18 for Olds. Olds, 
however, used larger space than 
Cadillac. Olds was the second 
largest passenger car user of the 
Saturday Evening Post that year, 
and also the largest user of two- 


color pages—using four two-color 


pages. 


In 1905, Olds again increased its 


appropriation over the preceding 
year. Among 25 passenger car 
companies, Olds was second larg- 
est user of the Saturday Evening 
Post in space, with Cadillac the 
most frequent user. Olds used four 
full pages, three of them in two- 
color. 


On the face of it, this statistical 
check on what Olds was doing in 
magazine advertising between 
1902 and 1905 appears rather dull 
and uninteresting. 
brings to light the biggest indi- 
vidual job of automobile advertis- 
ing that had been done in a maga- 
zine up to that time. 
its effects were to be felt in every 
‘line of business in a rapidly in- 
creasing acceptance of advertis- 
ing as a business force. 


In four years, between 1902 and 
1905, Olds had 68 advertisements 
in The Saturday Evening Post, 
graduating from 84 lines to cov- 
ers in two colors —more than 
any other passenger car company 
during the same period. it had 
used more space than any other 
passenger car advertiser. It was 
the first advertiser of a gasoline 
motor car to appear in a national 
magazine. It was the first auto- 
mobile advertiser to use color. It 
was the first motor car advertiser 
lc use a women’s magazine—the 
Ladies Home Journal in 1903. 

It was no accident that Olds be- 








In fact, it! 


Moreover, | 


Bruce 
Barton 


MR. BARTON, who con- 
tributed the accompanying 
editorial for this issue of 
Automotive Daily News has 
been well known in literary 
and advertising circles for 
years. During the past de- 
cade he has become an out- 
standing personality in — 
motive advertising. 

Barton will be aeiunel 
for his brilliant 500-word 
historical sketches of the 48 
states which last year featured 
the General Motors broad- 
cast, “*The Parade of the 
States."" He is chairman of 
the board of Batton, Barton, 
Durstine and Osborn, now 

handling the advertising 
for Oldsmobile. 


came the first volume producer 
of motor cars in the history of the 
industry. 

In advertising sense, the im- 
portant point is that Olds was also 
the first volume advertiser of 
motor cars. The two fitted, and 
there should be little doubt of the 
relationship. 

For four shaky, uncertain years, 
Olds had pleaded well the case of 
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““The Right 
of Way” 


HE VROLET hae the Right of Way. It @ « car 
that deserves first conakeration by every pro- 
spective purchaser 

There are good reasons for the dmsnncuan. 

The Chevrolet reputation has traveled around the 
World, Everywhere you go, you find 4 is your neigh 
bor's car 
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Ie powerful valve -m-heed motor will surmoum any 
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Written especially for Automotive Daily News 


MOTOR CAR is not a machine 


manufactured for a robot. 


It isa 


very vital part of the life of a man and 


woman—an extension, 


in a sense, of the 


body and powers of the user. 


Its wheels are larger tireless legs; its 


engine a stronger heart and lung; its lights 


are eyes that see in the dark. 


Corporations are not machines. They 


too are collections of men and women. 


There is no reason why corporations 


talking to their prospective customers 


should adopt a tone or a vocabulary dif 


ferent from those used by men and wuinen 


in talking to each other. 


Particularly when 


the thing talked about is such an almost 


human thing as the motor car. 





the infant motor car in the court 
of public opinion. 

To make the story perfect, Olds 
has advertised continuously for 
31 years in magazines, adding to 
its other records that of being the 
longest time magazine advertiser 
in the motor car field. 

Cadillac, which in a few years 
was to follow Olds in becoming 
part of General Motors, was sec- 
ond only to Olds among present 
survivors to advertise in maga- 
zines. 

Sometime in the fall of 1902, or 
in the spring of 1903, a represen- 
tative of N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
of Philadelphia, arrived in Detroit. 
Detroit was then the stove manu- 
facturing center of the world. It 
was also the home of D. M. Ferry 
Seed Company, a national adver- 
tiser and an Ayer account. 

Ayer’s representative in calling 
on Lem W. Bowen, head of Ferry 
Seed, learned of a new company 
that was being formed to make 
automobiles. Bowen was also 
secretary of the company that was 
to build Cadillac. 


Cadillac’s First Copy 

Thus from seeds to automobiles, 
through N. W. Ayer Son, was to 
come the first Cadillac magazine 
advertisement. This advertise- 
ment appeared in the Feb. 21, 1903, 
issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post- almost a year to the issue 
after Olds’ first historic adver- 
tisement. 

Much was to come from that 
contact with N. W. Ayer. One of 
the earliest motor car advertisers 
was to have impressed upon him 
one of the oldest advertising fun- 
damentals-- keeping everlastingly 
at it brings success. 

How well N. W. Ayer & Son im- 
pressed Cadillac that it paid to 
advertise continuously, is shown 
by the early record. At the start, 
for almost five years, Cadillac ad- 
vertising appeared in almost every 
other issue of the Saturday Even- 
ing Post. 

Cadillac in those critical, forma- 


| tive years between 1903 and 1908, 


took its case to the public through 
the magazine more frequently 
than any of the other 30 motor 
car advertisers. 

Cadillac's contribution to adver- 
tising has been that for 30 years 
it has been a leading exponent of 
continuity, consistency and fre- 
quency in advertising. 

Cadillac has been a continuous 
magazine advertiser for 30 years, 
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Because the name has come to be an 
asset and a criterion to motor car manu- 
facturers, dealers and owners alike, the 
finished products of the Fisher Body 
Corporation from this time forward 
will bear the imprint of the makers. 
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Basic Theme 


Of First Ads 
Used Today 


and is the second oldest magazine 
advertiser among the motor car 
companies. 

Napoleon was the first of the 
great characters of history to dis- 
cover the convincing power of the 
printed word in helping to estab- 
lish a great name and to build a 
great empire. 

Olds and Cadillac were two of 
the first motor car companies to 
apply the simple formula of tak- 
ing the public into their confid- 
ence to the end of establishing 
great names, too, and building 
great businesses. 

From the small, thread-like be- 
ginnings of Olds and Cadillac in 
1902 and 1903, evolved a program 
of General Motors advertising be- 
tween 1908 and 1933 that has 
played a considerable part in put- 
ting a motor car in the garage of 
every other American family, in 
building the greatest road system 
in world history, in bringing the 
country to the city and the city 
to the country, in giving employ- 
ment to millions directly and in- 
directly, and in revolutionizing the 
social, economic and transporta- 
tion history of the world. 

In the early days, when only a 
relatively few thousand motor 
cars were registered, a table and 
a chair, a pencil and a pad, just 
about sufficed for the little 84-line 
advertising department. 

Serving a Giant Industry 

Today, with between 15,000,000 
and 20,000,000 motor cars regis- 
tered, in order to render a vital 
and necessary service to. this 
gigantic automotive industry, the 
modern advertising agency oper- 
ates extensive magazine, news- 
paper, outdoor, direct-mail, radio 
and service departments. 

The annual appropriation of 
$25,000 to $30,000, considered ade- 
quate in the early 1900's, has as- 
sumed million dollar proportions 
for a wide variety of advertising 
forms. 

No small part of the credit for 
attracting 20 cents of each con- 
sumer's dollar into automotive 
channels, must go to the effec- 
tivity of the industry's vast in- 
vestments in the molding of 
public preference. 
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Best G. M. Motor Car Advertisements of 1933 


Vt the request of Automotive 
Daily News, the advertising 
managers of General Motors 
car units selected their best 
1932 advertisements, and told 
the reasons for their choice 

The advertisements are re 

produced here, in reduced 
size, along with the comments 
of the advertising managers. 


Chevrolet 
By R. H. CROOKER 
Advertising Manager, 
Chevrolet Motor Co. 
Selecting Chevrolet’s best 1933 
advertisement is like trying to 
pick the winner of the Kentucky 
Derby both in- 
volve the study 
of past perform- 
ance, but the 
final decision is 
largely a matter 
of personal 
opinion. The 
Derby at least 
has one advan- 
tage; in less 
than three min- 
utes after the 
R.H Crooker Farrier 18s 
sprung you 
know whether you were right or 
wrong Unfortunately no such 
definite information is available 
after the publication of an adver- 
tisement 
For years advertisers have 
sought a measuring stick with 
which to gauge the effectiveness 
of their advertising, and _ the 
quest will probably continue in- 


(Continued ¢ Page AGB 


> ; ® 
Pontiac 
By R. H. WHITE 
Advertising Manager, Pontiac 
Motor Co. 
The advertisement that ap-]| 
peared in the Saturday Evening 
Post and Collier's, of Sept. 30, 





was, in our . 
Opinion, one of 

the best of the 

1933 campaign 

It was designed 

by George 

Shepherd of 

Campbell 

Ewald. This 

particular ad- 

vertisement 

tells the story 

of the modern : 

Pontiac, with oH. White 
its beautiful 

lines It carried the heading 
“Modern Transportation,” and the 
illustration of the car, the back- 
ground illustration of the modern 
train, and the copy completely 
developed the thought 


Cadillac 


By J. F. REEDER 
Advertising Manager, 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 

In selecting what we consider 
Cadillac's finest advertisement of 
the year, we were somewhat un- 

decided as to the 
proper basis for 
comparison. Fi- 
nally, we se- 
lected the ad- 
vertisement with 
the headline 
“Standard of the 
World.” Perhaps 
we have had 
more brilliantly 
conceived adver- 
tisements than 

J. F. Reeder this, especially 

from the stand- 
point of, advertising craftsman- 
ship. I am certain we have had 
more adroit approaches to our 
subject. Too, we have had more 
unusual illustrations, and we have 
had copy with a decidedly finer 
literary flavor. We chose this ad- 
vertisement, however, because it 
seems to us that it is a fitting re- 
affirmation of the place that Cad- 
illac occupies in the automotive 
scheme 

When a man purchases a Cad- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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Advertising Managers Select Favorite 1933 Copy 


rm (Continued from Page 6) 





illac, he gets decidedly more than 
an automobile. There goes with 
his purchase not only an unusual 
degree of satisfaction with him- 
self and with his position in life, 


(Continued on Page 46) 


Oldsmobile 


By V. C. HAVENS 
Advertising Manager, Olds 
Motor Works 


Oldsmobile magazine advertis- 
ing throughout 1933 was headed 
up by a_ succession of double 
spreads in full ¢ 
color One of 
the most effec- 
tive of the 
series was that 
one bearing the 
headline, “Ex- 
pressing the 
most modern 
ideas of style 
and smartness.” 
Architecturally 
speaking, Chi- 
cago’s Century Vv. C. Havens 
of Progress 
tops the list of modern concep- 
tions brought to fruition in Amer- 
ica this year. Oldsmobile used the 
mrarlnesy Ee # 5 ; magnificent Science Hall not so 


f/f 
WPIVOUWET G Mh 5 4 
/ 7 oe wodery wets of hy le / 
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much to confer the impression of 


iE BR IL] IA NT N EW ss style and smartness on its prod- 


O LDS MO BL ke ucts as to typify the style and 





U . smartness conceived, designed and 
pres coe & Mer - DERE . jck® : built into them months before the 
Century of Progress began to take 
on finished structural shape. Just 
as Oldsmobile broke with the past 
in original design, so did the 
minds which first put the Century 
of Progress into plans on a draw- 
ing board 

There was in this Oldsmobile 
advertisement a particularly good 


= 2 
blew i. 


news interest It appeared in 

‘ . . March when motor cars are a 
eee. ae matter of news. It appeared in 

e pick wi a * the year when the Century of 
a ea ‘ Progress was to be one of the big- 


+ om 
wit 


gest and livest news sources in the 
country It diverted to Oldsmo- 
bile, or at least enabled Oldsmo- 
bile to share in, some portion of 
the attention already focussed 
upon a scene which would later 
be visited by more than 21,000,000 
people 

Undoubtedly the carefully-exe- 
cuted full-color drawing of Science 
Hall in this advertisement was the 
finest picture of the building yet 
to appear. 
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Buick 
By ©. C. LeWALD 
Advertising Manager, Buick 
Motor Car Co. 

During the last nine months of 
1933, Buick advertisements have 
been based on the theme, “Buick 
Gives More and 
Zetter Miles.” 
Perhaps the 
best of the 
series is the one 
entitled ‘‘The 
Wonderful 
Story That 
Time Has Told 
of Buick.” 

This four- 
color center 
spread, which 

C.C.LeWald @ Pp peared in 

many leading 
magazines during October, sums 
up the thirty-year history of Buick 
as a fine, dependable, long-lived 
motor car 

Zuick’'s main objective in this 
advertisement, as in all others of 
the series, is to impress motor car 
buyers with the fact that they will 
get more and better miles in a 
Buick and to prove this fact by 
giving actual examples of Buick 
performance 

The main illustration shows a 
historian writing the annals of 
Buick, with a good-sized picture 
of the car appearing below. In- 
cidental illustrations, with brief 
paragraphs of copy, depict the fol- 
lowing authentic records 

A Buick car that has served 27 
years 

A Buick that served through- 
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The What, Why, and How of Feature Publicity 


Carefully Planned News 


Events Play 
Creating 


Big Part in 


‘Reader Interest 


By WILLIAM A. MOFFETT 
Manager, Publicity Department, Campbell-Ewald Co. 


ROBABLY no product ever created by man has been 


so thoroughly publicized as the motor car. 


In the early 


days of the industry, this was primarily due to the nov- 
elty and tremendous appeal of personal transportation and 
to the very smart exploitation by the enthusiastic young 
men engaged in this young industry. 

Today the subject of motor cars still constitutes one of 


the main topics of casual conversation, and because of 
this universal interest magazinesO) 


and newspapers throughout the 
country give considerable space 
in their columns 
to automotive 
happenings. For 
news 


ways has been 


and always will | 
be judged by} 


the potential 
number of per- 
sons interested 
in any given 
subject. 


In the early} 


W.A.Moffett days of the 

motor car the 
publicity exploitation took its cue 
from theatrical publicity. Speed 
races, tours, hill climbing, 
stituted the main “stunts” 
ated to make the product better 
known—to sell the idea that per- 
sonal transportation was practical. 
The pubucity was hit-or-miss, but 
spectacular and effective. It did 
a good job. The newspapers eag- 
erly helped in this exploitation, for 
the motor car was an interesting 
novelty, had interesting possibili- 
ties, and made good news. 


As the motor car became better | 
known and was accepted as a re- | 
personal | 
the novelty of} 
these spectacular demonstrations | 


liable mechanism for 


transportation, 


wore off and to a great extent lost 
news value, and consequently 
newspaper acceptance. 

I do not mean to imply that this 


value al-| 


phase of automobile publicity, 
popularly known as “stunt,” has 
disappeared from the picture or 
probably ever will disappear. 
When it is good, it is very valu- 
avie. It is more difficult to achieve 
today because it is more difficult 
to evolve something entirely new 
in this highly-exploited publicity 
conscious industry—-and the same 


| idea never rates as big a display 


the second time it reaches a news- 
paper. 

The subject of stunts has a fas- 
cination because it is colorful 
and, like the forward pass—-when 
successful it is spectacular and 


| dramatic, and effective in results. 
con- | 


cre- | 


What Is a Stunt? 


Possibly the word “stunt” needs 
defining. I should classify a stunt 
as the creation of an event to 
make news and gain favorable at- 
tention for a product and the in- 
stitution back of that product. 

And lest I step on any toes by 
taking undeserved credit for the 


| Campbell-Ewald Publicity Depart- 


ment, I wish to state here that in 
no sense does this department 
claim the origination of all the 
ideas used. Some of them came 
from our clients and some of them 
from members of our company 
outside of the publicity depart- 
ment. And usually none of the 
ideas came full-bloom but rather 
as a germ which many minds 


They Came 
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One of the greatest of publicity stunts was the bringing to Detroit in » Sentensber, 1927, of 300 automobile editors from all parts of the United States and Canada. 


mi} 


| wane together nourished into a 
full-grown project. 

The carrying out of the ideas is 
usually entrusted to our public- 
ity department. And I have al- 
ways felt that the execution of 
an idea, with the infinite plan- 
ning of details and_ thinking 
through to the final goal, is pretty 
close to being as important as 
the origination of the idea itself. 


Proving 4-Wheel Brakes 


Probably one of the most effec- 
tive and interesting stunts in- 
volving a General Motors car 
was created by us with the en- 
trance of four-wheel brakes. 

We suggested that the first 
General Motors division adopt- 
ing four-wheel brakes send out 
six cars to six different sections 
of the country—each with a defi- 
nite schedule of towns and vil- 
lages to visit in order actually 
to demonstrate how the _ four- 
wheelbrakes operate under the 
most inimical conditions—on a 
wet street. We did not sell this 
idea as a four-wheel brake dem- 
onstration, but as a demonstra- 
tion of safer motoring. 

An experienced driver was as- 
signed to each car and likewise 
an experienced newspaperman— 
and because we couid not supply 
all the publicity men from our 
own staff, we hired a few outside 
reporters. We gave demonstra- 
tions in approximately 325 cities 
and towns, including the iargest 
cities of the country, and each 
demonstration was seen by from 
300 to 2,000 persons. We usually 
had the mayor and the fire chief 
present. We persuaded each fire 
department to rope off and wet 
a stretch of street for a distance 
of approximately fifty feet and 
then sent the car gliding over 
this treacherous pavement 
least it was said to be treacher- 
ous for four-wheel brakes in 
those days. Two or three such 
demonstrations, and we stopped 

just when those watching 
wanted more. 

I remember that Duncan Curry, 
automobile editor of the New 
York American and the dean of 
automobile editors in America, 
took one of the cars to Water- 
town, N. Y. I relieved him there 


They Saw 


days they were the guests of General Motors, inspecting the various plants, and the proving grounds. 


these editors, as well as many of the advertising executives of General Motors’ units, who were their hosts. 


or at’ 


to go with the car through New 
England and terminated my tour 
in New York City. I was star- 
tled at the crowds we had in 
New England. At three manu- 
facturing towns we were asked 
to come back in the late after- 
noon when the workmen were 
leaving and in each of these 
places we had a crowd of approxi- 
mately 4,000 and in none of 
these towns was the population 
more than 6,500. We drew ap- 
proximately 700 in Hartford, and 
2,000 in New Haven, when we 
put on the demonstration at 2 
o'clock on a Saturday afternoon. 


But the Patient Died 


An amusing occurrence hap- 
pened in New York City. We 
gave an excellent demonstration 
of the Concourse, had a crowd of 


approximately 2,000 watching, en- | 


joyed seeing a local film outfit 
take pictures, and then learned 
later in the day that a printers’ 
strike closed down the news- 
papers. For a week or more only 
one composite paper was printed 
daily in the city. Thus I saw this 
unique stunt, highly successful, 
in the largest city in the country, 
go glimmering, at least as far as 
newspaper publicity was con- 
cerned. 

I might add that in most of 
the large cities in New York state 
and the New England states, a 
competitive car that was also 
equipped with four-wheel brakes 
horned in on our demonstration, 
and after we were through tried 
the same glide across the wet 
pavement. They usually used a 
closed car, necessarily high and 
somewhat top-heavy, and because 
the drivers were salesmen and 
not so experienced as our me- 
chanics, they dared not drive 
more than twenty miles an hour. 
The result was that our demon- 
stration gained lustre through 
the somewhat timid imitation. 
The moral might well be: never 
try the other fellow’s game unless 
you are fully as well equipped 
and as experienced as he is. 

As opposed to this stunt which 
might be called a “natural,” I 
might cite another stunt because 
there was little of a natural 
about it. We wanted to keep 


this particular General Motors 
car in the limelight over a period 
that was ordinarily dull. We took 
a General Motors car that had 
been run 100,000 miles on a kind 
of tread-mill, in a showroom, and 
sent it throughout the country. 

This stunt might indicate that 
the less you have to talk about, 
the more carefully you must plan. 
We dramatized the car, by hav- 
ing a wooden speedometer, two 
feet wide, placed on top of the 
roof, and by having isinglass on 
both side of the hood of the car. 
A small red light was placed in- 
side the hood for use when the 
car was parked on the downtown 
streets in the evening. Natur- 
ally, the only thing any person 
could see was the fan and fan 
belt moving. But it was surpris- 
ing what a crowd this curiosity- 
baiter pulled toward the car. 

We sent one publicity man 
ahead to make plans and sent 
one publicity man with the car. 
We induced governors and may- 
ors to meet the car. We paraded 
it in and out of towns. I was 
with the car a couple of weeks 
and even I was startled at the 
successful reception it received. 
We had to extend the trip a 
month after the scheduled finish 
at the request of dealers. 


An Old-Timer Comes Back 

A few years ago someone resur- 
rected from the bone-pile of pio- 
neer automobile days a booklet 
giving an account of a thrilling 
race across the continent between 
two automobiles built by a Gen- 
eral Motors car division. Why 
not cover that same trip again? 
One of the two cars was owned 
by the factory -the driver of that 
car was still living. So, early in 
1931, the original car with the 
original driver was sent across 
the continent from New York to 
Oregon, to retrace the original 
trip, billed “From Hell Gate to 
Portland.” 

This stunt was placed on a 
high plane. Arrangements were 
made to have the driver of the 
ear give talks at luncheon clubs 
across the continent in which the 
sneaker compared the roads in 
the various localities to those he 


(Continued on Page 27) 


They Concurred 


For three 


The group photo, taken in front of the General Motors Building, shows 
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ENTURY of PROGRESS 
.M. World-Wide Publicity 


hp of the outstanding features of the 
Century of Progress Exposition which 
closed at Chicago this month was the Gen- 
eral Motors building, which housed a most 
attractive display of the products made by 
the big corporation. The official report of 
the paid attendance at the fair showed that 
22,230,000 people passed through the gates 
during the life of the exposition; General 
Motors counted each one of its visitors and 
found that 10,213,000 had inspected the dis- 


play. 
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. Dele P 


Consiver that America of pre-1908: 

Every night the same. . . first the long faint whistle far away 
... then the light around the curve, the rumble rising to a 
roar, the rasp of steam, the grating of steel on steel, the rattle 
of cars with bright windows and still people inside, the final 
rush of air and darkness and cinders ... and it was over. 
Half the boys in town looked after it longingly, ached to go 
away and see something new and different and strange . . . 

The baby wasn’t expected for another month, but when 
Millie started moaning, John jumped into his clothes and 
started for the doctor. The fall of snow since sundown made 
walking hard. It was morning by the time he and Doc 
Jenkins got back—and Millie was beyond the help of doctors. — 
John often thinks about it as he drives into town in twenty 
minutes on the new concrete road . . . 

Bob was about the only boy Ethel ever took up with. But 
he lived in the next town and they never saw much of each 
other. Finally Bob went to the city. Ethel never did get 
married... 

After the factory started to make money, Mr. Wilberforce 
built a handsome and commodious house ten miles out on 
the Bend. They didn’t live there long, though. Mrs. Wilber- 
force said it was too far away from everything . . . 

Jake Peters used to work at the hotel summers. In winter 
the only work he could get was at the mill in Summit. But 
walking seven miles each way every day sort of takes the 
gimp out of a man. After he got rheumatism he couldn’t 
work winters no more... 

The butcher’s cart came only every other day, and the 
grocer’s wagon called once a day. "Course if you had your 
own rig, you could get to town every day, but land’s sakes— 
ordinary people couldn’t afford a horse’n buggy . . . 


Wuo will say that existence was better then, in that 
America of twenty-five years ago when travel and trade, 
amusement and aid, love and life itself were restricted to the 
leg limits of a man, the stamina of a horse, the rarity of rails? 

Between that era and today lies a deep river of experience, 
a different race, an unimaginable age. From Icarus on, the 
hobbled human sought escape from his sequestered scene. The 
automobile broke his chains. 

Within three decades the stubborn secrets hard won by 
the pioneers have become the second sense of a million 
mechanics. Hybrid of horse and motor, the vehicle has be- 
come our first public utility, amazingly expanded into a major 





Vien. 


industry, changed country, commerce, custom and people. 


Deep river, indeed. 


Tue change the automobile brought has been a conv 
tinuous change, going on ever since. Deep river, indeed. And 
paradoxically enough, the makers of the automobile have. 
been most affected by the continuous change the automobile 
occasioned. 

With so huge a market, there was no lack of suppliers. In 
the decade between 1905 and 1915, the town that couldn’t 
start an automobile company hung its civic head. But a 
quarter-century has reduced the hundreds of entrepreneurs 
to a score of survivors! Some of the early makers lacked 
money, brains, breaks. But most of the failures simply lost 
their audiences. 

The public wanted and wants constant improvement. The 
maker who thought his car good enough, who ignored in- 
novation and improvement, who thought he could lead his 
customers—was soon out of the running. Between the maker 
and the millions at the wheel is always a deep, deep river. 


Wren he hopefully banded a small group of small com- 
panies into General Motors in 1908, Durant was a greater 


Atlas than even his great ambition comprehended. 
Throughout this turbulent changing quarter-century, 


General Motors has grown like a giant, suffered setbacks in 
the country’s lean years, but always gone ahead again, and is 
going ahead again now. Go beyond the mechanical advances, 
the steady stream of invention, the progress in production, the 
expansion into various fields, the amazing financial structure, 
the marvelously able management; and inquire if the real 
reason for G. M. success is not in this: That it has managed 
amazingly and invariably—from the earliest Buick to the 
recent Weaver questionnaire—to give the public what it wants? 

To us, as publishers, this singular, unusual accomplish- 
ment in not losing touch with public preference—seems the 
most remarkable and most important aspect of the success of 
General Motors. Possibly because The News, eleven years 
younger than G. M., has been fortunate enough in its more 
limited sphere to secure and hold daily as many customers as 
G. M. holds annually—and for the same reason! 

We sincerely congratulate General Motors upon its suc- 
cessful first quarter-century. And trust that in its fortunate 
alertness it will persevere in success and magnify further its 
already great contribution to American life and progress ! 


eTHE SNEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 
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10,000 Newspapers Carried G.M. Advertising 


Message From Broadway to Main Street 
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Automobiles As News 


Still Hold First Page 


Position After 30 Years 


By WILLIAM C. CALLAHAN 
Managing Editor, Automotive Daily News 


B 


ACK at the beginning of this century the biggest news 
story of all times “broke.” 


Individual transportation 


which had been man’s aim from the day he was first 
turned loose from the garden of Eden and told to shift for 
So important was this event 
that after a span of thirty years developments, improve- 


himself had become a fact. 


ments in this form of transportation are still front page 
o— — —— | 


news. 

To measure the part which 
newspapers have played in the 
upbuilding of this industry of | 
ours would stump Archimedes or | 
Einstein. The militant reporting | 
of automotive events, rather than 
a passive reporting of the news 
conquered the fears which the) 
public harbored in regard to the 
new mechanical devil which 
roamed the roads frightening 
horses, spitting forth fumes and 
flames, and disturbing the Sun- 
day morning quiet. Just what 
would have been the result if) 
newspapers had taken the side) 
of the “It ain’t practical” boys no 
one can ever say. 

Papers Backed Pioneers 

Even before this present cen- 
tury began the wise newspaper 
publishers had recognized the, 
real future of the automobile. The 
support of these pioneers not 
only morally, but financially as 
well, is being carried on in much 
the same way today. 


Back in 1895 H. H. Kohlsaat, | 


publisher of the Chicago Herald, 
jumped into the fight with the 
announcement of the first road 
race to be held in November of 
that year. The Herald went to 
bat on expenses for the promo- 
tion of the race and naturally 
the event was given full support 
in the columns of that publica- 
tion. 


ing of 
event, 
manufacturer co-operation. 
During the formative stages of 
our industry, highways, which 
had been constructed, without de- 
sign, for horse-drawn vehicles 
were not adaptable to the newer 
self-propelled units. Motoring— 
if we may call it such—was an 
adventure rather than a pleasure. 
The development of roadways and 


space, publicizing the 


, automobiles in the country has 
| been simultaneous. Without bet- 


ter roads cars could not have 
reached their present perfection 
and in the same way without cars 


roads would still be cow paths or 
| a little better. Newspapers served 


a good cause in their efforts to 
stimulate interest in better roads 
through organized tours. con- 


| ducted by the papers themselves 


and by playing up others as big 
news. 
These practical methods of co- 


| operation between the newspapers 


and the automotive industry has 
established a bond so close that 
even the personnel of the two 
families intermingle. Today many 
of the executives in the industry 
got their early training with the 


| press and vice versa. The atten- 


tion of newspapers to automotive 
events has also established them 
as authorities to whom their 


| readers look for latest details.” 
But after blowing up the vir- 


Charles E. Duryea, who writes | 


elsewhere in this issue, in refer- 
ring to this race, says: “I entered 
this race in June or July and 
ordered parts for three more 
machines, hoping to have an 
even better one ready to race 
with. 


came too soon. The race was 


postponed because many were | 


not ready. We showed to many 
thousands, handed out 
and started away on the conso- 
lation run, which seemed easy 
pickings. A rebuilt Benz was 
our only companion and we 
easily ran away from it at will. 
Duryea’s Rule Broken 

“But a good hearted German, 
driving a light road cart suddenly 
pulled over to the left to let us 
pass him on the right. To avoid 
hitting him we headed for the 
grass-filled and harmless looking 
gutter. It took our front wheels 
out of their hubs. And for the 
first time my rule that ‘Duryea 
cars must run by their own power’ 
was broken.” 

While a race between two cars 
today would attract attention 
only, perhaps, from a motorcycle 
policeman, this event back in the 
embryo days of our industry was 
given round play in Chicago pa- 
pers and the motor bug burst its 
coccoon. 

Since that day the support of 
the newspapers for the automo- 
tive industry has been consistant. 
True the events that were big 
news years ago are paragraphs 
today. Nevertheless in many 
sections the papers have been 
guiding spirits behind parades, 
demonstrations, local shows and 
what not. In many cities last 


year and for several years in the 
past the newspapers have spon- 
sored and conducted the local 
They take over the allot- 


shows. 





But November the first | 


leafiets | 


it would be 


tues of the press 





encouraging dealer and, 


| short of the truth if the part that 
| the automotive industry has 
played in this picture were not 
presented. First the industry or 
the men who gave it birth pre- 
sented the news man with the best 
| story to date. 
that, they have consistently kept 
their story NEWS. Each new 
model represents a new deal in 
| automotive products. Nothing 
has been withheld from the 
product which would have added 
in any way to its usefulness. 


safety and general dollars and | 
And each advance- | 


cents value. 
ment has been NEWS to the man 


who owns or hopes to own a car. | 


The industry has never let the 
newspapers “down” for the faith 
they displayed in the early days. 


Cars Are News 


That the American motoring 
public has come to depend al- 
most entirely on the newspaper 
for its guide in keeping abreast 
of new improvements, in routing 
vacation trips and in general 
users information, is proved by 
the fact that in England, France 
and Germany there are maga- 
zines with large _ circulations 
which depend entirely for their 
circulation on the car owner. 

As the result of this feeling of 
mutual admiration between these 
two industries plus the _ real 
inherent value of newspaper ad- 
vertising the newspapers today 
get the largest proportionate 
share of the automobile adver 
tisers’ budget. From the cold 
blooded dollar and cents stand- 
point newspapers have an excep- 
tionally strong story. 

An idea of General Motors’ ap- 
preciation of newspapers as an 
advertising medium may be 
gleaned from the fact that during 
its peak years the corporation has 
had as many as 10,000 news- 


papers under contract at one) 


time to carry its advertising mes- 
sage from the largest cities and 
down to the smallest hamlet. 
These papers included, of course, 
dailies, weeklies, semi - weeklies 
and tri-weeklies. How completely 
the field was covered may be 
| judged from the fact that today 
the N. W. Ayer listing shows 


2,166 daily papers, 11,546 weekly | 


And better than | 








| automotive industry. 
| 


public mind. 









| Credit to the Press 
|| GENERAL MOTORS feels that the press of the nation 


is entitled to a generous measure of credit for the 
great public good-will that has been bestowed upon the 
Consequently, we consider it an 
extraordinary privilege to have as our guests, that group 
whose work has been so outstanding in placing the 
automobile in the leading position it now occupies in the 


ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 





From General Motors program for automobile 
editors’ visit to Detroit, Sept. 26-28, 1927 





papers, 375 semi-weeklies and 49 


tri-weeklies. It must be taken 
into consideration that during the 
peak years the number of news- 
papers operating in the United 
States was greater. 


Flexibility Helps 

Among the first advantages of 
this type of media is its flexi- 
bility. By carefully placing his 
copy the advertising manager is 
enabled to reach the exact sec- 
tion or locality in which he is 
anxious to spread his message. 
He can even go beyond that point 
if he wishes. By a careful study 
of media in a given city he can 
so place his advertisements that 
he can reach a given local or in- 
come group. He can appeal to 
the buyer in the upper brackets 
or send his message to those with 
lower incomes. Thus against a 
background of national advertis- 
ing the newspapers provide the 
advertiser a means for centering 
“punch copy” in any locality in 
which he desires to emphasize his 
message. 

For many years newspaper 
publishers generally have _ fur- 
nished to the manufacturer mer- 
chandising service which has 
proven very valuable. The news- 
paper, familiar with the local 
automobile selling problems, has 
made house-to-house investiga- 
tions to analyze potential mark- 
ets and laid this information be- 
fore the factory sales manager 


Early Auto Show Section 
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This portion of the Auto Show section of the Chicago Tribune issue of February 6th, 1910, 
typifies the aggressive support newspapers rendered to the industry from its inception. 





in carefully compiled and oft- 
times graphic form. Not only 
has this information been of 
value to the factory, but dealers 
as well have many times found 


|in these reports surprising facts 





about the very neighborhoods 
which they assumed their sales- 
men were covering with a fine- 
tooth comb. 

In this way newspapers have 
graduated from the old school 
of space selling and now sell 
markets. 

The expenditure of the manu- 
facturer in the dealer’s own town 
newspapers is most carefully 
scrutinized. That the division of 
advertising expenditure may be 
directly in proportion to the indi- 
vidual dealer’s car sales, expens- 
ively maintained compiling sys- 
tems are set up by the agencies 
placing General Motors advertis- 
ing, so that at all times the sales 
and advertising managers have at 
their finger-tips the exact adver- 
tising cost per car sold and can 
control their expenditures for 
local advertising accordingly. 

In no other line of American 
business has so complete and 
analytical a program of matching 
local advertising with local sales 
been worked out. One might be 
equally safe in saying that in no 
other major advertising program 
carried on by national advertisers 
is there less waste of the adver- 
tising dollar, than in the expendi- 
tures made by automobile manu- 
facturers. 

Another advantage of the news- 
paper as a medium is its timeli- 
ness. It affords the advertiser an 
opportunity to get his last night’s 
price changes into today’s paper 
and thus into the hands of the 
public. Not infrequently automo- 
tive companies take advantage of 
this by telegraphing complete ad- 
vertisements and instructions for 
layonts direct to the paver for 
publication in the next edition. 

Another service not to be over- 
looked is the part the newspaper 
plays as an advertising medium 
for the dealers’ used cars. When 
it is realized that approximately 
two used cars are sold annually 
for every new car and that un- 
less used cars are moved prompt- 
ly and profitably the dealer can- 
not successfully merchandise the 
current models, the importance of 
used car advertising becomes 
even more significant. 

Used Car Advertising 

Newspapers are accepted ad- 
vertising mediums for used cars 
and the total lineage both classi- 
fied and display devoted to this 
subiect reaches a tremendous 
total. 

Unquestionably the greatest 
single advantage of newspaper 
advertising is the fact that ad- 
vertisements run in local pavers 
and carrying the local dealer's 
name directly ties the product 
and the dealer in the public mind. 
Also the dealer himself has come 
to look upon this as his own per- 
sonal message to the prospects in 
his locality. Thus the newspaper 
ad brings together the collective 
benefits of a widespread national 
campaign and brings it right 
down to Mr. John M. Dealer and 
his customer. 
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A Third of a Century of Motor Shows 


In Pictures that Stir Memories 


Featuring the first show in New York in 1900, intervening shows, and the G.M. exhibit at the Waldorf Astoria, early this year 
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Lhe most fragile 


of human aims 














OF THE GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


The real point of an anniversary is not the age 
of the enterprise but the length of its unbroken 
ideals. For ideals are the most fragile of human 
aims. They are so hard to defend, so easy at 
times to surrender. It is so convenient to let 
them grow dull with compromise, to shatter 
in adversity. 

To have given men new horizons, to have 
enriched the humblest family by putting the 
world within easy reach, to have helped crush 
ignorance by sharing freely with the public the 
benefits of costly research—these represent 
achievements above ordinary aims. 

In the ceaseless study and labor to bring to 
every level of society better automobiles at 
lower prices, in the steady adherence to ideals 
of quality, value, scientific advance, and of 


responsibility to the public are to be found 
sweeping justification of today’s celebration of 
the Twenty-Fifth Anniversary of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

To General Motors, its officers and em- 
ployees, the Chicago Tribune, unrelenting in 
devotion to its own ideals, extends felicita- 
tions, happy in the knowledge that it has 
contributed to the development of the aims of 
General Motors and in the sale of General 
Motors products through a 30-year campaign 
of aggressive editorial promotion in behalf of 
good roads and a sane, staunch resistance to 
discriminatory legislation and taxation and 
through its widespread distribution of General 
Motors advertising in the great Chicago 
territory. 


Chicago Gribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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The Boston Post Overshadows All 
Other Boston Daily Newspapers 


With a aie 


in) © 
os i thas Be LG. We eg 
The Boston Post 
sells 214,413 MORE 
copies daily than 
the Morning Globe 


The Boston Post 
sells 225,523 MORE 
copies daily than 


and 212.673 MORE the Boston Herald 
than the Evening and 193,599 MORE 


Globe than the Evening 
Traveler. 


In the City and Suburban area the Boston Post is read by the following percentage of 
families taking the other Boston daily newspapers. In the cities and towns out- 
side the Suburban area the dominance of The Boston Post is even greater. 


58% of the Evening Globe! a computsory 
The Bost on Fost 26% of the Morning Globe) °OMeN*TIO" 


circulation of any daily 


a Wee ceees 50% of the Traveler! ANOTHER 


346,607 25% of the Herald | comBination 


copies per day, but it also 43% of the Transcript 


blankets the coverage of 


the SEVEN other Boston 41% of the American 


Newspapers to an amaz- 
ing extent—as follows: 27% of the Record 


The above percentages—findings of an impartial house-to-house newspaper reader survey—show that an advertiser 
using the Boston Post not only reaches the 346,607 people who buy The Boston Post regularly, but at the 
same time reaches from 25% to 58% of the FAMILIES who also take some other Boston newspaper. 


Net Paid Daily Circulation 


: ~ ite snding foot. 50, 19930 
be Woston Vost we 


Morning Globe 
New England’s “GOOD MORNING?” for 102 years jeuun dene: ae 


No Premiums—No Predates—No Bull-Dogs—No Lemons—No Self-Duplication with The Boston Post. Evening Traveler... 153,008 
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This Family Chart Shows Incomes From 
Which the Family’s Car Is Purchased 


It is not hard to visualize the price ranges of the 
automobile new car purchases in these family groups 
and it is also easy to see that The Boston Post is not 
only the favorite home newspaper with the largest 
circulation, but dominates the most important family 
buying groups. 





This chart compares the Boston Post with morning 
and evening editions of the compulsory combinations, 
adjusted by deduction of the duplication of readers 
between the Morning Herald and Evening Traveler, as 
well as the Morning and Evening Globe. 


FAMILY INCOME GROUPINGS OF READERS OF BOSTON PAPERS 
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These family groups buy by far the largest number of new automobiles. 


See how they are reached BEST with The Boston ost 


is second paper in this 


income group. 








By M. A. HOLLINSHEAD 
Director, Radio Dept. 
Campbell-Ewald Co. 

HE first 10 months of 1933 | 

show General Motors to be the 

third largest advertiser on the 
great broadcasting networks of 
the country a fact of real inter- 
est to manufacturers when they 
see that all the other leading 
firms of the first nine are manu- 
facturers of foods, tobacco or 
drug supplies. The next largest 
advertiser builds radio sets—the | 
only other product in the first 10 
that sells for more than nickels 
and dimes and quarters. | 


Food leads the list, as you might | 
expect, because it appeals to every 
man, woman and child in the 
country. Toothpaste comes next | 
with, we hope, just as wide a 
market. And then, after Amos | 
and Andy -—heard every night 
from one end of the country to 
the other—-comes General Motors, 
selling automobiles costing hun- | 
dreds of dollars. What a unique 
position for motor cars! 

Of course the obvious answer is | 
that radio offers a huge audience. | 
But the question is immediately 
raised, “How much of this audi- 
ence can be counted upon to be 
listening?” The same question 
can be just as logically asked of | 
all other advertising mediums: | 
“How many of the subscribers 
see the advertisement?” But this 
question must be met. Radio is 
new. It’s invisible. You can't 
total up the circulation according 
to the old standards. But there 
are definite yardsticks, and what 
they lack in complete accuracy is 
counter-balanced by the very lib- 
eral methods used in making the 
count. It’s the case of the old- 
fashioned baker's dozen being 13 
instead of 12. 


Millions Can Listen 


There are undoubtedly 17,000.000 
radio sets in the country (16,890,- 
562 last January). Multiply this | 
by 3.6, which represents the list- 
eners per set (Crossley survey for 
Association of National Advertis- 
ers). That makes 60,800,000. Now, 
by this same survey, we find that 
between 7:00 p.m. and 10:00 p.m. 
the radio audience is 60.9 per cent 
of the total. That makes some 
37,000,000 listening during these 
three evening hours. How many 
of these 37,000,000 will be listen- 
ing to a given program? 

Well, there are only two com- 
plete coast-to-coast network sys- 
tems operating simultaneously to 
give coverage all over the coun- 
try, and unquestionably they are | 
getting the lion’s share of the | 
listeners. This is true in spite of 
the fact that these network sta- | 
tions represent little more than a 
fourth of all the commercial 
broadcasting stations. In a recent 
popularity survey it was found | 
that the network stations received 
86 per cent of the popularity | 
votes. Hence, it is obvious that a 
top-notch chain program between | 
7:00 and 10:00 p.m. may be play- | 
ing to 10, 20, or 30 million people | 
since only one program can be 
listened to at a time and the most | 
popular programs steal audiences | 
from the run-of-mine program by | 
the thousands and hundreds of 
thousands. 

But conceding that radio offers 
a tremendous audience, and as- 
suming that a firm provides an | 
outstanding program so as to win 
millions of listeners away from 
competing programs, why is it 
most of the products one hears 
advertised are things like cigar- 
ettes, foods, toothpastes, cos- 
metics, and other low-cost items? 

This is a perfectly natural ques- | 
tion until it is pointed out that | 
70 per cent of all advertising ap- | 
propriations, spent in all forms of | 
advertising mediums, are devoted | 
to articles costing one dollar or | 
less. Logically, there are more | 
low-cost articles on the air be- | 
cause there are more low-cost 
articles advertised. But there is | 
one other very good reason: | 
manufacturers of cigars, break- | 
fast foods, and cosmetics have 
found that they can actually sell | 
their wares over the air in huge | 
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Radio Finds G. M. Its Third Largest Advertiser 


Various Units Get Big Returns From 
In Inquiries 


Programs, 


quantities. Tell millions about a 
new breakfast food and they’ll 
buy it just because they are asked 
to buy. There’s no gamble—the 
package costs only a few cents, 
and if the children don’t like the 
food they can buy another brand 
next week. So radio actually 
sends in the customers of these 


I’m Jeanie Lang, the girl who 
sang the ha-cha-cha on Pontiac 
time last year. 


Virginia Rea, who sang on 

the Buick programs in 1932, 

is praying for television—and 
who wonders? 


low-cost items to buy. But an 
automobile is an important pur- 
chase—for the average family it 
is the most important purchase, 
next to buying a home. Neither 
radio nor any other medium can 
be expected to send people in to 
buy cars as they would buy cans 
of soup. But radio can and does 


and Sales 


send people into automobile 

showrooms to be sold automobiles. 
Chevrolet’s Response 

For example, Chevrolet dealers 

gave 121,316 demonstrations last 


These people had to write a little 


essay after taking a ride, and the | 


Al Jolson, who made his debut 


over the air on the Chevrolet hour 
in November, 1932, and ran until 


February, 1933. 


The Revelers and Frank 
Black, accompanist and ar- 
ranger, who stood ’em up on 
the Buick hour from 
November, 1931, to May, 1932. 


Andre Kostelanetz orchestra and chorus, with Jeanie Lang, Louis Dean, William O’Neil 
and Colonel Stoopnagel and Budd, who stopped the dials for an hour last year for Pontiac. 


Who else but Paul 
Whiteman and his 
band that made 
radio history for 
Pontiac? 


Mr. and Mrs. George 
Olsen (Ethel Shutta 
to you) who had ’em 
twisting for Oldsmo- 
bile programs, Janu- 
ary to April, 1933. 


| grams at that. 


| cars. 

| Again 
e | doubtedly heard by millions. 
April to people who were sent in | 
directly and exclusively by radio. | 


, circulation 


| Shore or the mountains. 


only place me < were told about it 
was in Chevrolet's radio programs 
and these were weekly pro- 
If 121,000 people 
took the trouble to visit show- 
rooms and write essays, how 
many heard the invitation? 
Wouldn’t it be millions? 

Buick offered prizes for 200- 
word essays relative to Buick 
There were 300,000 replies. 
the messages were un- 


Other units of General Motors, 
along with all types of advertis- 
ers, have made audience tests 
from time to time and results 
have been amazing. One manu- 
facturer offered a little booklet 
on his program; and, in a spirit 
of great optimism, printed 25,000. 
He was dumfounded to receive 
287,000 requests for the booklet. 


| Such experiences are legion; and, 
| while amazing in themselves, they 


still do not represent a true pic- 
ture of the radio audience. If 
287,000 people write in for a book- 
let offered on a broadcast, how 


| many heard the broadcast? Would 


one out of ten take the trouble to 
write, or would it be one out of 
20, 30 or 40—representing millions 
of listeners hearing the program 
but not interested in the booklet 
or not taking the trouble to write 
for it. 

We talk about huge figures of 
in radio; and this 
should not be surprising, for after 
all radio makes an appeal unlike 
any other medium. Outside of 
sound pictures, it is the only ear- 
appeal medium. All others are 
eye-appeal mediums. And this 
opens up huge specialized audi- 
ences—the foreign-born (there 
are over 13,000,000 of them) who 
read English very poorly or not 
at all; yet they speak English, 
after a fashion, and they under- 
stand it—and radio has their ear. 
There is that huge army of poor- 
ly educated persons who read 
very little, for either pleasure or 
profit, yet they buy goods and 
they speak “American”—and radio 
has their ear. Perhaps we hear 
some of our friends say that, “I 
listen to the radio very little, and 
my friends aren’t radio fans. 
Radio is a hobby for a while but 
we have new interests now.” True 
—-but who says these things? 
Aren't they the expressions of a 
very limited class of people who 
live in an atmosphere of sophisti- 
cation—who have many social ad- 
vantages—things to do—places to 
go—hobbies to indulge—seashore 
to visit? By far the greater mass 
of the 17,000,000 radio sets in this 
country are owned by people who 
live in their homes 12 months a 
year—-with no trips to the sea- 
They 
have limited social contacts. It 
isn’t a toss-up with them whether 
they'll spend the week-end at the 
cottage or at the summer resort. 
It isn’t a theatre party tonight 
and a dinner party tomorrow 
night—a concert, a reception, a 
lecture to take them away from 
home. They spend most of their 
evenings in their homes, or in the 
homes of their friends, and radio 
is the ever-present and_ inex- 
pensive source of pleasure and 
information—and the great oppor- 
tunity for the advertiser. 

Radio Everywhere 

People in the mass aren’t trying 
to get away from radio. They're 
buying more sets constantly. 
Radio is a-fixed habit today in the 
home and in the school. Small 
sets are appearing rapidly in of- 
fices. Numerous hotels and hos- 
pitals have wired every room for 
radio. Three hundred thousand 
car radios have been purchased 
since 1929. Radio has even sup- 
nlanted: the story-teller in the 
American barber shop. 

True, there are radio abuses 
too much advertising on some 
programs—-too many announce- 
ments which have not bought the 
right of the listeners’ attention by 
the coin of entertainment. But 
radio is young, and these things 
are taken care of by time. And 
in the meantime no medium 
reaching the household has higher 
standards in the wholesomeness 

(Continued on Page 38) 
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Here’s to GM in 1958 





There were giants 
in the earth in those days 


GENESIS VI. 4 


All 25 Scripps-Howard Newspapers join in 
felicitating General Motors on this its 25th 


birthday. 


Should there still exist the skeptic who cannot 
see the Greater Future ahead .. . let him look 
into the Quarter Century of Progress just com- 


pleted by General Motors. 


CRIPPS-HOWARD 


MEMBERS OF THE UNITED PRESS...OF THE AUDIT 


NEWSPAPERS. iianu 


NEW YORK /f or SAN FRANCISCO \ BUFFALO Time COLUMBUS HOUSTON Pre KNOXVILLE Neu 
CLEVELAND Pr WASHINGTON News INDIANAPOLIS Time AKRON Times-Pr YOUNGSTOWN Telegram EL PASO Herald-Poa 
BALTIMORE ..) Pot CINCINNATI Pot DENVERR ViA BIRMINGHAM FORT WORTH Press SAN DIEGO Bus 
PITTSBURGH .. Pr COVINGTON Kenta Poa POLE DO \ Bee MEMPHI: Pr OKLAHOMA CITY News EVANSVILLE — 
kK hy Edit Cincinnati Post ALBUQUERQUE . Tribune 
NATIONAL ADVEKTISING DEPT., 230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK * CHICAGO -°« SAN FRANCISCO DETROII . LOS ANGELES) e ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA . BUFFALO DALLAS 


OF CIRCULATIONS AND OF MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


The 25-year record of this single corporation, 
with its many ramifications, vividly pictures the 
kind of growth our country as a whole has 
made. It takes no prophet to say: “The work 


will go on!” 


Compare the chugging, rattling car of 1908 
with “A General Motors Product” of today... 
the old icebox with the Frigidaire . . . But why 


pile up the evidence? ... The work will go on! 


There’s a green light ahead, on a one way 
street, with no detours and no cross traffic... 
The work will go on! .. . There are giants in 


the earth these days! 








XU 
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1904 Auto Editor Tells of Early Cars and Men 


Wetmore Knew 
First Motors, 
News, and Ads 


Here are the reminiscences of a 
veteran automobile editor, aged 
77, who in the early days of the 
industry pounded the New York 
pavements in search of automo- 
bile news and advertising copy. 
John C. Wetmore, now a resident 
of Los Angeles, needs no intro- 
duction to old timers in the auto- 
mobile business. He knew ’em all 
before he doffed his toga as dean 
of automobile editors, so when 
you read his stuff in this issue 
you will enjoy his recollection of 
the pioneers. 


By JOHN C. WETMORE 


N Chris Sinsabaugh sent 

to me, out here in Los Ange- 

les, an assignment to write my 

personal recollections of the 

pioneer makes and men of the 

nascent days of General Motors, 

the job filled this 77-year-old auto- 
mobile writer with joy. 

You must understand that 
“Sinsy”—as we used to call him 
in those days—was a co-worker 
of mine in the middle nineties. 
Then IT was New York correspond- 
ent of Sam Miles’ “Referee” and 
he was heiping George Barrett 
editorially to get out “Bearings” 
for “Nort” Van Sicklen. Both 
were Chicago bicycle trade papers. 

I soon realized how badly I 
was handicapped by my exile 
from New York’s automobile row. 


Alfred Reeves. Ray M. Owen. A. |! 


G. Southworth, Charles H. 


Lar- | 


son, Inglis Uppercu, Sidney Bow- | 


man, and Gaston Plaintiff could 
not be reached by car or phone. 

I started by digging into the 
dope written by automobile his- 
torians like Dave Beecroft, Chris 
Sinsabaugh, Theodore F. Mac- 
Manus and Prof. Lawrence Selt- 
zer, but was soon swamped in 
dates and data, so I decided to 
stick to my own “specials” as my 
guides. 

Some of you old-timers in the 
trade may remember that back 
in 1914 I got out “Surviving Pio- 
neers” as a New York Evening 
Mail show special. It was con- 
fined to the mention and adver- 
tising of the makes that were 
doing business ten years before 
in New York in 1904 (when I be- 


came automobile editor of the old | 
and were still on | 


Evening Mail), 
the job. I had found that there 
were some 25 of them before I 
went ahead with “Surviving Pio- 
neers.” The following year things 
were a bit blue for the automo- 
bile industry so with the help of 
“Hank” Caldwell, a famous mo- 
tor trade humorist of those days, 
a “Sunshine Supplement” was 
got out by us for the 1915 New 
York show as an answer. 

My swan song to the old Eve- 
ning Mail, whose automobile edi- 
tor I had been for 17 years, was 
sung when in 1922 I started my 
westward-ho pilgrimage by rail 
over the sunset trail for an easy- 
going old age in Southern Cali- 


fornia. It took the form of my 
“Motoring Memories.” It was 
published in September. The/| - 


NACC sent bound copies to all | 
its members. 

So it was that after several | 
days of digging into the early 
dope of those G. M. C. historians 
I saw that the only solution for 
me was to write an old time 
“Wetmore Column” and make of 
it a sort of heart-to-heart chat 
with my old-time friends among 
its readers. 

The G. M. Idea 

Cheap motor transportation for 
the masses began with Henry 
Ford, who brought out his model 
T in 1908. That same year, the 
original General Motors Co. was 
organized. Both the Ford and 


General Motors companies had in 
mind meeting the demand of the 
general 
cars.” 


public for “universal 
Ford's aim was toward sup- 


| automobiles. The G. M. 


| dominant 











plying the masses with cheap 
idea was 
for a single maker to supply auto- 
mobiles comprehensively to rich 
and poor alike. 


No matter how great and pre- 
the General Motors 
Corp. of today may have becom? 
under the ownership acquired by 
Pierre S. du Pont and its pres- 
ent phenomenally successful chief 
executive, Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., it 
is indebted to the farseeing fore- 
sight of William C. Durant for its 
foundings in 1908. 


Many have called Durant a | 


gambler. So were all great dis- 
coverers and inventors. Historic- 


General Motors, one year a big 
loser, the next year a big winner, 
even though he was finally made 
to sit on the sidelines following 


| the big panic of 1929 and wait 
| for the next turr of the wheel. 


Though I no doubt must have 
called on him in a_ reportorial 
way in the Buick building at 
Broadway and 55th Street in 1908, 
I really did not know him well 


| until he started to build the Chev- 


rolet in a humble factory building 
at 57th Street and llth Avenue 


| some time about 1913. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ally, Durant in his successive ups | 
| Olds, Oakland and Cadillac com- | 


and downs toward his great ob- 
jective has been the proverbial 


in-again, out- ~again Finnigan of | 


-———_—__—_ 





NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 


230 PARK AVENUE, 


Incidentally, in the formation 
and early expansion of his orig- 
inal General Motors Co. in addi- | 
tion to the fundamental Buick, 


panies, Durant seemed to have | 
run wild in 


5 YEARS with 


| $2,000! 


Among his purchases, 
stance, were Cartercar, 
quette, Elmore and Welch. 

I have rather a hazy recollec- 
tion from my New York end of 
the story of the details of the 
formation of the original General 
Motors Co., which preceded the 
evolution into the great Sloan-du 
Pont-Knudsen - Kettering - Fisher 
Brothers General Motors Corp. of 
today. The truth seems to be 
that Durant started this big 
trust game of his on a_ shoe- 
string by incorporating 
Jersey on Sept. 16, 1908, a Gen- 
eral Motors Co. capitalized at| 
Think of that! Two 
weeks later this tiny “two grand” 
| capital was increased to $12,500,- 


for in- 


Mar- 






GENERAL 
MOTORS 


HF 


in Pittsburgh 


Twenty-five years ago when General Mo- 


tors Corporation was 


Ta 


Pittsburgh Press was preparing to 
celebrate its silver anniversary. 


dU Me Ee Mele RU ToL 


into the golden era, 


there is genuine 


WET imiomilmeole eh Lil mili cel 


newspaper extends to General Motors. 


25 years ago, The Press was the leading 


Pittsburgh newspaper. 


lt is the leading 


Pittsburgh newspaper today. 


Pittsbur 


on 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


N. Y¥. €. 





NEWSPAPERS and of 
MEDIA RECORDS, 


in New| 


| 


| 


| 


factory buying. | | 000—$7,000,000 in 7 per cent pre-|_ 





ferred and $5,550,000. of common 
stock of $100 par value. 

All I can personally recall, 
backed by dope from the book 
writings of several fellow news- 
paper men, is that the Olds, 
Buick, Oakland and Cadillac pur- 
chases were the original com- 
pany’s chief foundation stone, to 
which Frigidaire, Hyatt and 
Fisher were added later. 


On Oct. 13, 1916, under Dela- 
ware laws, there was a reincor- 
poration. W. C. Durant §suc- 


ceeded Charles W. Nash as presi- 
dent and held that office until 
Pierre S. duPont took over the 
presidency Nov. 30, 1920. Du- 
Pont was made chairman of the 
board May 15, 1923, when he 
chose as his successor Alfred P. 


(Continued on Page 34) 
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ap of New York City showing the 


Qa 


HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS 


HAPPY HUNTING GROUNDS | 
FOR naw a — 


Copyright, 1933, N.Y. W.-T. Corp, 

A copy of this map, prepared for 
sales analysis (together with your 
own new car registrations for 1929 
and 1933) may be had by writing 
Cory Adams, Automotive Advertising 
Manager, New York World-Tele- 
gram, or J. B. Jones, Manager of 
the Detroit office, Seripps-Howard 
Newspapers, Inc., General Motors 
Bidg., Detroit. 





It's always open season and the hunting is at its best in the 49 districts shown in white on the map 
In these 49 districts General Motors dealers bagged 150 per cent more new car orders per 


above. 
during the first nine months this year than in the remainder of the four boroughs. 


district 


URING 1933 (first nine months) 
General Motors sold as many new 
Cadillacs, La Salles, Buicks, Oldsmo- 
biles, Pontiacs and Chevrolets combined 
(16,886) to New Yorkers residing in 
the 49 districts boasting an average an- 
nual income in excess of $3,000, as were 
sold during the same period in 1929... 
345 new cars per district each year. 
But this was not true of the rest of 
the four principal boroughs of New 
York City. In the 56 remaining dis- 
tricts, populated most heavily by manual 
occupational families, and where the 
annual average income fell below 
_ $3,000, General Motors average sales 
per district fell from 191 to 138 new 
cars... the 1929 average was 38.4% 
more than the 1933. 
The loss of buying power of the 
manual occupational groups, due to 


NEW 


BY - OF - AND - FOR NEW YORKERS 


tmeee 








lower wage scales and unemployment, 
is again clearly demonstrated in this 
analysis, which corroborates a study of 
the records of leading finance companies 
made and published by the World- 
Telegram during 1932, This earlier 
study indicated that mental occupa- 
tional groups (39% of the population) 
purchased 78% of the new cars sold. 

Both studies are of the utmost im- 
portance to automobile marketing execu- 
tives. Both point to the immense 
advantage of concentrating major offen- 
sives at mental occupational buying 
power, which has suffered least during 
the depression. It is the enduring buy- 
ing power upon which sales records will 
be built during 1934. 

Now, more than ever, it will be most 
profitable to support sales effort directed 
at these high-income mental occupa- 


YORK WORLD-TELEGRAM 


NEW CAR SALES OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


In Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan and 
Queens Boroughs of New York City, 
Nine Months of 1933. 


Sales in Districts 
Four Where Av. Q% of 
Boroughs Ann’l Income Total 
Total Sales Above $300 Sales 


Cadillac... 491 388 = 79.0 
LaSalle ... 315 238 75.6 
Buick..... 3,398 2,407. = 70.8 
Oldsmobile 1,716 1,145 66.7 
4,741 3,203 67.6 
13,942 9505 68.2 


. 24,603. 16,886 68.6 


Pontiac . 
Chevrolet . 


Totals 





A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED PRESS—THE 
THE AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS AND MEDIA RECORDS, 


ASSOCIATED 


PRESS — 
INC, 


tional groups to which your dealer can 
sell 150% more new cars. In 1929 the 
average better income district produced 
enly 80.6% more cars than the average 
low income district. It is in the lower 
income districts that the new car buying 
has fallen off. 


ANALYSIS OF 
GENERAL MOTORS SALES 
1929 vs. 1933 (nine months) 
1929-1933 
Average Sales Per District 
in 49 Districts Where 
Average Annual Income 
Is ABOVE $3,000....... 345 345 
Average Sales Per District 
in 56 Districts Where 
Average Annual Income 
Is BELOW $3,000....... 191 138 
% More General Motors 
Cars Sold in Average 
District ABOVE $3,000 
Average Annual Income 80.6% 150.0% 


N. B.—General Motors Sales in the Lower Income 
Districts were 38.4% more during 1929 than 
during 1933. But General Motors sold the 
same number of cars, listed in the table at 
the left, both years in the higher income 
districts. 
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Twenty-five Years of Automobile Advertising 


3) 
years. Its span of existence cov- 
ers the whole period of the major 
development of the automotive 
industry, in which it plays a lead- 
ing part It has always been 
alert to continue leadership in all 
of the many- departments that 
make up modern industrial effort 

research, engineering, produc- 
tion and merchandising, plus 
service. 

In retrospect over a quarter of 
a century, it must be seen that 
the history of General Motors is 
the history of automobile adver- 
tising, since the corporation has 
consistently been a major factor 
in the kind and character of ad- 
vertising used. There is more to 
say now about the products of 
General Motors, more people to 
talk to through more avenues of 
approach and better, because 
more nearly accurate, means of 
approaching them. As a striking 
example of fact-finding in con- 
nection with advertising and its 
influence, we know to a fraction 
of percentage the number of 
prospects who are pre-sold before 
they get into a car dealer's show- 
room, to which they have been 
attracted not alone by the dis- 
play of cars but by the advertis- 
ing that has preceded the show- 
ing. The actual figure is 76.7 per 
cent. 

Leading up to the creation of 
this indisputable influence, there 
has been an amazing, orderly de- 
velopment of advertising as such. 
In the earliest days, a car manu- 
facturer usualy contented him- 
self with a small-size announce- 
ment, with prices, and a few 
scanty details about the car it- 
self. In those times, the maker of 
a car could not know what the 
public wanted and indeed the 
public itself did not know. It had 
to be sold first of all on the auto- 
mobile as a means of transporta- 
tion. We have seen how the first 
beginnings of long-time manu- 
facturers like Olds Motor Works 
were timid to a degree. The use 
of color was unheard of, in fact 
unknown, in the sunrise time of 
the motor age. 


Color First Used 


of the first uses of color 
Hyatt advertisement 
a rear view of a 
The tail light was 
printed in red and so was the 
reflection of the light on the 
wet pavement. Both were small 
spots, but the extra cost for color 
was $2,000 for the issue of the 
Post, Oct. 7, 1916, in which this 
novel and daring move was car- 
ried out. It was only four and 
a half years ago that General 
Motors created a new standard 
for the use of color advertising, 
when the corporation used twelve 
color pages in the Post of April 
20, 1929, to advertise its famous 
Spring Showing. This is the 
largest advertisement of its kind 
to be sponsored by a single auto- 
motive institution 


(Continued from Page 


One 
was in a 
that showed 
motor car. 


The demands of advertisers 
have called for new efforts by 
the makers of paper and _ ink, 


developed photography to a point 
undreamed of, fostered the spread 


of radio, the roto section, the 
movietone and almost number- 
less other arts and crafts that 


have been given the incentive and 
the means to grow through their 
connection with automobile ad- 
vertising. In all of these devel- 
opments and advances, General 
Motors has been a conspicuous 
and consistent leader 

As an instance, the corporation 
was the first important user of 
gold ink. Aluminum (so-called 
silver) ink had been known and 
used for its attention-getting 
qualities, but General Motors 
wanted gold ink for a _ special 
purpose. Publishers and _ ink 
manufacturers united in saying 
that the plan was impractical, 
but the fact is that gold ink was 
successfully used in a double- 
page magazine spread to adver- 
tise General Motors’ products 
Jan. 31, 1931. Spreads on a gold 
background meant a new stand- 


ard of advertising costs, a new 
price-mark, but the results justi- 
fied the expense and that is the 
most satisfactory yardstick. 
Buick was a pioneer in the use 
of four-color advertising and of 
four-color photography and Gen- 
eral Motors was the first among 
the automobile organizations to 
launch an institutional campaign 
Neither the corporation nor its 
agency has ever hesitated to face 
the hardships of the pioneer, 
when the initiation of new ma- 
terials and new methods has been 
shown to be of advantage. 
Co-operative Advertising Boon 
When Chevrolet began its ad- 
vertising career, the policy was to 
use small-sized copy and to run it 
frequently. The plan expanded to 
larger and larger copy, developing 
into two-page spreads run with al- 
most the same frequency. R. H. 
Grant originated co-operative ad- 
vertising when he was directing 
Chevrolet sales. It was suggested 
that the dealer agree to spend 
some of his own money in his in- 
dividual territory and that the Di- 
vision would co-operate by placing 
advertising in the same territory 
for increasing territorial sales. 
This meant the development of a 
new and complicated system of 
bookkeeping, of debits and credits; 
but the idea had so much demon- 
strated merit that it was extended 
to other divisions of the corpora- 
tion, and was taken up by other 
motor car manufacturers. Mr 
Grant is forceful in all things, in- 
cluding his endorsement of adver- 
tising as a sales force. No one 
who knows him or hears him talk 
can be in doubt about that. In the 
days when he was still with the 
National Cash Register Co. he 
stood shoulder to shoulder with 


John H. Patterson, one of the 
greatest exponents of sales pro- 
motion and advertising. And since 


that time, through his Delco-Light 
days and his later operations in 
charge of General Motors divi- 
sional and corporation sales, Mr. 
Grant has always sales promoted 
and advertised most aggressively, 
and set a faster pace 

Chevrolet pioneered in the use 
of the talking billboard. The first 
of these was established at Eight 
Mile Road and Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, where an amplifier made 
it possible for him who ran to hear 
as well as to read. Here was one 
more example of the service of 
the radio to modern advertising. 

Forceful attention-getting may 
fairly be said to be a fundamental 
of all good advertising. With mod- 
ern methods, and with the grow- 
ing chorus of sound from the ad- 
vertisers of every type of com- 
modity known to man, the voice 
of the successful advertiser must 
penetrate by its individuality 
rather than by its stridency. There 


can be little argument about what. 


characterizes good advertising; it 
is its ability to create a desire for 
the merchandise advertised. The 
more strongly that desire can be 
aroused, the better the advertis- 
ing. 

We are still addressing our mes- 


sages to the same old human emo- | 


tions, but even these are colored 
and influenced by surround- 


ings, points of view and altered | 


standards of living and thinking. 


With the steady improvement of | 
the motor car, as a conspicuous | 


example, the car became the “over- 
coat” for the entire family. There 


came a time when more people 


were seen in cars that were seen | 
changing | 


in their homes. With 
demands came style changes, in- 
fluenced by the growing public 
knowledge of how the car might 


be improved to suit some family | 


or individual preference. And, as 
is the habit with styles, these 
change so quickly that nowadays 
the annual model is a necessity 
There can be no reasonable doubt 
that advertising plays a tremend- 
ously important part in the scope 
of these changes 
Advertising’s Future Part 

Now that the automotive indus- 
try has reached its present high 
standards of development for its 
manufacturing facilities, engineer- 
ing, sales management and adver- 


tising are seen as the greatest 
needs. It is no longer a matter 
of extensive manufacturing facili- 
ties, but a matter of expanding 
sales. And here advertising must 
continue to play an increasingly 
important part It has without 
question played such a part in the 
development of the car itself, and 
equally without question will play 
a still more important part in help- 
ing to solve the problems of distri- 
bution 

Advertising of the early cars 
may look quite as antiquated to 
the modern eye as do the cars 
themselves. But the fundamentals 


are there, in car and in advertis- | 


ing alike. Modern cars are better 
built, because there has been con- 
stant improvement _of materials 
and of methods of putting them 
together. The same thing holds 
true of advertising, in capable 
hands. There is a tremendous re- 
sponsibility on the shoulders of 
the modern advertising agency, 
which will grow greater with the 
further development of the auto- 
motive industry. Looking ahead, 
one might roam in fancy— but why 
dream, when there are so many 
tools at hand now and so much 
work to be done? What was be- 
ing done in the early Buick days 
is being done now, but with better 





















































































Example of show motif created by Mr. George Wittbold for General Motors Exhibit. 
woods, hand-inlaid in appropriate scenes. 
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equipment better used. Certain 
fundamental principles of adver- 
tising were in good use twenty- 
five years ago and will still be in 
use twenty-five--or even twenty- 
five hundred years from now 
New tools will be utilized as they 
are developed by demand. If sky- 
writing becomes practical, it will 
be used. The animated billboard 
is likely to enjoy a growing impor- 
tance 

Throughout our own experience 
there has been what I hope is ac- 
cepted opportunity for study and 
increasing knowledge of advertis- 
ing that has heralded and devel- 
oped new markets for products old 
and new. Among these are, im- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


portantly, outdoor advertising, | 


radio and the movietone. Devel- 
opments of these will continue to 
be important. 

We know more 
than we used to 


about markets 


| facts 


When Hyatt ad- | 


vertising first began to be handled | 


by our organization, we advertised 
“Hyatt Quiet.” We still do, but in 


the early days we wanted to prove | 


that the bearings were quiet. We 
applied to a laboratory in Pitts- 
burgh and even to the great Edi- 
son laboratories for apparatus or 


some means of measuring degrees | 


of quiet. It was impossible to get 


accurate data then, because the, 


cP 
. Jeorge ) 


JO ; 
_ realive 


£ 
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radio had not yet been invented. 

Now the engineers at the General 

Motors Proving Grounds are con- 

stantly measuring and recording 

relative noise and quiet in every 

moving part used in industry 
The Modern Trend 

Consumer research, sponsored 
by General Motors, lets us know 
our markets better. The trend is 
for advertising to develop from 
the consumer out to the factory, 
instead of the other way around 
Our audience and its character- 
istics are better known, through 
the data gathered by the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation 
and by the other forms of research 
organizations that have been set 
up in response to a demand for 
The appeal of advertising 
is being made with more science 
and with a wider understanding 
of psychology and the “mass 
mind." 

In every avenue of advertising 
and merchandising effort, by the 
light thrown upon them by mod- 
ern means and methods of utiliz- 
ing them, General Motors has al- 
ways been willing to go ahead and 
clear the way. It has developed 
and expanded with the passage of 
years and with a friendly and en- 


| during relation between client and 


agency. 
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First magazine to carry a 
motorcar advertisement 
Olds, 1902 . For 31 years 
has carried more automo- 
tive advertising than all 


CD Pete al, MOTORS Units and 


ot tmaalel lobster 


Curtis magazines have. been 


co-workers in public education, 


ee 


market development, sales ex- 


tension and dealer stimulation 
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a " 


over the following periods of 


time... 


ele eee 
x 
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OLDS . . . 31 YEARS 
CADILLAC . 30 YEARS 
BUICK. . . 22 YEARS 
a Lo AC... . 1§ YEARS 
aasartnihdatarwrp-rhiey FISHER BODY 11 YEARS 
otis eliaeah tala CHEVROLET. 10 YEARS 


50”. of the total spent 


in all women's maga- PONTIAC . ae YEARS 
zines for automotive LA SALLE - 6 YEARS 


advertising during the 


Peete G.M.C.TRUCKS. 18 YEARS 


ee ee 
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Curtis magazines have been en- 

gaged continuously since 1902 

in the economical printing and 

delivery of millions of adver- 

tisements of General Motors’ 

| Products and the concentration 

oa | a HAE of these messages in the finest 

markets. 

Oldest agricultural maga- 

zine. Leads inthe rural and 

small town market, which 
accounts for about 50 

of total car sales. Leads all 


rural magazines in auto- 


motive advertising. 
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(Continued trom Page & 
had encountered twenty-six years 
ago when the race was run in 
1805. The talks were primarily 
on good roads and reminescences 
of the early trip 

The difficulty in creating stunts 
today in the motor car industry 
is due to the fact that in most 
cases a stunt represents the “first 


time” for something to have been 
done Along this line, Cannon 


Ball Baker was hired to go across 
the continent with a General Mo- 
tors car in “high gear’ some ten 
years ago Today this would 
create little or no comment--little 
or no publicity--but it was very 
effective when the run was made 
The publicity man on this occa- 


sion rode and suffered with 
Baker The event was a “first 
time.” 

While a stunt is primarily a 


single created event, the term is 
often used to describe the “dress- 
ing” of an event to give it color 
and news value. Such a dressing 
was the parade of old cars of all 
General Motors units at the 
opening of the General Motors 
building at the Century of Prog- 
ress at Chicago 

We have used this type of stunt 
on the introduction of new cars, 
the opening of new plants, or in 
parades or pageants celebrating 
such events. It is simply a mat- 
ter of dramatizing and making 
colorful something that in itself 
would be simply a_ business 
occurrence 

Publicity in Transition 

However important the stunt 
type of publicity has been, there 
is without question a transition 
in type of publicity from the days 
when speed-runs and hill-climbs 
commanded enormous newspaper 
fee] that later day ef- 
forts have been directed more to 
legitimate news columns and to 
furtherance of good-will building 
between the motor car companies 
and editorial representatives of 
the newspapers and the trade 
press. There has been a more in- 
telligent and substantial use of 
the varied and complicated news 
channels of communication. I 
believe that this franker relation 
between the automobile industry 
and the press has been mutually 
advantageous to both 

As an example, up to seven or 
eight years ago, the newspapers of 
Detroit, the heart of the motor car 
industry, never opened their news 
columns to the announcement of 
anew car. The announcement of 
the car came in the automobile 
sections on Sunday. I personally 
spent hours arguing with the auto- 
mobile editors, pointing out that 
at least in Detroit, the announce- 
ment of a new car here was news 
to from a half million to a million 
persons, depending on the make of 
car. The factories here make such 
announcements of even greater 
importance than elsewhere. To- 
day, the Detroit newspapers treat 
the announcement of a new car 
as a major story. 

I do not wish to imply that I 
ever caused a ripple in bringing 
this about It has been due in 
great measure to the growth of 
the whole automotive industry un- 
til it has become one of the domi- 
nant industries in the country and 
as such is a barometer of business 
conditions generally. I cite this 
Detroit newspaper situation sim- 
ply as a changed attitude toward 
the motor car. It has been brought 
about by more solid understand- 
ing of the industry by the press 

Along this same line, I might 
mention the convention of approx- 
imately 300 automobile editors who 
were the guests of Genera! Motors 
some six years ago. I believe this 
was the greatest gathering of edi- 
torial men as guests of a corpora- 
tion ever held. These editors were 
shown through automobile plants 

three-quarters of them actually 
seeing for the first time how an 
automobile was built--and given 
a bird's-eye picture of the indus- 
try. Our publicity department par- 
ticipated in this activity which, to 
my way of thinking. was one of 
the most tonstructive, good-will, 
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confidence-builaing activities ever 
undertaken 

Further efforts along the same 
lines of mutual confidence are the 
pre-showing of motor cars at the 
General Motors factories and 
Proving Grounds. And more con- 
fidential relations are being con- 
Stantly established by bringing 
motor car executives and repre- 
sentatives of the press together on 
numerous occasions throughout 
the year 

Our handling of the publicity for 
the fifiy-two Spring Showings put 
on by General Motors in 1932--the 
most gigantic public showing of 
products ever put on by any cor- | 
poration -is another case in point | 
of frank dealing with the news- | 
papers. The publicity was actu- | 
ally handled by seven men of the 





AMERICA’S 
MOST 
BEAUTIFUL 
ALL-YEAR 
RESORT 


department, each of whom cov- 
ered six cities, spending a day or 
two in each. A booklet of stories 
was prepared, to be used only as 
a skeleton work by the chairman 


of the publicity committee in 
each city 

However, the most important 
meeting in each city was the 


luncheon to newspapermen, in 
which the publicity man described 
what was to take place and asked 
for co-operation. We sold these 
shows on their merits--and on the 
forceful attempt to bring back 
automobile sales and general pros 
perity. In cases, where necessary 
we visited the managing editor or 
the editor. 

We did not try to put anything 
across.-we did not visit the busi- 
ness departments—-we dealt frank- 


The What, Why, and How of Feature Publicity 


ly and squarely across the table 
with the men of the press, and 
they responded in magnificent 
Style in their co-operation. 

Today there is considerable con- 
fusing of stunts with sales pro- 
motion. Sales promotion ideas are 
stunts in the sense of created 
events but, with a tremendous 
commercial tinge. While it is hard 
to draw a dividing line, I would 
say that when the commercial 
tinge spreads into a deep glow, 
you have a sales promotion idea 
not a publicity stunt. 

And I might also wish to clear 
up a feeling, often held, 
stunts constitute the backbone of 
automobile publicity. The stunt 
features, I believe, are but one of 
four classifications into 
automobile publicity may be 


_=————N 


that | 


which | 
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The first and most im- 
portant classification _ might be 
termed Institutional and Product 
publicity, which is just what the 
words indicate any story about 
the institution or the product. The 
second classification might be 
termed Human Interest, which is 
primarily stories about the prod- 
uct in the hands of owners, the 
owners giving the human interest. 
The third classification might be 
termed Limelight because it would 
include any story in which the 
product or the institution is tied 
up or basking in the reflected 
glory of an external news event 
of the day. The fourth classifica- 
tion would be stunts which, as I 


divided. 


| have already defined, is the crea- 


tion of an event in which the 
product plays the chief role. 
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Almost Every American Home Is On List 


To Receive General Motors Direct-by-Mail 


ENERAL MOTORS, although entirely conversant with 
advertising that spends millions of dollars, is equally 
familiar with the modest postage stamp. The good- 
natured postman—thousands of him—carries millions of 
sales messages every year to owners, prospects, field men, 
dealers and salesmen in behalf of General Motors. 
The industry knows this sort of advertising as “direct 


mail.” 


in itself, to demand a very re- 
spectable appropriation. Indeed, 
so large is this direct mail activ- 
ity, that hardly a home in 
America—and comparatively few 
overseas—fails to receive at least 
one mailing piece every year from 
some division of General Motors. 


Covers All Fields 
Most of this advertising is, of 
coursg@petrking in the interests 
of General Motors cars. But 
trucks and trailers, automotive 





Under this name, General Motors carries on an 
advertising activity large enough,O 


accessories, refrigerators, dealers’ 
service departments, oil burners, 
home appliances, and many others 
swell the annual postage bill for 
General Motors direct mail. And, 
as a means for carrying impor- 
tant messages to a far-flung field 
organization, direct mail figures 
prominently in the corporation’s 
sales programs. 

Almost any week, some printed 
sales ambassador is confronting 
a prospect for the products or 


services which the huge General : 


Motors family offers for sale. It 
may be an elaborate handsomely 
designed and carefully executed 
suggestion that a Cadillac V-16 
would make a fitting wedding 
aniversary gift; or it may be an 
equally efficient but less imposing 
reminder from a Chevrolet dealer 
that now is the time to tune-up 
ears for winter driving. 

Whatever the piece, and how- 
ever elaborate or simple it may 
be, back of it is a painstakingly 
perfected plan—prepared for the 
sole purpose of making it easier 
for a salesman or service man to 
do his particular selling job 
better. 

Inescapably, of course, so wide 
a range of markets and merchan- 
dise results in the widest sort of 
variety among the mailing pieces. 
This is accentuated by the delib- 
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erate efforts of those who pre-! made” nature of GMC heavy duty 


pare this material to inject mod- 
ernity, distinction, and alert mer- 
chandising strategy into the 
design of each mailing piece. 

On the one hand, for instance, 
the Pontiac rings the changes on 
“Balanced Value” with an attrac- 
tive booklet profusely illustrated 
with amusing but pertinent car- 
toons. Thus General Motors di- 
rect mail capitalizes upon the 
selling value of good humor. 

Again, Buick prepares a book 
which relates— almost wholly 
through photographs—-a fascinat- 
ing story of “How the Allens 
Found the Answer” to the motor 
car problem. And, perhaps dur- 
ing the same month, prospects 
for 20-ton General Motors truck 
receive a completely illustrated, 
straight-from-the - shoulder tech- 
nical discussion of the “tailor 


trucks. 

Why is General Motors so 
heavy a user of direct mail? 
What is the reasoning that re- 
sults in making the corporation 
one of the postal department’s 
biggest customers? 

The answer is that direct mail 
permits a wide flexibility of use, 
and eliminates waste circulation 
to a high degree. 

Consequently, General Motors 
car salesmen are constantly 
combing their prospect lists for 
names of people to whom direct 
mail should be sent. General 
Motors factories are constantly 
busy with some form of direct 
mail activity. And the mails of 
America are seldom, if ever, with- 
out their quota of printed sales- 
manship for something that 
General Motors sells. 
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‘(Che CLEVELAND PLAIN DEALER 
has led the whole United States 


in Automobile Advertising 


for Six Successive Years! .... 


« What is the reason? Créchenncie dia 


« When the West was new, young men trained in the craftsman- 
ship of the tool-making and machine-building facturies of New 
England emigrated by scores to northeastern Ohio. There they 
established themselves as workers in metal and built up among their 
fellows the high vocational standards they had brought with them. 


« They transplanted craftsmanship. So completely did their ideas 
enter into the spirit of the people that development of the horse- 
less carriage found them with the skill to build many of its most 
important parts, which they have done from its beginning. 

« As they built, so they used. From the beginning they saw the 
value of motor cars, and bought them in a volume that has main- - 
tained northeastern Ohio's position always among the first of 
the retail market groups. That was because their training made 
them quick to recognize solid worth, quick to reject the spurious. 


« For three generations the Cleveland Plain Dealer has gone 
among those canny people, proving to them, year in and year 
out, and through them proving to the world, the value of crafts- 
manship in the making of a newspaper. 


« That proof has been not only in the form of growing oijccialie ae 
It has been manifested also in more and more generalaccepiance 
of the advertising message carried by the Plain Dealer. ha ae 
« All automobile manufacturers have profited by the fact that the 

_ Plain Dealer, going to the sagacious buyers of northeastern Ohio, 
is the best medium for carrying their message to one of the most 
active buying regions in the United States. xl 


« That is why, for six successive years, the Cleveland Plain Darter 


ae . 


CLEVELAND PLAIN ‘DEALER 


Clevelands HOME -DELIVERED Sap al 

National Representatives: JOHN B. WOODWARD 
NEW YORK. 110 East 42nd Street i oa rag ean 
CFICAGO, 400 No. Michigan Blvd. eam PRANCISCO. Russ Bidg. | 
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Motors Quick to Adopt New Medium, Sound Films 


G. M. Is Among First Users. 
of Talking Picture Art 


DVERTISING has for its purpose the moulding of 
public thought, influencing buying trends, and creat- 
ing new markets and good-will for the products of the 


advertiser 


To reach the greatest number of people, 


advertising must be tuned-in on the varying habits of 


those it seeks to influence. 


ertain groups of individuals can be impressed only 
through printed words, illustrations, sign boards, posters, 


etc. Others can be reached most0Q —— 


readily through sound; the radio 
has offered a new means of reach- 
ing this class. Recently, how- 
ever, there has grown up a new 
medium which does not conflict 
with either of the two mediums 
mentioned herein, but which of- 
fers a means of reaching the pros- 
pective buyer through illustration 
and sound at the same time. This 
is the yg:nd-motion picture. 

The production of sound-motion 
pictures for advertising purposes 
has grown to a place where it 
can be classified as an industry. 
The reason is that it provided the 
advertiser with a new means of 
reaching and impressing a new 
class of people. The novelty of 
this new method has aroused 

ublic interest and has met with 
public approval. People are not 
adverse to reasonable doses of 
propaganda thrown into their en- 
tertainment, and all people, from 
King to Cat, want to be enter- 
tained. The King is entertained 
looking at the Cat and the Cat is 
equally entertained looking at the 
King. 

Sound - motion pictures have 
proved their value in the adver- 
tising field and have done much 
for advertisers who have been 
willing to adopt this new method 
of carrying their message to a 
greater number of people. 

On the other hand it would be 
unfair to say that sound-motion 
pictures have done more for the 
advertiser than the advertiser has 
done for sound-motion pictures. 
This observation is made on the 
basis that Lincoln did much for 
the country, but what he did for 
the country was made possible by 
the fact that the country had 
elevated him to a place where he 
could do what he did. 

In this same way, 
sound-motion pictures offer the 
automobile manufacturer a valu- 
able advertising medium, the 
automobife manufacturer's sup- 
port of sound-motion pictures has 
been a big factor in the upbuild- 
ing of this new industry. 


A Natural for G.M. 


Among the boasts of General 
Motors is that it offers a “Car 
for Every Purse and Purpose. 
The adoption of sound - motion 
pictures as an advertising medium 
was a natural. In an effort to sell 
cars “for every purse and pur- 
pose” it is necessary to carry 


while the 


your message to the owner of 
every kind of purse. That this 


spirit has had a guiding hand in 
General Motors’ advertising poli- 
cies has been obvious during the 
25 years of the company’s his- 
tory. Therefore it has been gen- 
erous in its support of all ethical! 
mediums for spreading its mes- 
sage and has been quick to adopt 
any new methods of this type 
which have been offered. 

Naturally, the early efforts at 
industrial sound-motion pictures 
were directed toward the produc- 
tion of films to certain salient 
features of its products or pro- 
duction methods which it wished 
to impress upon its own per- 
sonnel, more graphically than it 
could have conveyed them through 
the use of lantern slides, drawings 
and talks. 

The success of this medium in 
this field was almost immediate 
A few feet of film showing the 
completion of one operation by an 
intricate device made it fully 
clear tg tre audience in a matter 
of socalills Long talks explain- 





ing the same operation might 
have been boring and eventually 
not fully clear. If you ask the 
average man what a spiral is, he 
will answer by rotating his finger 
in a spiral motion. 

The acceptance of the sound- 
motion picture as an aid in sales 
and technical talks led to the 
extension of its use as a direct 
means of appeal to the public. 
Events which had been presented 
by early films in rather prosaic 
form at sales meetings and tech- 
nical session have been drama- 
tized, speeded in cadence, and 
through improved 
professional casts now make en- 
joyable, educational pictures 





The three Detroit 
commercial studios 
are rated as the best 
equipped in U, 8S. 


lighting and - 


which have meet with public ap- 
proval. These pictures make it 
possible for many who have heard 
of the romance of the automotive 
industry to sit-in on the scene 
and hear the giant breathe. 
Chevrolet an Early User 

Among the first of the com- 
panies to tackle this new medium 
of expression was Chevrolet. That 
was back in 1928, when W. S. 
Knudsen, now executive vice- 
president of General Motors, was 
president of Chevrolet and R. H. 
Grant was sales manager. The 
pictures, for sales meetings, made 
it possible for Mr. Grant to ad- 
dress “in person” 10 or 12 meet- 
ings in widely scattered cities on 
the same night. 


In 1929 Chevrolet presented 
“Service As It is Sometimes 
Served.” This was a satire on 


service methods by service man- 
agers and carried helpful hints 
interspersed with scenes holding 
up horrible examples. During 
1932 the company let the public 


in to see how the wheels go 
‘round in a quick moving, dra- 
matic picture called “The Tri- 


More than a 
this picture 


umph of America.” 
500,000 persons saw 
during its 1932 run. 

Buick also has been in the van- 
guard of the sound-motion pic- 
ture users. Its efforts have 


A 


bold 
chassis 
under the 


| Aue Industry Has Promoted 
Rapid Growth of Talkies 


results in clearly 
mechanical con- 
appear- 
forth. 
“pep” 


brought good 
portraying the 
struction, refinements, 

ance features and_ so 
Others have been used to 
up sales forces. 

Cadillac has found these pic- 
tures valuable in emphasizing 
the mechanical perfection of its 
units, silence of operating, and 
so forth. 

An odd but 
was used by 
company produced a 
point construction story which 
gave the sales force a new and 
valuable assortment of selling 
arguments. To lighten the pro- 
gram Olds mixed its serious pic- 
tures with a series of cartoon 
reels, comedies and sports pic- 
tures. Oldsmobile showings were 
made at luncheon clubs, high 
schools, colleges, and clubs, to 
prospects and owners as well as 
to dealers. Last year approxi- 
mately 150,000 persons got close- 
up pictures of what goes into the 
car and what happens when the 
driver steps on the gas, applies 


effective program 
Oldsmobile. This 
point-by- 


the brakes, or shifts his gears. 

Chevrolet this year also has 
gone into the use of sound 
movies that have no direct con- 
nection with automobiles but 
which do have a direct sales 
message for its salesmen. These 
pictures are inspirational, and 
while they are taken from other 
fields of endeavor, emphasize the 
salient selling points of the 
Chevrolet. The message sticks 
with the sales‘ crew and at the 
same time the company has 
dropped shop talk in making its 
point. 

General Motors has not been 
alone in its support of this new 
industry. Many other makers 
have been quick to realize its 
possibilities. This is fortunate in 
a way for the sound-motion pic- 
ture industry, for the urgings of 
the industry are bound to result 


in even better sound pictures 
than we have had in the past. 
One lovable trait of the auto- 


motive industry is its almost pig- 
headed determination never to let 
the so-called “well enough” alone. 





A million world’s fair vis- 
itors saw technical meth- 
ods explained by means of 


the 


movies in the G. M. 


building auditorium. 


Cadillac 
stripped 
Klieg 


lights in a Detroit 
movie studio. 


Elaborate stage 
sets are often re- 


quired for 
mercial 


com- 
“shorts.” 


Chevrolet 
shown in the 
movies from 
every angle by 
means of turn- 
table. 
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| LOOK UNDER OUR HOOD, GENTLEMEN . . . We have an idea that you auto- : 


mobile people say ‘““Twiddle-twaddle” when a publication points excitedly 
to the long wheelbase of its circulation. The floss and the show are very 
pretty, but what’s under that long, shiny hood? You don’t want to pay for 
twelve-cylinder circulation when it’s only hitting on, say, eight. To which we 
reply, ‘Quite right!’’ And won’t you please lift our hood and listen? All of 
The Cincinnati Enquirer’s circulation cylinders are purring sweetly. No 
waste here, gentlemen. They’re all delivering power . . . buying power. You 
see, the big slump (maybe you can still remember it) didn’t catch The 
Enquirer with a lot of mass-and-moron circulation. The Enquirer free- 
wheeled right along with a stream-lined circulation of able-to-buy readers. 
Even when 27 per cent, of the city’s population was out of work, 94 per cent of 
The Enquirer’s readers were gainfully employed. Which proves a pertinent 
point. The Enquirer has always been edited for those who think, who do, who 
buy. Which is something the automobile people have known for a long time. 
For The Enquirer has led in new-car lineage in Cincinnati every year without 
a break since the motor industry started to advertise. In the first ten months 
of 1933, The Enquirer carried 212,921* lines of new passenger-car advertising 
—49,132 lines more than the second Cincinnati newspaper. In the first ten 
| months of 1933, The Enquirer gained 15,351 lines over the same period 
of 1932— while the second newspaper lost 32,322 lines. During the 
first ten months of 1933, The Enquirer gained 34,938 lines in oil and 
gasoline advertising over 1932— while the second newspaper lost 2,866 
| lines. (Oops . . . there goes our vest buttons. But we do feel pretty 
| 


good about it. THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER ... 
Cincinnati's Good-Morning Newspaper 





*SOURCE - MEDIA RECORDS — The Enquirer lifts its hat to 
General Motors Corporation on their 25th Anniversary and re- 
calls (with no little gratification) that General Motors advertising 
has appeared regularly in the Automobile Section of The Enquirer 


for many, many years. 
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A Current General Motors Model. 

The new Buick, a dashing creation. 

Will every clerk boast such a vehicle 
in the years to come? 





Liberty Predicts New 
General Motors Merger Will 
Put Automobiles Within Reach 
of Every Clerk and Workman 


Carbide Lamps, Glass Wind- 


shields and Folding Tops may 


be stock equipment on every car 





EARLY two hundred thousand automobiles 
on the road! 

No longer a sight to lure crowds—with the horses 
even shying more gently—and the thrill of touring at 
twenty-five miles an hour becoming commonplace to 
thousands, will the newly formed General Motors 
Corporation make a museum piece of faithful old 
Dobbin? 


Or, as old guard leaders of the recent trust-busting 
era assure us, does this great merger mark the climax 
of the thriving automobile industry ? 

The reactionaries cite past records of other manu- 
facturers combining to keep prices up, stifle competi- 
tion, limit production. 

But Liberty has sent one of its own staff editors 
out to learn the facts at first hand. And the report he 





IBERAL in viewpoint, Liberty de- 
votes its editorial columns to the 
newest in events and attitudes. Refusing 
to follow traditional forms merely be- 
cause they are safe, Liberty takes an 
independent stand in analyzing trends 
and presents the progress of affairs as it 


&G 
honestly believes and on its own re- 


sponsibility. 

Abhorring conventional dogmatism 
and sterile exposition, Liberty is con- 
scious that that responsibility extends 
beyond presentation to acceptance on 
the part of the reader. Using the sales 
technique familiar to every good adver- 


tising copy-writer, it wins reader atten- 


tion with a dramatic headline based on 
the popular thinking of the day, keeps 
reader interest with a human interest, 
narrative style and secures conviction by 
the inclusion of authoritative, frequent- 
ly original and painstakingly obtained 


facts and figures. 





Willthe HORSE | 
into OBLIVION? 
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brings back glows with the unreal romance of that 
popular thriller: “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea’! 

Far from keeping prices up, he reports, the possi- 
bility looms of an automobile some day costing no 
more than a modern well built carriage or farm wagon. 

On the desks of the new General Motors officials he 
found plans for huge experimental laboratories that 
could be supported only through the combined re- 
sources of several manufacturers. 

Orders for machinery capable of producing bodies, 
engine blocks and parts at greater speed and with 
lower costs per unit have already been placed, he finds. 
The vast expenditures involved probably could not be 
financed by any single maker. Nor could any one 
maker use the tremendous output available from 
such machinery. 


Liberty 


follow the BIKE’ 


Fifth Avenue Today. Already the 
automobile is crowding the horse 
from our big city streets. 


Riverside Drive, Ten Years Ago. Js 
the horse doomed to disappear with 


. the jolly bicycles of our youth? 


That does not sound like limiting production! 

And as for competition, General Motors officials 
state that they are more than friendly to the activities 
of rival manufacturers. They do not claim this as 
being anything but an entirely selfish interest. Their 
broad purpose, as they see it, is to make all of America 
motoring minded. The more cars that are produced by 
themselves and others, the more the public will agi- 
tate for the repeal of antiquated traffic laws and the 
building of roads especially adapted to automobiling. 
This in turn will enhance the pleasures to be derived 
from the motor car and, in logical sequence, will 
broaden the market for horseless vehicles. 

Supporting his contentions that the day will come 
when every reader of this magazine —the modest 
clerk as well as the spoiled millionaire — will actually 
drive his own automobile, our editor tells of his at- 


7 


Is 

SOVIET s5== 
a 2 Cl 
Kit to Recognize? 


— 


First popular article toencour- 
age recognition of Russia. 


Ae \ew Way Out 


ALFRED bk. SMITH 


The original Smith plan for 
repeal, now triumphant inae- 
tually having brought about 
repeal, first appeared in 
Liberty. 


Liberty 


BACK TO THE FARM OUR ONLY 
SALVATION 


Liberty was the first magazine 
aggressively lo crusade for a 
back-to-the-land movement. 
Now, the NRA has set aside 
$25.000,000 for this project. 


‘When | [ake Charge ° 
KRMANY” 


HITLER 
Shows Avis Hand 


Hitler's first published inter- 
view of his plans appeared 
in Liberty 


It is only logical that the type of 
reader attracted by Liberty should reflect 
the keynote of the magazine . .. that they 
should be liberal in thinking and liberal 
in spending. “From my knowledge of 
my townspeople who read Liberty,” 
writes H. F. Jones, Advertising Manager 


of the Campbell Soup Company, it 


would seem to me that they are younger 
and more aggressive in outlook, more 
interested in the newest things that are 
happening in the world, and probably 


more ready to adopt new ideas and make 


LIBERTY 


5 


new purchases.’ 

In this era of mass production de- 
pendent upon mass buyers, the liberal 
leaders of the masses logically constitute 


the advertiser's first sales objective. 


AMERICA’S GREAT 
LIBERAL WEEKLY 








(Continued from Page 20) 
Sloan, Jr., the incumbent of the | 
General Motors presidency. 

Mr. Sloan has won for himself | 
universal acceptance as one of 
the great industrial leaders, econ- 
omists, and business analysts of 
the world. Biographically and 
historically speaking, young Mr. 
Sloan was originally brought to 
G. M. C. by Mr. Durant as in 
Mr. Durant’s opinion Mr. Sloan 
was the biggest personality asset 
of the Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
As a young man just out of col- 
lege, the junior Sloan had saved 
that compiny to his father. from 
impending bankruptcy. Thus 
early in his business career he 
made for himself a great name 
as a reorganizer and executive. 

Though back in bicycle days I 
had, of course, known all about | 
the Hyatt Roller Bearings Co., I 
had not been brought into con- 
tact with either of the Sloans. In 
fact, my knowledge of his trade 
organizing feats was confined to 
trade and newspaper business 
enconiums. 


, Mott’s Views on Sloan 


Really, the first closeup revela- 
tion of how big and able he really | 
is in the direction of General | 
Motors came to me through long 
talks I had several years ago in 
Phoenix with Charles S. Mott, a} 
G. M. C. vice-president, whom (in 
connection with Weston-Mott) I} 
had, of course, known all during 
the bicycle era. Mr. Mott and I} 
happened to be at the same hotel | 
in Phoenix during the peak of | 
G. M. C. prosperity. His shop | 
talk with me most of the time | 
was about that wonderful presi- 
dent, Mr. Sloan. This G. M. C.| 
vice-president was an _ enthusi-| 
astic biographer of his chief, even | 
going so far as to imply that in| 
his opinion Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
was the greatest business execu- 
tive in the world and the main | 
source of G. M. C. success. In a| 
word, he was the whole General | 
Motors. 

Personally, I have an enthusi- | 
astic belief that Charles F. Ket- 
tering, general director 
corporation’s research laborato- 
ries, is also one of the greatest | 
personal contributors to the suc- | 
cess of G. M. C. products and of | 
the company itself. 

His invention of the self- 
starter had its inception in 1910 
in a talk he had with the late | 
Henry M. Leland, of Cadillac. 
.Later he was fundamentally ac- 


| countable for the 
| Ethyl gasoline, 


| sen, 


| General Motors. 


| nurse until in 1905 William Crapo 


of the/| 
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1904 Auto Editor Tells of Early Cars and Men 


invention of! 
another G. M. 
asset of great value. 


The great public following of 
Kettering, however, comes namely 
from the readers of his masterly 
magazine articles, in which he 
belittles the perils of technoc- 
racy by pointing out that new 
and widespread employment al- 
ways follows such new inven- 
tions as automobiles, electric re- 
frigerators and airplanes. 


Nor has General Motors a 
greater personality asset than W. | 
S. Knudsen, its new executive | 
vice-president. He came to G.| 
M. C. originally from Ford and |} 
Durant. By making Chevrolet a | 
car of quality and luxury, Knud- | 
they say, forced Ford to} 
discard what he thought would 
be an everlasting model T for his | 
modern model A. 


Buick was the beginning of | 
Automobile his- 
torians tell. us that the Buick | 
was born in Flint in 1900, that 
David Buick was its daddy, and 
Benjamin Briscoe its babyhood 


Durant took over its direction at 
the request of the Flint Wagon 
Works. 


In 1905, Durant, at the request 
of the Flint Wagon Works, as- 
sumed the direction of the Buick 
plant which had come under the 


| control of the wagon works, the 


biggest industrial plant in Flint. 


| At that time Duranc was doing 


well with his Durant-Dort Car- 
riage Co., which had also gone 
into the bicycle business. 

In association with J. Dallas 
Dort, a handsome, charming and 
courteous gentleman, whom we 
old-time scribes so greatly ad- 
mired and respected in Dort mo- 
tor days, W. C. Durant made a 


| great reputation as a salesman of 


Durant-Dort horsedrawn vehicles. 
Incidentally, C. W. Nash, from 
1912 to 1916 a G. M. C. president, 
was an employe of the Durant- | 
Dort Co. and shared in its wagon 
building. It was here that he, 
formed his subsequent close) 
friendship with Durant. 

This is about all I can tell you 
of the Flint end of Buick. Of 
what was happening at the New 
York end, however, I naturally 


‘knew several outstanding facts, | 


dating from A. G. Southworth, | 
now president of the Automobile 
Merchants’ Assn. of New York, | 
who took over a Buick agency 
and established its present sales- | 


AV eVIP ny IL t 


GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION, in celebrating its 
Silver Anniversary, may well be proud of the part it has 


played in motorizing the live stock industry . 


has become more enjoyable, 
nearer the farm, 


. farm living 
markets have heen brought 


the movement of animals to market has 


been facilitated as well as the distribution of meats to the 


consuming public. 


On behalf of the substantial, progressive men of agri- 
culture who have become dependent on automobile and 
truck transportation we compliment GENERAL MOTORS 
CORPORATION on its contribution to better live stock 
farming and wish for it a continued march of progress. 


The Gorn Belt Farm Dailies 


Chicago Daily Drovers Journal 
Omaha Daily Journal-Stockman 
Kansas City Daily Drovers Telegram 
St. Louis Daily Live Stock Reporter 


PUBLICATIONS - OF - 


THE - 


LIVE - STOCK INDUSTRY 


room at Broadway and 55th 
Street. 


How Newton Operated 
I was more in personal touch, 


A. L. Newton, 
N. Y. A. C. cross-country distance 


runner, whom I considered the | 
| greatest of all New York's auto- 


mobile row salesmen. Newton 


was an aggressive fighter for | 
| business. 
| bill in his pocket, drive his Buick 


He used to put a $100 


to the famous Dyckman tryout 
hill at Washington Heights, look- 
ing for competing makes. He 


| would bet their dealers his $100 


bill he could beat them up the 
hill with his Buick. When he 
found a taker, I never heard of 
his failing to win out. The next 
day he generally personally wrote 
and published an ad, telling of 
the details of his victory. The 
sales efficiency of these ads 
stamped Newton as a wonderful 
amateur ad writer. 

Incidentally, a story written by 
one of the Buick factory execu- 
tives at Flint in my 1915 “Sun- 


| shine Supplement” reminds me of 


Richard H. Collins, popular 
among the big and good fellows 


of the motor industry of his time. | 
Collins in those days won by his | 
| big order salesmanship the trade 
| soubriquet of “Train-load Collins.” 


R. H. Collins was originally a 
Kansas ranchman and cow- 
puncher. This unbeatable go- 
getter got into the motor trade 


through the John Deere Plow Co. | 


up his G.M.C. career as president 
of Cadillac about the time . that 
Nash took over the old Jeffery 
plant at Kenosha and changed it 
to the building of his new Nash. 
Several years ago, anyhow, he 
came out here for his old age 
and incidentally set up his son in 
business as the Los Angeles dis- 
tributor of the present Willys- 
Overland product. 


The Daddy of G.M. 


Buick, from the 1908 formation | 


of the company, was the real 
daddy, of course, of General 
Motors. Olds, however, so far as 
old age went, was its granddaddy, 
the Olds Motor Works having 
been incorporated in 1800 with a 





'eylinder Oldsmobiles, 


paid in capital of $350,000. Ran- | 


som E. Olds, its first president | 


and designer of its first car, gave 
Oldsmobile their name. In his 


however, with his sales manager, young manhood, Olds in 1891 had 


then a- famous | 


designed and built a steam car, 
which is said to have aroused 
quite a lot of scientific interest. 

In 1905, it is said, friction de- 
veloped between Olds and the 
Smiths. The result was the re- 
tirement of Olds. A little later 
the birth of Reo followed, bearing 
its builder’s initials—R. E. O.—by 
way of a name. Harry Unwin, an 
early Oldsmobile New York agent 
through the Harrolds Company 
told me he suggested the name 
to R. E. Olds to get around the 
latter’s agreement not to bring 
out a car bearing the name 
“Olds.” 


Roy D. Chapin, then sales man- 


| ager of Olds Motor Works, drove 


a curved dash Oldsmobile from 
the factory at Flint to the New 
York show in 1901. Incidentally, 
in 1904 Chapin and Howard E. 
Coffin retired from Olds. They 
went to Detroit backed by E. R. 
Thomas, of Buffalo, of* Thomas 
Flyer fame, and began to build 
the Thomas-Detroit, which later 
became the Chalmers-Detroit and 
still later the Hudson. The 


| Thomas-Detroit incidentally was | 
| the start of the modern assembled 
quality car era. When I called on | 
| Roy on my first annual roundup 
he told | 


he h 1 f th 
I hastily recall to the best of my | oe ee ee —— 


old man’s memory, that he wound | 


of automobile factories, 


starter for their first year. 


To go back to the Olds Motor | 
| Works. 
| rival at the 1901 show with the 


Following Chapin’s ar- 


first curved dash Oldsmobile to 
reach New York, its agency was | 


| taken over by Ray M. Owen of | 





|among the 


| York agencies 





Cleveland, backed by the million- 
aire Rainey brothers of that city. | 
That year the trade world had its 
eyes opened by Owen’s sale of 
1,000 of these curved front won- 
ders in a lump. Among the first 
buyers were the Queen of Spain 
and Sir Thomas Lipton. 


Several years later—dates were 
made for slaves—when the curve 
dash runabouts had become four- 
General) 
John T. Cutting and Charles H. 
| Larson took over their New York | 


distribution as the Cutting-Lar 
son Co. and by memorable boost- 
ing and unlimited advertising 
really started the present multi- 
cylindered- Oldsmobiles on their 
vogue in New York and I think 
really throughout the country at 
large. 


Next, among the units bought 
by Durant to add to his original 


| General Motors Co. seems to have 


been the Oakland Motor Car Co. 
of Pontiac, organized in 1907. 

Personally, all I know about 
Oakland at Oakland is_ that 
pleasantest of the 
men I called on on my annual 
round-up of automobile factories, 
was Fred W. Warner. His greet- 
ing, when I introduced myself, 
was “Sure I know who you are, 
etc.,” followed later by “Sure I'll 
give you an Oakland page for 
your show number.” His wel- 
coming words and, of course, that 
page he gave me was the starter 
of our long and cordial friend- 
ship. Later George Daniels, an- 
other good scout we newspaper 
boys all liked, was in the saddle. 
He left Oakland to build bodies 
in Pennsylvania, which subse- 
quently evolved into a Daniels 
car. 


Incidentally, in 1926 the Pon- 
tiac was introduced by the Oak- 
land division. Personally, I know 
Oakland’s New York history 
memorably and happily’ well. 


| Sidney B. Bowman, a fellow fol- 


lower of the game in early bi- 
cycle days, took over its New 
in 1908, after 
wasting some ten years of his 


automobile business life, fooling 
with the sale of the Clement and 
other foreign cars. It was Bow- 
man, by the way, who introduced 
bicycles to Newporters and 
opened in New York a riding 
rink for Ward McAllister’s “400.” 


Bowman Opens in New York 


Siu opened up a fine Oakland 
salesroom on Broadway near 56th 
Street and put Charles M. Brown, 
motor truck veteran, in charge. 
Brown, who began as a Winton 
salesman on the Pacific coast, 
was made Winton’s branch man- 
| ager in New York in early days. 


Cadillac revives happy recollec- 
(Continued on Page 44) 


Our Profound Congratulations to the 


General Motors Corporation on 


this momentous occasion 


CINCINNATI IIMES-STAR 


Kellogg M. Patterson 
Chicago 


Hulbert Taft, President 


Martin L. Marsh 
New York 
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IF (s. M. had had CLAIRVOYANCE 


[In 1908] 


66 Here we are in 1908, and we can't find a single magazine ideally suited 
for advertising a// of our General Motors cars simultaneously. .. . Magazines 
have either an out and out mass circulation, or they're edited primarily for 
highbrows. . . . The crystal shows that after the World gets through with the 
biggest war of all time, there will be wondrous changes in the magazine pub- 
lishing business. But that doesn't do General Motors’ advertising department 


much good right now. 


[LOOK] 


“But look at this, will you? 


“In 1930 (while all mankind will be struggling with a big financial head- 
ache) an extraordinary new magazine ts starting— FORTUNE (at a dollar a 
copy, if you can believe it). It's edited exclusively for the kind of people 
who buy just about all Cadillacs sold, most of our LaSalles and Buicks, and 
a surprising number of Oldsmobiles, Pontiacs, and Chevrolets. . . . Unfor- 


tunately we've got to wait twenty-two years before we can advertise to these 


70,000 first families of America—without buying tons of circulation waste. 99 


During four depression years—the only years that FORTUNE has ever known 
—its subscribers have increased from 30,000 to 70,000, with next to no effort 
on FORTUNE'’s part. Actually, ever since FORTUNE started, more than 1,000 
subscriptions at $10 a year have come in “over the transom’, each month. 
Here's rugged individualism, all right—people reaching out for a great mag- 


azine that they really want. 


Perhaps it was this unprecedented reader-excitement that inspired Mr. Reeder, 
Cadillac's Advertising Manager, to say recently: “Were Cadillac to create a 
publication which in our minds would be perfect as an advertising medium 


for our cars, we could not improve on FORTUNE.” 


fa ‘ 
Lp 


FOr 


NOVEMBER 1933 


a 


FORTUNE this year has carried twice as much automotive advertising as any 
other monthly—all because the industry early realized FORTUNE 's peculiar 
effectiveness as a medium for low and medium-priced cars as well as for 


expensive makes and models. 


FORTUNE- reading Big Wigs have fine big cars, as a matter of course; each 
year they also buy many thousands of less expensive extra cars for specific uses, 
for junior members of the family, for servants—and whole fleets for thei: 


companies’ salesmen and service men. 


Nothing better indicates what a many-sided sales opportunity FORTUNE 
offers car-makers than the fact that the five cars most frequently owned 
by FORTUNE families are Fords, Buicks, Chevrolets, Cadillacs-LaSalles, 


Packards, in that order. 


Sy [In 1934] 


Look into the crystal again. You will see FORTUNE as the most effective 


magazine, dollar for dollar, in helping to influence your future sales. 


"Only the used car advertiser is justified in staying out of FORTUNE” 
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we are pled Mr. Peabody. 


“Why is it that circulation curves of general magazines show a pattern 


Over recent years that is contrary in general trend to that of every 


other business? By what peculiar set of circumstances do they appear 


to be immune to the laws of economic gravitation which affect all 


other commodities? By what means, and at what expense to the adver- 


tiser, have the sales of publication subscriptions been held approxi- 


mately to the 1929 level, while the sales of other products, including 


the newsstand sales of the publications themselves, have fallen off 


materially?” 


, too, have wondered. When THE 
LITERARY DIGEST’S circulation be- 


gan to fall from its 1929 level we accepted 
the fact as natural under the prevailing con- 
ditions, and adjusted our rate downward. 
If and when we fell below our guaranteed 
delivery, we rebated accordingly. Advertisers 
paid a ‘‘can’t lose’”’ price for Digest space. 

* Yer as our circulation fell, while other 
circulations were maintained, advertisers be- 
came dubious — painfully so. 

“Why,” they asked, “is THE LITERARY 
DiGEsT losing so much circulation?” 

We did not then or since resort to any 
method of forcing circulation or subscrip- 
tions. We stood by our one tried and true 
plan — direct mail — a method that is most 
economical and has proved itself, in contrast 
with all others, purely voluntary. 

The result? Digest advertisers are getting 
full value for every $1 spent in the Digest. 
Of the thirteen leading magazines surveyed 
by Dr. Starch, the Digest leads in percentage 


of families with incomes over $3000, also in 


From an address by Stuart Peabody, The Borden Company, President of Assoct- 
ation of National Advertisers, as quoted in" Advertising Age,” October 21, 1933. 


IT’S YOUR TEN CENTS—HOW WILL YOU SPEND IT? 


By The 
Literary Digest 


42 pages 
420 pages 


Number of page 
advertisements delivered for 


Ten Cents 

One Dollar 

One Hundred Dollars 
One Thousand Dollars 420,000 pages 


42,000 pages 


* Larger page size than the Digest’s 


By Timet 
A Contemporary A General Weekly A Monthly Magazine 


270 pages 
27,000 pages 
270,000 pages 380,000 pages 


By the Saturday 


Evening Post* By Cosmopolitan t 


27 pages 38 pages 37 pages 


380 pages 370 pages 
38,000 pages 37,000 pages 


370,000 pages 


+ Smaller page size than the Digest's 


It’s easy to see why every $1000 spent in the Digest brings RESULTS 


percentage of families with incomes over 
$5000. It has 804,204 readers who are ex- 
ecutives, proprietors, or professional people 
—a total of influential readers exceeding the 
combined total circulations of Time, Fortune, 
Business Week, and News-Week (none of 
which were surveyed by Dr. Starch, be- 
cause of limited circulations). 

Instead of holding our rates by forcing 
our circulation, we reduced our rates. As a 


result, the Digest now leads all the maga- 


zines surveyed by Dr. Starch in low cost per 
page per 1000 readers per $1000 income. 

These factors add up into the reason why 
a little advertising money goes a long way 
in THE LITERARY DIGEST, why Digest 
advertising is today bringing $1 worth of 


verified results for every dollar spent. 


C 
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to answer your questions 


“One thing advertisers are learning, under the stern discipline of 


mother necessity, is to make a shrunken and comparatively small 


advertising appropriation go a long way. Result? . .. An imperative 


need to judge by results —results from the use of this medium as 


compared with that.” 


From an address by Stuart Peabody, The Borden Company, President of Assoct- 
ation of National Advertisers, as quoted in" Advertising Age,” October 21, 1933. 


7... sermon in those two para- 
graphs is exactly the gospel we 


have preached through 1933: “A little 
advertising money goes a long, long 
way in THE LITERARY DIGEST.” 

First to reduce rates after the 
economic upheaval of 1929... THE 
LITERARY DIGEST has consistently 
delivered more value than any other 
major magazine. Just what 10c will 
buy today is clearly indicated in the 
table on the opposite page. 

But not content to rest our case 
solely on value dclivered, we have 
conducted survey after survey de- 
signed to find out whether or not 


Digest advertisers can trace actual 
dollars-and-cents resu/ts from limited 
appropriations in the Digest. 

To date, four such surveys have 
been completed and the results pub- 
lished in broadside form. In every 
single case the Digest has ranked first 
or second in low cost per inquiry and 
has shown actual sales in enough volume 
to justify toe statement that every one of 
those four advertisers received $1 worth 
of verified results for every dollar spent! 

Copies of the four broadsides are 
available to any advertiser or agency 
who feels, with Mr. Peabody, an im- 
perative need to judge by results. 


“WE ARE EARNESTLY SEEKING THE RIGHT ANSWERS...” 


Mr. Peabody says: “I bring up these ques- 
tions here with no other interest than to be 
helpful at a time when we all are sorely in 
need of help... We are earnestly seeking 
to get the right answers to these and other 
questions, and frankly, it seems cto us that 
too often in the past we have encountered 
more resistance than co-operation.” 


THE LITERARY DiGEsT will be glad to co- 
operate to the fullest extent with any adver- 
tiser or agency wishing to learn the facts 
about the Digest. As a start we suggest you 
send for a copy of “The Monied Million” 
and for copies of the four result broadsides 
shown opposite. THE LITERARY DIGEST, 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


How four advertisers have seen re- 
sults from limited appropriations is 
described in these broadsides. Send 
for copies. 


Literary Digest 
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G. M. Is Now Third Largest Advertiser On Radio 


ts Complimentary 
A 


To Other Campaign Media 


(Continued from 


and good taste of its editorial 
matter. 


Widespread in coverage as it is, 
radio’s true place is as a comple- 
ment to other forms of advertis- 
ing media, rather than as a com- 
petitor. Radio gives a story to 
the ear, not a picture to the eye. 
It needs the other forms of ad- 
vertising, and the other forms of 
advertising need radio. An auto- 
mobile is the kind of product that 


Radio Has Served 
General Motors Cars 
in Many Ways 


1930—Chevrolet used larg- 
est station list ever as- 
sembled for one program 
—170 stations for 69 
weeks. 

Jan. 1, 1981—Four-hour 
New Year’s Eve air cele- 
bration by General Mo- 
tors, following the New 
Year from New York to 
Chicago, to Denver, to 
San Francisco, picking 
up breaking of New Year 
in four successive points, 
with crowd noises, church 
bells, and bands. 


1931—Fisher Body Crafts- 
man’s Guild holds first 
annual banquet for prize- 
winning coach-builders 
from all states, and 
broadcasts coast-to-coast 
as monster meeting for 
Guild members and their 
parents at home. 


1931—Chevrolet holds its 
first nationwide sales 
meeting by radio. 


Jan. 1, 1932—New Year’s 
Day — “Oldsmobile Goes 
A’Calling.’’ Program 
picked up from New 
York, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago, ete. Movie star in 
Los Angeles sings song 
accompanied by orchestra 
in Chicago. A new thrill 
for American radio fans. 


Jan., 1932 — Pontiac’s radio 
program takes to the road 
with Paul Whiteman 
conducting “Youth of 
America” auditions for 
new talent in largest cit- 
ies, with strong merchan- 
dising tie-up for local 
dealers, winning 132,000 
lines of newspaper pub- 
licity. 


1933 — At the special 
General Motors show at 
Waldorf - Astoria, New 
York, each General Mo- 
tors car’s radio program 
was broadcast from stage 
on succeeding nights to 
capacity audiences. 


Jan., 


advertises itself as it operates on 
the streets, yet this would not be 
considered an argument against 
picture of the car in full colors in 
a magazine advertisement. We 
need that, too; and a story along 
with it. In turn, the picture in 
displaying automobiles in show 
windows. We need the show win- 
dow, too. And because the car is 
displayed in the show window 
does not obviate the need for the 
the magazine doesn't take the 
place of the picture on the bill- 
board. It is the repetition of im- 
pressions that counts the 
approach to the mind from all 
angles. Yet these are all visual 


18) 
appeals. Radio goes a step far- 
ther and approaches the under- 
standing through another door 
the ear. It is often said that 
blind people have unusually good 
ears. They hear more than 
words. They get an insight into 
sincerity and character, and they 
do this because their faculties 
aren't distracted by seeing. Their 
every attention is focused on the 
voice -its inflections and mean- 
ings which are hidden to the 
average person. Isn't this, per- 
haps, one of the reasons so many 
advertising messages over the air 
register in such a remarkable 
way? 

There really is no best medium. 


Page 


re 


wR VERY week NEWS 


are excellent mediums to 
suit varying needs. In the com- 
plex life of today. with people 
besieged from every side for their 
attention the advertiser rarely 
relies on one medium. 


There 


It was simple in the long-gone 
yesterdays. Then the crude bul- 
letin in the crossroads store 
caught everybody's eye-- probably 
dozens of times. It was perfect 
circulation for the little commun- 
ity. Then came _ growth~-and 
more stores, and different kinds 
of stores. The local newspaper 
had to cope with that problem. 
But newspapers couldn't do it all. 
Everybody didn’t read thorough- 
ly. Some might miss the adver- 
tisement of the advertiser. They 
might take the other newspaper. 
But all these people passed cer- 
tain spots to and from their work 
and to and from the store. And 
so billboards came in to serve a 


‘Universal Understanding 


Makes Radio Great Force 


still further purpose in catching 
the eye of the buyer of goods 


Talking “American” 

But after all there is no better 
place to deliver the message than 
in the home--the home where the 
great mass of people spend their 
evenings. where everybody who 
can hear and understand can be 
appealed to. Both the children 
and the grown-ups’ understand 
the radio message. The old and 
the young- the educated and the 
uneducated--the native-born and 
the foreign-born -they all under- 
stand “American,” the spoken 
word as it comes over the air, and 
that’s why radio is the great 
force it is today. 

Now and then a great example 


-W EEK reports brass-tack 


news to brass-tack people. @ The kind of people 


who know what they want, who trust what they get, 


in the kind of magazine they prefer. 


@ Thus, it is the 


essence of logic to report straight-forward advertising 


news in a straight-forward news-magazine—wanted, 
trusted, preferred. @ NEWS-WEEK, 10 months 


old, with more than 55,000 readers, has carried the fol- 


lowing automotive accounts in the year of its birth: 


CADILLAC > 


PACKARD ° 


PONTIAC 


OLDSMOBILE 


NEWS-WEEK 


Rockefeller Center e 


E N ADVE 


EDWARD L. REA 


National Advertising Director 


1270 Sixth Avenue 


TIStneG 


New York, N. Y. 


IN 


of the dramatic quality of radio 
occurs to give the world some 
inkling of its force. This year it 
was furnished by the President 
of the United States—-going to the 
people, selling them confidence 
and new hope in the future of 
their country. Next year radio 
may give mankind the greatest 
service ever rendered by a human 
agency--by selling world-wide 
peace ... short-circuiting chan- 
cellories and cabinets and parlia- 
ments... going direct to the 
people with the full meaning of 
war's futility. 

With all its truly wonderful ac- 
complishments to date, radio has 
made a bare beginning in its 
work of human service. 


NEWS-WEEK 
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GENERAL MOTORS... 


° WE WISH i 
you many more years of continued progress 
...and prosperity ... General Motors. 

We are not twenty-five years old ourselves by any means 
...only six... But we are heard more often by more people 
than any other network in the world . . . 90 stations in 86 cities 
as against the next largest network with 59 stations in 59 cities. 

In 50 largest cities, in whose primary listening areas over 
75% of automobiles are registered, Columbia stations lead in 
popularity in cities with a combined population of 29,341,821 
. . . as against the next largest network with 9,919,369. 

That’s pretty good, isn’t it? 

We have discovered and developed some of the most famous 
programs in radio...names that are known to millions... Morton 
Downey, Bing Crosby, Kate Smith, Ruth Etting, the Boswell 


Sisters, Singin’ Sam, Edwin C. Hill... just to mention a few. 


This is the 


THIS IS THE Columbia NETWORK, BROADCASTING FROM 


A.D.N. CONGRATULATING YOU ON YOUR SILVER ANNIVERSARY 


For several years, these great symphony programs have been 
regularly broadcast by Columbia—the New York Philhar- 
monic with Toscanini, and the Philadelphia Symphony with 
Stokowski. 

Columbia is ahead of the parade with educational programs 
...such as the American School of the Air... which is part 
of the curriculum in thousands of schools... listened to by 
over 6,000,000 pupils. 

This coming season we will have the honor of producing 
these programs for you... for Buick, Howard Marsh, Bob 
Benchley, and Andre Kostelanetz Orchestra and Chorus... 
for Oldsmobile, John Green and his Orchestra and Chorus 
and special dramatizations . . . for Pontiac, Colonel Stoopnagle 
and Bud, Vera Van, Jacques Renard and his Orchestra. 


We’re glad to serve you, General Motors... 


- 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LOS ANGELES DETROIT 





LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Outdoor Advertising Has Grown Up With Motors 


Up To the Minute G. M. Ts One of Earliest 
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Cars and Paved Highways 


Opened Vast 


New Field to 


Expansion of New Medium 


By 


EDWARD H. 


DEVLIN 


FP URING the last twenty-five years two now giant in- 
dustries have been riding the country’s highways 


hand in hand. 


As the years slipped by, these two factors, 


which have done much to change the living conditions, 
thoughts and actions of the American people, have grown 


in stature 
to the other. 
the outdoor 

Early in 
the infant 


this century, when 
automobile was being 
weighed daily in the scales o 
public opinion by its pioneering 
parents, the outdoor industry was 
cutting its eye teeth and finding 
it pretty hard cutting. An out- 
growth of the theatrical bill 
poster, outdoor advertising was 
limited in its appeal by the num- 
ber of people then traveling. Dis- 
piay panels or, as they were then 
called, billboards provided a mod- 
est income to the farmer whose 
barn was fortunately located 
within view from the railway 
right-of-way, or main-traffic art- 
ery. Not much attention was 
paid to the sign boards isolated 
in fields, except the attention paid 
by small boys who derived great 
pleasure from the resounding 
echoes caused by stones hurled at 
the figures which adorned panels. 

Then came the _ automobile, 
which put the nation on wheels. 
Our previously shut-in popula- 
tion took to the road. There can 
be no question the effect that this 
development had on outdoor ad- 
vertising, and naturally this gain 
was reflected in its greater value 
as an advertising medium for the 
producer of automobiles. Hence 
it is not an exaggeration to say 
that these two industries in their 
development have gone hand in 
hand. 


A Decade of Progress 

Chaos, which encircled the 
automobile industry in its earlier 
stages, was none the less evident 
in the outdoor advertising field. 
Only within the last decade, it is 
safe to say, has this valuable 
medium for moulding public 
opinion been developed into an 
efficient force, rather than a dis- 
jointed system which was largely 
based ¢n an array of sombre 
paint daubs and printed bills. The 
leaders in the field were quick to 
realize that if outdoor advertis- 
ing was to take its place to rank 
with other media, it must arrange 
its house to give equally efficient 
service in its given field. 

This is now an accomplished 
fact. Systems of control and cp- 
ordination have been worked out 
so that a national campaign 
blanketing the country from coast 
to coast can be put on the dis- 
play panels at a given hour on 
a given day. The system also 
takes into account the need of 
reaching certain types of buyers 
in certain locations at a definitely 
determined time. It is clock 
work now, this outdoor adver- 
tising, it offers a medium for cre- 
ating interest in a coming na- 
tional or local campaign, an- 
nouncing the first shot of the 
campaign and sustaining interest 
throughout the campaign and 
after the campaign has closed. 

Bringing order out of chaos in 
the outdoor advertising industry 
was no sinecure. This is not a 
reflection on the men and meth- 
ods; it was the natural conse- 
quence of the general make-up 
of the business itself. In the 
early days, the outdoor advertis- 
ing business being an outgrowth 
of the theatrical posters, natur- 
ally many theatrical men carried 
on in this new field. The busi- 
ness was composed of a number 
of small companies, and the ad- 
vertise» wishing to gather some 
information in regard to rates, 


each taking something and giving something 
These two are the automotive industry and 
advertising industry.9 


attention value and so forth 
found himself facing a brick wall. 

Companies operating in this 
field today have organized to a 
point where definite figures on 
costs and probable results can be 
readily obtained. Definite checks 
are made periodically which show 
the number of automobiles, street 
cars, buses and pedestrians that 
pass before certain display panels 
in an average day. These market 
analyses also indicate the location 
of displays in relation to the type 
of “audience” the advertiser 
seeks to influence. 


Three Display Forms 


The displays have been desig- 
nated in three basic forms—elec- 
trical spectaculars, painted bul- 
letins, and poster displays. 

To break these forms down 
into their various application, we 
have the electrical spectaculars 
designed for use in important 
centers of city activity. The ad- 
vantage claimed for this type is 
the concentrated night circula- 
tion. They are placed only at 
strategic points, where’ great 
masses of people congregate in 
the evening. For attention value, 
they offer brilliant light, action 
and color. Each display is built 
to order, and thus gains individu- 
ality. 

Painted bulletins represent the 
largest single units of advertising 
value that can be purchased. 
These panels range in size from 
600 to 3000 square feet, and their 
very size assures strong attention 
value, and guarantees preferred 
position. 

The standard 24-sheet poster is 
the moterized machine gun bat- 


/ CHEVROLET 


CHICAGO TIME 


At Michigan avenue and Ran- 

dolph street, Chicago, this Chev- 

rolet time piece has long been a 
familiar sky-mark. 


talion of the outdoor advertising 
division, because of the quickness 
with which it can get to any part 
of the front, and the high rate of 
frequency of its shots. It gains 
attention value from the wide 
variety of design and color possi- 
ble. Frequency of impression is 
the natural result of the great 
number of available stands. 
Changes of copy can be made 
overnight, so that the appeal can 
be timely and opportune. 

Like the automobile, outdoor 
advertising in its early days met 
with considerable public disap- 
proval. Clubs and individuals, in- 
terested in preserving the natural 
scenic beauty of the land, ob- 
jected to the display panels. Road 
hazards were charged to signs 
poorly placed at highway inter- 
sections. Such abuses have been 
controlled under the new organi- 
zation and the outdoor advertis- 
ing men now co-operate with 
those who would guard the land- 
scape and eliminate traffic 
hazards. 

Reaching Car Buyers 

To get back to the directly 
automotive angle: 

The bulk of the motor car mar- 
ket today is replacement. In 
order to reach the motor car 
buyer, one must reach the motor 
car owner. For this reason, the 
outdoor advertising men say that 
the display panel a'ong the high- 
way, in view of motorists, reaches 
directly the great potential motor 
car market. - 

Claims set forth for this type of 
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To Adopt Outdoor Displays 


In Nationwide Campaigns 


media are its flexibility, economy 
and dominance. The display 
poster, from the automobile 


| manufacturer's point of view, pro- 


vides him with a means of dis- 
playing his car in full size and 
color and in the same settings 
that he could obtain in a dealer's 
showroom. 

Its flexibility is based on the 
fact that it can be used as a 
national, local, or sectional 
medium, or for concentrated ap- 
peal. It can function as a teaser 
type advertisement calling atten- 
tion to a coming national or local 
campaign; the boards can then 
be used in conjunction with the 
big drive to carry the punch mes- 
sage of the campaign. When the 
main force of the campaign has 
been expended the boards can 
carry a constant reminder of the 
points brought out during the 
campaign 

From the economy point - of 
view, this group presents surveys 
to show that in many cases the 
actual number of people passing 
its boards in a given city actu- 
ally runs from three to seven 
times the entire population of the 
city. 

General Motors was quick to 
appreciate the value of the out- 
door advertisement. The remain- 
der of the industry too can be 
listed among the heavy users. 
Starting with a volume of less 
than $2.000.000 a year in 1900, the 
development of outdoor advertis- 
ing has paralleled the develop- 
ment of the motor car to the 
extent that in 1930, its peak year, 
the volume had increased to 
$110,000 000. There was a decline 
in 1931 and 1932, birt the trend is 
definitely upward this year. 

An outstanding example of 
General Motors’ use of this media 
was the Chevrolet campaign in 
1931. Chevrolet desired to reach 
every nook and corner of the 
country with its December 
“announcement” copy. to tell the 
whole country forcefully, and all 
at once. It achieved its purpose 
by spreading more than 48,000 


Making the Great White Way Whiter 


CHEVROLET SIGN DOMINATES THE TIMES SQUARE VISTA 
You can see this sign from any point in Times Square, New York City. 
tage point, reputed to be the most prominent signboard position in the country, for eight years. 


day 


wc Pi 


MN+a>rPane odgnmor 


Reel lo oe 


Sta- 


tistics show that in the past six months 1,176,000 persons a day have seen the sign. 


| constantly 


} are pleasing and likeable. 


| to our traveling. 


Chevrolet has had this van- | 
| Texas, 


24-sheet posters before the gaze 
of the people—and that many 
posters represent 15,000,000 square 
feet of space. Outdoor advertis- 
ing was the chief medium used in 
this announcement, though, of 
course, the others were not over- 
looked. 

Naturally, when Chevrolet used 
so many displays, everybody saw 
them frequently. It was as if 
they heard the announcement re- 
peated constantly as they moved 
about the city or drove over ‘he 
highways. That, of course, was 
what was sought—repetition. 

In fact, Eugene M. Zuber, di- 
rector of the Outdoor Advertis- 
ing department of the Campbell- 
Ewald Co., which has handled so 
many General Motors campaigns 
and won so many prizes for its 
poster designs, declares that 
“repetition is the keynote of out- 
door advertising.” 

Repetition Is Keynote 

“The pleasing impression of an 
artistic poster or painted bulletin 
is repeated over and over again,” 
Mr. Zuber points out. “It comes 
to us as we glance from our of- 
fice window, or walk the streets 
or drive the highway, until grad- 
ually its message becomes 
familiar. 

“The product that it advertises 
and the company back of the 
product are strongly and favor- 
ably burned into our conscious- 
ness. Everything that we see 
about them, or hear about them, 
has an added interest because of 
the friendly feeling that we have 
for them.” 

Mr. Zuber, naturally, is enthusi- 
astic for the outdoor medium, 
yet he does not contend that it 
is, by itself, the one best form of 
advertising. 

“Outdoor advertising,” he says, 
“does not take the place of maga- 
zines or newspapers or the radio. 

“It supplements them; makes 
them more_ productive; adds 
background and prestige to the 
products they advertise. 

“It does this by keeping the 
product and its vital message 
in the public mind. 
The public can never forget or 
lose its friendly feeling for a 
product that is constantly and 
intriguingly visualized by poster 
and painted display. 

“Outdoor advertising is a prod- 
uct of the times in which we live. 
It has grown up with the motor 
car, the smoothly-paved street, 
and the wide hard-surfaced high- 
way. It has developed in a single 
generation, from a few crudely 


| painted barns and fenses to a 
hundred - million - dollar 


industry 
covering some twenty thou-and 
cities and towns and villages, and 
the highways connecting them. 
Poster Art Improved 


“One factor that has contributed 
greatly to the effectiveness of 
outdoor advertising is the high 
development of poster art. 

“The talents of the finest artists 
in the country are now available 
to the outdoor advertiser, and as 
a result many of the drab places 
of the city and of the country- 
side are hidden behind artistic, 
colorful displays that add charm 
and beauty to the landscape. The 
old criticism that outdoor dis- 
plays mar the beauty of the 
scenery along the highways is no 


longer valid. 


“The outdoor displays of today 
They 
break the monotony and add zest 
There comes a 
very definite thrill as we meet 
them over and over again along 


| the country roads or the super- 


highways, through the forests of 
Maine or across the plains of 
smiling down upon us 


(Continued on Page 42) 
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THAT 
HE WHO Drives ... MAY READ 


A FEW OF GENERAL MOTORS PRIZE-WINNING POSTERS 








Honorable mention for Skippy, 
in a poster used by Oldsmobile. 
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Used by G. M. on its 
spring show circuit last 
year. Honorable mention. 












Judges did not hesitate to pin 
an honorable mention badge 
n this. 
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Motor Car Makers Are Big Outdoor Advertisers 


(Continued from Page 40) 


the same familiar posters that we | 
impressing 
their message upon us, tempting 


knew back home, 


us to buy. 


“We can’t get away from them. | 


We don’t want to get away—any 
more than we want to get away 
from friends and neighbors that 
have become a part of our every- 
day lives.” 

Those “Spectaculars” 


Mr. Zuber becomes fluent when | 


it comes to discussing those mon- 


archs of the outdoor advertising | 
world, the electric “spectaculars.” | 


“Color, light, motion, individu- | 


ality, exclusiveness, indelible im- 
pression, prestige, mass and class 
circulation most effectively com- 
‘bined—that is the electric spec- 
tacular display,” said Mr. Zuber. 


“The electric spectacular does 


not take the place of posters, | 
painted bulletins and other forms | 


of outdoor advertising. It sup- 
plements them — vitalizes them, 
gives them dominance, adds ma- 
terially to the productiveness of 
the outdoor advertising dollar. 
The electric spectacular is the 
four-color-center-spread of the 
outdoor medium. It is big, domi- 
nant, dramatic, affording an op- 
portunity for the expression of 
individuality that can be found in 
no other form of advertising. 
And it is exclusive. 


“There are few available loca- 
tions, since they must be in the 
seething centers of population 
movement—Times Square, Michi- 
gan Avenue, Public Square, Canal 
Street, Grand Circus Park—cross- 
roads of the world. 


A “Radiating Influence” 


“Electric spectaculars, at the 
few choice spots in these great 
strategic centers, exert a radiat- 
ing influence that is felt through- 


Telling Those Who Go By to Go Buy | 
| 


more and more the value of 
standardized and authoritative 
outdoor circulation data. 

“The flow of the traffic stream 
through the community causes 
trade to spring up at certain 
strategic points, and we find here 
stores and places of business. In 
this way traffic and trade develop 
outdoor markets. When the mar- 
kets grow to sufficient size and 
importance, trade finds it advan- 
tageous to bring to the attention 
of traffic, written and pictorial 
messages that describe the goods 
or services for sale, and invite 
those who pass to buy. 

“The messages are expressed 
in a variety of forms, such as 
poster, paint or electrical dis- 


| plays. 


CHEVROLET’S LATEST—LIKE A GIGANTIC WRIST-WATCH 


Chevrolet has just started using this unique bill board, featured by a clock, which is illuminated at 
night, and which naturally catches the eyes of the big majority of those passing. 


be considered in judging outdoor | 
“circulation.” 

“Outdoor advertising also has 
a circulation of its own — the 
counting of which involves both 
a method of analysis and a recog- 
nition of its value,” he wrote. | 
“This circulation is not in terms | 
of copies, but of persons — the 
number of persons on foot and 
in vehicles moving past the places 
where outdoor copy is displayed. 
It is almost exclusively street 
traffic. Plant operators have 
found that traffic circulation data 
are just as important to them as 
newspaper and magazine circula- 
tion data are to the publishers. 
Operators who make traffic 
counts according to the best prac- 
tice and present them in the most 
usable form, secure the best re- 
sults. Advertisers depend upon 
reliable newspaper and magazine 
circulation records, and they like- 
wise are beginning to appreciate 


spectacular is expensive—possibly 
beyond their reach. This is an 
erroneous impression. Consider- 
ing that only one or two locations 
are necessary to dominate any 
metropolitan territory and the 
vast numbers of people that con- 
gregate at these few strategic 
points, the electric spectacular is 
one of the most inexpensive of all 
great advertising media. 

“The cost of the country’s 
choicest locations will not average 
more than 20 cents per 1,000 of 
circulation per day. That is not 
an excessive figure, even for ordi- 
nary display. It is an extremely 
low figure when we consider the 
tremendous force of combined 
light, color and motion that it 
brings to the advertiser.” 

Arthur R. Burnet, Erskine Re- 
search Fellow, Harvard Univer- 
sity, in discussing “Street Traffic 
and the Outdoor Market,” re- 
cently made clear the points to 


out the entire nation. They form 
a background of tremendous 
power for all other forms of ad- 
vertising effort, and frequently 
are able to lift a campaign out of 
the commonplace, and give it the 
force and character necessary to 
success. 

“The outstanding advantages of 
electric spectaculars are the . ef- 
fective combination of color, light 
and motion that enables the ad- 
vertiser to command immediate 
attention and impress his product 
on the public consciousness, 
quickly and definitely. 

“Massive size, scintillating color, 
fantastic design, animation, and 
strategic location are the five out- 
standing characteristics of the 
spectacular display that help to 
build into an advertising program 
the feeling of stability and per- 
manency so necessary to success. 

“Advertisers are sometimes in- 
clined to feel that the electric 


reafcni 8 
PONTIAC 


. . « « whenever and wherever efficient and productive Outdoor Advertising 
is discussed, one plant .... Walker & Co. .... still maintains its 
Outdoor Advertising service. 


America’s finest 


Ayaan R & CO. 


Largest 


national reputation for 


Throughout 


Michigan’s Trading Areas 


Traffic and Coverage 

“It is clear that proper cov- 
erage is highly important and 
that coverage is directly related 
to traffic. In other words, to 
establish coverage which is at 
once neither too great nor too 
small, that does not involve too 
much or too little repition and 
is most economical for the ad- 
vertiser, requires traffic informa- 
tion. 

“The outdoor industry has had 
a larger share in the develop- 
ment of the technique of gather- 
ing and using traffic information 
than is commonly known. Plant 
operators and workers in the 
field, as well as the association 
headquarters’ staffs have done a 
great deal of research work on 
the standardizing of methods and 
practice. Of particular mention 
are the means of obtaining traffic 
counts in the state and trading 
area surveys, and the large 
amount of work done in indi- 
vidual cities, in the preparation 
of flow maps, and in plant layout, 
and in poster showing equal- 
ization.” 
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a Ee 
General Motors 


ERE is presented a drama, not only of historical 
fact, but of constantly improved service “thru 
the years.” 


Paralleling the increased service General Motors has 
rendered the American public is a similar advancement 
in uniform market service that the General Outdoor 
Advertising Co. has rendered outdoor advertisers. 
Shown here, in part, is evidence of how the General 
Outdoor Advertising Co. has followed General Motors’ 
success in serving them in outdoor advertising. 


Fifteen years ago the General Outdoor Advertising Co. Sees, a Bi vi 
carried the General Motors Oldsmobile message to a ae Poaceae | arr 
people who, at that time, recognized the open touring car ORGS IMEI, a 

as excellence in automobile production. Further review A tees al 
shows the fifteen-year-old G-M Truck appeal, the em- ‘TUE eae Fr. MCA — by the widest margin 
phasis of ten years ago on Chevrolet closed car comfort ACh are az Ye in hishery 

and the historic Oldsmobile message, “From New York Si - 

to Los Angeles in High Gear.” More recent are the 

messages popularizing Pontiac, Cadillac and AC Spark 

Plugs. And, even more recent those readily recognized 

General Motors outdoor messages which have become 

tributes not only to excellence in copy and art, but 

excellence in sales appeal. 

We have enjoyed being of service to General Motors 

and on this Silver Anniversary of the General Motors 

organization we offer congratulations and express sincer- 

est good wishes for continued success. 


Ase) Outdoor or Advertising Co. ; 
CHICAGO - - NEW YORK 


C perating plants in 37 major markets and over 1600 other cities and towns 
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Wetmore, Veteran Automobile Editor, Relates Memories of Men, 
Cars, News and Ads of the Formative Days of Automotive Industry 


(Continued from Page 34) 


tions of long ago friends in De- 
troit and New York. Historic- 
ally and briefly, the Cadillac 
Motor Car Co. had its origin in 
Detroit 


| Sam Miles, 


where Lon Myers, Beverly Value, 
John Wetmore and 


| other cinderpath stars used to 


Henry Ford’s Automo- | 
bile Co. It was incorporated in | 
1902. The late W. E. Metzger 


was its sales manager and Leland 
and Faulconer built its engines. 


In 1905 the Lelands, father and | 


Henry M. Le-| Olds was a great believer in rac- 


| ing as an advertisement. 


son, got control. 
land, the father, 
president. 


Mr. Uppercu Arrives 


In New York, I was much 
closer to Cadillac than through 
my old Detroit friends Henry 
Ford, Billy Metzger and the Le- 
lands. 

Walter M. Martin and General 
John T. Cutting opened up with 
Cadillac on 38th Street, later 
Martin moved its salesroom to 
62nd Street and Broadway. Five 
years later Inglis M. Uppercu 


was made 


"came into the picture from the! 


Newark Automobile trade and 
took over Cadillac sales in New 
York at this corner. 


I have known Uppercu 





ever'| Up and down fortunes 


run in the early 80's. Later, as 
everyone knows, Uppercu became 
a participant in the building of 
aeroplanes bombing planes for 
Uncle Sam during the World 
war and Florida-Cuba passenger 
planes after it. 


Incidentally, going back to the 
birthdays of Oldsmobiles, R. E. 


Accord- | 
ingly, what was later the famous 
Olds Pirate was entered by him 
at the first Ormond - Daytona 
Beach meet in March, 1903. 
Alexander Winton with his “Bul- 
let” and Oscar Hedstrom with 
his Indian motorcycle were the 
other star performers. H. P. 
Thomas, who later was for many 
years Reo’s chief engineer, estab- 
lished with the Olds Pirate a 
world record of six minutes and 
fifty seconds for five miles. 


In 1911 motor trade followers 
shook their heads and _ voiced 
their opinions that “Durant. is| 
licked!” It was one of the “out | 
of G. M. C.” interludes in Durant’s 
in the | 


since he worked as a mechanic | Motor industry. 


in Charles E. Duryea’s automobile 
plant, at Carteret, N. J., where in 


1896 I called on Duryea—|the Chevrolet Motor Co. is that | 


“America’s Automobile Daddy”— 
for 
Sam Miles assigned me to write 
for his “Referee” of Chicago. 
Following his apprenticeship in 
motor car manufacture, Uppercu 
helped to build Gasmobiles in 
Jersey City and finally went to 
Newark, N. J., where he took up 
automobile selling and incident- 
ally automobile racing on the old 


fair grounds at Waverly, N. J.,| recollection, Durant started build- | 


1895 Car Advertising Copy 
Not So Different From °33 


Their “Queer” Copy Makes Us Smile Today; How 
Amusing Is Our Copy Going To Be Thirty- 
five Years From Now? 





Nothing else gives today’s auto- 
mobile sales and _ advertising 
chiefs so good a laugh as they 
get out of 
motor car advertisements. They 
wouldn't have laughed at the time 
the copy was written, of course, 
for it was good copy for its own 

ay; the laugh comes in contrast- 
ing the old time stuff with to- 
day’s copy. (Wonder whether 
today’s copy will seem just as 
funny 30 years hence?) 

But an old _ advertisement 
turned up recently that seemed 
to forecast the trend of modern 
copy. In 1895, the Duryea Motor 
Wagon Co., Springfield, Mass., 
issued a folder that made claims 
for beauty, flexibility, speed, 
economy, good braking, safety, 
and for nearly everything that 
the cars of today claim. 

Here is the 1895 copy—see how 
closely it parallels today’s: 

Copy of Gay Ninties 

The Duryea Motor Wagon shown 
on preceeding page is believed 
to be the finest article of its 
class yet made. 

It appears much as does the com- 
mon wagon. 

It makes little or no noise or odor. 

It is steady in action and easy 
and comfortable to ride in. 

It is easily managed by anyone 
with but little instruction. 

It has 2% inch pneumatic tires 
and excellent springs. 

It runs backward or forward with 
equal facility. 

It has four speeds, viz., 5, 10 and 

20 miles per hour forward and 

3 miles per hour backward. 
may be geared to different 

speeds to suit the roads of any 

locality. 

It may be run at any speed de- 
sired below its limit, at will. 


It 


inspecting early-day | 


the first automobile yarn | automobile building shop in 


| 





The story the historians tell of | 
Durant’s bringing into the world 


SE CEEE CEEE CEE E CEEE CEE E CELE CEEE EERE CEEE CEEE 


one day Durant visited a small | 


Flint, where William H. Little 
had started to build an automo- 
bile designed by Louis Chevrolet, 
of Daytona, Vanderbilt cup, and 
track racing fame. Durant was 
so pleased with it that he bought 
it outright and on Nov. 6, 1911, 
incorporated the Chevrolet Mo- 
tor Co. According to my best 





It is thoroughly practical on all 
roads over which common traf- 
fic passes. | 

It has two actual 3 horse power 
motors. | 

It uses ordinary stove gasoline | 
and costs less than 1-2 cent per 
mile. | 

It has carrying capacity for 8 | 
gals. of fuel. 

It will run from 100 to 200 miles | 
without refilling. 

Its motors are wholly independ- | 

ent so that one will work even | 

if an accident affects the other. | 
has friction brake on an/| 

intermediate axle powerful 

enough to slide the wheels. 

It carries a tank of water to 
prevent motor from overheat- 
ing. 

It needs recharging with water 
each day. 

It has self oiling motors and | 
bearings. 

It has 34 inch front and 38 inch 
rear wheels. 

It starts instantly at any time. 

It may be recharged with fuel and 
water in five minutes. 

It weighs 700 lbs. or about 300 
Ibs. more than a similar com- 
mon wagon. 

It is steered and speeded by the | 
same and only lever. | 

It will not jerk the lever out of | 
the driver’s hand accidentally. | 

It will practically pass over rocks 
“hands off.” 

It is steered by a sidewise motion 
of the lever and speeded by a 
vertical motion. 

It explodes the charge in the mo- 
tors by an electric spark. 

It carries no gas nor explosive | 
vapor outside of the motors. 


It 





It is not dangerous either from } 


fire or explosion. 


| let assembly plant. 


ing it in a factory at 57th Street 
and 1ith Avenue, New York. It 
was here that I got to know 
Durant well by visiting and 
lunching with him. 


The Tarrytown Visit 


It was, they say, in 1913 that 
he bought that famous old fac- 
tory at Tarrytown for a Chevro- 
I well re- 
member when he took us news- 
paper men out to see this plant, 
and his asking me to drive with 
him in his car. It was a wild 
drive he gave me. He stepped 
on the gas all the way so as to 
pass every car on the road, 
Packard or Panhard. I recall the 
speedometer registering as high 
as 65 miles, which was some 
going in those days for a low- 
priced roadster. 

So much for the early Chevrolet 
motor car historic dope. By the 
way, hereby hangs a well remem- 


z 


success. 


Sales Offices 


New Jersey 





SN 





bered personal experience I had | 


LEHICGH 


FEDERAL 


OUTDOOR 


with W.C.D. at this time in help- 
ing him introduce his Chevrolet 
to New Yorkers, through a page 
ad he personally wrote exclusive- 
ly for my “Automobile Sunshine 
Supplement” in the Evening Mail 
show number of Jan. 2, 1915. 

It bore across the top of the 
page a three-line bank head read- 
ing “And behind this automobile 
is an established company and an 
experienced man.” In the body 
of the ad was a box, making con- 
spicuous $490.00 “The Price” and 
beneath it “The Car” captioning a 
reproduced photo of it. 


Durant’s Advertisement 


It is interesting to read in the 
body of the ad a paragraph writ- 
ten by Durant which read: “The 
Chevrolet Motor Co. president 
was big enough to form General 
Motors Co., a $60,000,000 cor- 
poration; was firmly enough 
fixed in the confidence of the 
banking fraternity to secure from 








engratulations 
GENERAL MOTORS 


For many years we have been privileged to 
participate in spreading through outdoor 
advertising the message of General Motors to 


millions of people. 


It is pleasant to feel that in some small measure 


we may have contributed to General Motors’ 


We shall strive over the years to render the 
same unfailing service . . . carrying to the 
people of America the “news” of General 


Motors and other leaders of business. 


UNITED ADVERTISING CORPORATION 


and affiliated companies: 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 
AMERICAN OUTDOOR ADVERTISING SERVICE, INC. 
CORPORATION 


ADVERTISING 
Eight West Fortieth Street 


ADVERT I 


Connecticut + Pennsylvania 


it $15,000,000 in cash in a time of 
| panic; and far-seeing enough to 
have ultimately placed in the 
front rank of the automobile in- 
dustry a concern that paid its 
stockholders last year $8,000,000 
in dividends.” 

Nuf sed of this old-timer’s per- 
| sonal recollection of the Durant 
end of the birth and babyhood of 
Chevrolet, which was the fifth 
fundamental foundation stone to 
be added to Buick, Olds, Oakland 
and Cadillac, to make up the “Big 
Five” of the original General 
Motors Corp. 

| The foregoing tale of Chevrolet 
| makes:a logical and fitting windup 
| to this oldster’s contribution of 
his personal memories of the 
early days of General Motors to 
the Silver Anniversary number 
of Automobile Daily News in 
honor of. the 25th birthday cele- 
bration of America’s predominant 
automobile builder. 
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World’s largest CHEVROLET dealer SAYS... 


39% of my sales go to 
WAGE-EARNER HOMES 


Occupations of 1156 
NEW CHEVROLET BUYERS 


1933 Sales from the records of E. E. Bates, 
Chevrolet Dealer, Bronx County, New York 























Estimator 


Ferry Pilot 
Press Photographer 


Upholsterer 


39.1% 








WAGE EARNERS Engraver Saddle Horse Dealer 
39 Policemen Doorman Process Server 

29 Chauffeurs Carpet Cleaner Leasing Agent 

25 Repairmen Pleater Owner (Bil. Aca.) 





Moving Picture Opr. 





Poultryman 
Bricklayer 
Gas Station Attendant 


23 Truck Drivers 
21 Foremen 
20 Laborers 






17.1% 







16 Butchers Exterminator EXECUTIVE and 

14 Painters Hospital Attendant 1 
13 Machinists Glazier PROFESSIONAL j 
12 Store Clerks Plater 30 Teachers 






22 Presidents 
12 Nurses 

1] Accountants 
10 Lawyers 

10 Doctors 

10 Managers 


Utilityman 
Morgue Keeper 
Sign Maker 
Newsdealer 


41.3% 


12 Firemen 

1] Supt. and Janitors 

11 Route Salesmen 

10 Factory Workers 
8 Mechanics 


8 Electricians 









8 Telephone Operators 

7 Barbers 

6 Plumbers 

6 Operators 

6 Hairdressers 

6 Inspectors 

6 Guards 

5 Bakers 

5 Letter Carriers 

5 Milkmen 

5 Motormen 

5 Waiters 

5 Shippers 

5 Carpenters 

4 Meter Testers 

4 Elevator Operators 

4 Installers 

4 Pressmen 

4 Tailors 

4 Conductors 

4 Investigators 

3 Engineers (R.R.) 

3 Linemen 

3 Ieemen 

3 Collectors 

3 Printers 

3 Shoemakers 

3 Chefs 

3 Dressmakers 

2 Welders 

2 Taxi Drivers 

2 Agents (R.R.) 

2 Vendors 

2 Window Cleaners 

2 Land Ladies 

2 Florists 
(One each of following) 
Custodian 
Prison Keeper 
Steward 
Domestic 
Textile Worker 
Hoist Operator 
Attendant 
Lino Operator 
Iron Worker 
Stable Owner 
Junk Dealer 


WHITE COLLAR 


137 Salesmen 
114 Proprietors 
52 Clerical 
25 Store Managers 
18 Store Owners 
16 Stenographers 
16 Clerks 
12 Bookkeepers 
8 Insurance Agents 
7 Assistant Managers 
6 Garage Managers 
4 Assistant Engineers 
t Secretaries 
3 Telephone Superv. 
3 Fruit Dealers 
2 Crew Managers 
2 Tellers 
2 Detectives 
2 Service Managers 
2 Credit Adjusters 
2 Demonstrators 
2 Section Managers 
2 Field Sales Managers 
2 Distributors 
2 Undertakers 
(One each of following) 
Engineer (Gas Co.) 
Interpreter 
Furniture Dealer 
Assistant Sales Supt. 
Supt. ( Office) 
Insurance Examiner 
Laboratory Assistant 
Manager Taxi Co. 
Auctioneer 
Pay Clerk 
Librarian 
Comptometer Op. 
Health Inspector 
Real Estate Agent 
Produce Dealer 
Entertainer 
Metal Dealer 
Fire Dept. Captain 
Assistant Buyer 
Cashier 


8 Contractors 

7 Sales Managers 

5 Buyers 

5 Manufacturers 

5 Wholesalers 

4 Auditors 

3 Musicians 

3 Dentists 

3 Builders 

3 Brokers 

3 Executive Secretaries 

2 Partners 

2 Advertising Props. 

2 Designers 

2 Engineers 

2 Vice-Presidents 

2 Treasurers 

2 District Managers 

2 Jobbers 

2 Pharmacists 
(One each of following) 
Export Manager 
Sales Engineer 
Realty Superintendent 
Orthopedic Surgeon 
Window Dresser 
Artist 
Importer and Exporter 
Architect 
Appraiser 
Sculptor 
Psychologist 
Stylist 
General Manager 
Comptroller 
Secretary and Treas. 
Veterinarian 
Pianist 
Editor 
Singer 
Commercial Merchant 
Supt. of Plants 
Purchasing Agent 
Reporter 
Actor 
Advertising Director 


2.5% 





















“The wage-earner group has always been a rich 
source of business for me. True Story Magazine 
statisticians confirmed my opinion by analyzing 
our records. It is the man who works with his 
hands who is our greatest source of profit.” 


















H ERE they are. The “just folks” of America who buy light 
cars. Keep them in mind when you buy your advertising ; we 
keep them in mind when we edit our magazine. .. . 

True Story’s editorial simplicity has developed a new 
group of magazine readers with heavy coverage in the homes 
of the working man—the great source of light car sales. And 
True Story, by the largest newsstand sale of any magazine, 
checks these homes each month for continued reader interest 

























Mason Ice and Coal Dealer : . 
Manicurist Patrol System Control MISCELLANEOUS and active spending. 

Cabinet Maker Electrical Dealer 22 Housewives 

Furrier Fire Chief 3 Retired " - a 

Messenger Correspondent 3 Students Write George B. Wiley, our Detroit Manager, New Center 

Farmer Produce Manager 1 Matron Bldg., for more facts on light car buyers by occupation. } 












HOW SECURED—The sales records of Bates Chevrolet Co., Inc., show purchaser's 


occupation. These records for the current year were tabulated and classified by True 
Story Magazine’s Statistical Department, in the office of and under the supervision of 


Bates Chevrolet Co., Inc., November, 1933. 






TRUE STORY 


MOST NEWSSTAND * MORE MANUAL-WORKER HOMES * NO DUPLICATION- 






—— 
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Advertising Managers Select Favorite 1933 Copy 


- high priced car features that had that the “two people plus conver- | by any stretch of imagination be | the dealer and his salesman to 
n Jill been built into this car which sation” idea was used in this way given entire credit for this re- | complete the sale. 

maautac sold for as low as $495.00. in automobile advertising. markable showing. The product| My reasons for selecting this 
(Continued from Page 7) It is a well known fact that Advance proofs of this adver- | itself has played a big part its | advertisement as our best in 1933 
people like to look at pictures— tisement circulated among our price was another important fac-| are two-fold. First. it brought 
and that they read cut lines or dealers brought an immediate re-|tor and _ naturally advertising | the public into our dealers’ show- 
captions. So this advertisement Sponse. They liked: it and they’ played its part. Certainly a large rooms to see the cars and to in- 
was designed to take advantage Wanted more of it. Fine, but majority of the people who vestigate the features we de- 


but a measure of respect from his 
friends and the world at large that 
may be said to accompany very 


ow C ercial products. These . 
nt iaeby ‘aaaeuinie of course. of that fact by using little indi- he the public react favorably? bought Chevrolet cars this year’ scribed. Second, it provided the 
Yet. to the purchaser, they become vidual groups with fragmentary Che we ving to that is found in | must have had definite reasons foundation for the balance of our 
some of the most tangible values | CO"Versations to point out, or ex- © evrolet’s record of sales this for their choice and it is our opin- | 1933 magazine campaign. We 
about his car. plain each feature. It is my be- year. ion that advertising aroused their charted our course by this ad and 

lief that this was the first time Advertising, of course, cannot | interest and made it possible for | we followed it consistently. f 


We never lose sight of this in 
our advertising, and it seems to 
us that the “Standard of the | 


World” advertisement does about 
as splendid a job of establishing 5 A i rt YY i ) : i 


NEW 1933 POLK PRACTICES : 
TRANSFORM DIRECT MAIL INTO POWERFUL 
SALES PROMOTION MEDIUM... RETAINS 
TIMELY, SELECTIVE ADVERTISING APPEAL 





ception or in execution, as some 
other advertisements we have 
used during the year. But it un- 
questionably did as much to place 
our product on its proper plane in 
the public mind as anything we 
could have done. 
Incidentally, this advertisement 
was selected for reproduction in 
’ the October issue of Printers’ Ink 
Monthly as one of the four best 
advertisements of the month. 
Further proof of its value is pro- 
vided by the fact that many people 
took the trouble to write and say 
that they enjoyed reading it, and 
that they subscribe wholehearted- 
ly to the philosophy it sets forth 


Buick 
(Continued from Page 7) 
out the World War and bears the 
Croix de Guerre. 

A Buick that has travelled more 
than 500,000 miles. 

A Buick whose total service 
costs have averaged $.001 a mile. 

A family that has owned 60 
Buick cars. 

The main copy is, in itself, 
brief history of Buick-—-giving the 
essential facts of Buick’s thirty- 
year production, performance and 
popularity in fewer than 200 
words. An impressive list of 
Buick manufacturing advantages. | 
quality features and sales records 
completes the spread. 





ss "enna 








’ 


Talk about tough assignments! Here’s one: promotion and advertising managers can now 


Chevrolet 
(Continued from Page 6) 


definitely. In spite of the prog- 
ress that has been made in art 
work, photography, typography 
and four-color printing, to say 
nothing of human interest copy 


anita : . definitely account for results. 
“ADVERTISING alone is not enough” .. . = | 


said the automobile Sales Promotion Man- They enjoy a new kind of sales control over 


ager. Give me traceable sales returns, too.” retail activities. 


A big order but Polk delivered! 


(oem duce. 


writing, we still have no definite 
means of predicting the results a 
particular advertisement will pro- 
Yet even though we lack 
specific data I doubt if anyone 
questions the influence of adver- 
tising as a powerful medium in 
molding mass opinion. 


It took study . . . field investigation trips 
. . + special list compilation. Polk drew on 
its far-flung facilities in 49 states; on its 
experience dating back to the first national 


Aimed at the market that comprises your 
potential prospect field . . . designed to 
pre-sell the visit of your retail salesmen, 
Direct Mail will register the highest percent- 
age of traceable car sales of all media. 


In offering the four-color double 
spread that appeared in the Sat- 
urday Evening Post of Feb. 11 as 
o'r best advertisement during 
1933. I do so with a full knowl- 
edge that students of advertising, 
could they review our comp'ete 
campaign, might disagree with 
my choice. However, since no 
irrefragable proof is available you 
must of necessity consider the 
factors which influenced my judg- 
ment. 

This advertisement was the sec- 
ond to appear on this year's 
schedule, and followed the formal 
announcement of our new models 


automobile direct mail campaigns; on its 


» . . » of< > sa ati sc ¢ 
uptothe-minnte knowledse of antomohile Polk services start with registration lists and 


end with traceable sales returns . . . and 
with all the “‘in-betweens” such as plan . . . 
copy... art... addressing ... imprinting 
and so on. R. L. Polk & Co. is not only the 
largest Direct Mail institution in the country 
but the only complete organization. | 


markets (state, city and county); on its daily 
association with automotive sales principals. 


RESULT: Retail salesmen and their managers 
have a new and genuine respect for Direct 


Mail as a selling aid. Factory sales, sales 


made in January 
A Job to Fulfill f 
Naturally, we could not describe } 
in our opening announcement the \y 
¥ 


important mechanical features 
and engineering advancements 
that had been built into these 
cars. The job, therefore, was to 
tell the public about the features 
Chevrolet offered which they 
could not obtain in their entirety 


in any competitive product at a 
similar price. 


Two basic themes had been se- 
lected as the foundation for our 
magazine campaign. One, Chev- 
rolet leadership in its price class 

the car that had been selected 
by more buyers than either of its 
two competitors was a safe buy. 
Second, the economy of buying a 

s Chevrolet because of the many 


R. L. POLK & COMPANY — DETROIT ! 


DIRECT MAIL DIVISION 





DIRECT MAIL BRANCHES: 
CLEVELAND, 


NEW YORK, 
ST. LOUIS 


PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, 
INDIANAPOLIS “oe 


and 





January 12, 1925—First 
General Motors advertis- 
ing in TIME (‘circulation 
then 69,550), coincides 
with the first mass selling 
of closed cars. 


November, 1933—TIME 
circulation is now over 
130,000 .. Best Customers 

. a mass market for all 
General Motors products 


Printed in U.S.A. ART GRAVURE CORPORATION 


AUTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS, WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 1933 


to grow on 


or you, as General Motors dealers, the past record 
of your company is most important in what it promises for the future. That's why 
we believe that General Motors’ 25th birthday cake would not be complete without 


this 26th candle—to grow on. 


Not that we don’t realize that each of your 25 candles represents great strides 
forward in automotion. We in fact, have played a part in the last eight of these 
years. Since TIME was two years old it has carried General Motors advertising to 
intelligent. active, car-buying readers. This year it carries more pages of automo- 


tive advertising than any other magazine except The Saturday Evening Post. 


But from a strictly business, unsentimental, point of view, the glorious past 
is only important when it indicates an even more glorious future. And we are 


confident that such a future is in store for both General Motors and TIME. 


For General Motors because of the capable, far sighted direction of its execu- 
tives, their ability to anticipate the trend, meet new demands. And for TIME 
because of the intensity with which it is read by men and women who are the best 
customers of everyone who has something to sell. Because TIME reaches such a 
potent market, it is the only large magazine in which advertisers spent more adver- 
tising money in the third year of the depression than they did in the last year of 


the boom. 


Next year... and the years following, General Motors will be offering better 


and better cars to the American public. Next year . . . and the years following, 
TIME will be read by more and more of the intelligent, able-to-buy people who 
make up America’s primary automobile market — the Best Customers and Best 


Prospects of every high grade dealer in the United States. 


So when we offer this 26th candle to grow on, it is more than a mere friendly 
formality—it is a definite pledge by TIME to help you make the next 25 years 


even more successful than the past. 


TIME 


The Weekly Newsmagazine 


Make this test yoursety: 


Ask the prospective pur- 
chasers in your show 
rooms to name their fa- 
vorite magazine. 


You may be surprised (but 
we won't) at the number 


who answer “TIME”. 


inv. 





Campbell-Ewald Company esteems as its greatest 
asset the privilege that it has enjoyed of growing up 
with the automobile industry, and of serving General 
Motors over a long period of years as advertising 


counsel for its several units. 


The automobile industry has exerted'a tremendous 
influence on advertising and on advertising agency 


service. 


It has demanded more of advertising agency service 
than any other industry ever required—and agency 
service has responded to the demand. 


General Motors has led the way not only in motor 
car development but in motor car advertising, and 


Campbell-Ewald Company is proud of the part it 


has been permitted to play in that development. 


CAMPBELL-EWALD CO. 


HENRY T. EWALD, President 
GENERAL MOTORS BUILDING .-:- DETROIT 


New York Chicago - Los Angeles - San Francisco - Portland - Toronto - Montreal 





